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In  these  goodly  volurnes  Dr.  Hook  has 
mlilressed  himself  to  a  task  alike  honora¬ 
ble  to  himself  and  the  Church  to  which  he 
belongs,  and  which  he  values  so  highly. 
Hitheito  we  have  had  no  continuous  his¬ 
tory  of  Christianity  in  Knglaad,  save  in 
the  venerable  pages  of  Jeremy  Collier.  In 
fact,  it  is  only  lately  that  it  has  been  pos¬ 
sible  to  deal  in  an  accurate  historical  man¬ 
ner  with  the  early  period  of  this  history. 
Access  to  the  original  authoritMS  was  ex¬ 
tremely  difficult — in  some  e.oses  impracti¬ 
cable  ;  and  the  student  was  left  to  Rnme 
unassisted  amid  dim,  and  frequently  in¬ 
consistent  legends.  It  is  now  possible  to 
trace  the  history  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 


Church  and  institutions  with  a  clear  and 
intelligent  insight,  such  as  was  unattabia- 
blc  by  the  laborious  non-juring  historian, 
even  if  his  vision  had  been  more  open  and 
candid  than  it  naturally  was. 

Of  the  two  volumes  before  us,  the  first 
is  devoted  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  period,  be¬ 
ginning  with  St.  Augustine’s  mission,  and 
terminating  with  the  Conmiest.  The 
second  oomprises  t^e  Anglo-Norman  pe¬ 
riod,  from  the  Conquest  to  the  close  of  the 
primacy  of  Stephen  Langton,  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  HI.  Dr.  Hook  has  wisely  not 
attempt!^  to  penetrate  the  darkness  that 
continues  to  overhang  the  ancient  Britisii 
Church,  traditionally  planted  by  one  of 
the  apostles,  and  distinguishcii  beyond 
question  from  its  Roman  successor  by 
greater  simplicity  both  of  government  and 
worship.  Ilie  subject  is  one  that  would 
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well  reward  the  implication  of  some  mod¬ 
em  antiquarian  of  the  critical  school ;  but 
it  presents  too  many  difficulties  and  un¬ 
certainties  for  the  general  historian.  One 
point,  however,  is  clear ;  and  Dr.  Hook 
has  done  well  to  set  it  forth,  both  for  the 
sake  of  accuracy  and  of  historical  contrast. 
The  primitive  British  Church  was  a  branch 
of  the  great  Celtic  Church,  which,  planted 
in  the  first  ages  in  the  south  of  Gaul,  ra¬ 
pidly  extended  into  Ireland,  Wales,  the 
Western  Isles,  and  many  parts  of  South- 
Britain — the  Church  of  Columba,  and  of 
Columbanus,  the  no  less  famous  mission¬ 
ary  to  the  Franks,  with  whom  the  former 
is  sometimes  confounded.  “  The  few  facts 
which  are  historical,”  says  our  author, 
“  are  satisfactory  as  to  the  learning,  zeal, 
and  piety  of  this  Church,  comprising  the 
Irish  or  Scots,  (for  the  latter  was  the  dis¬ 
tinctive  name  of  the  inhabitants  of  Ireland 
at  this  early  period,)  the  Caledonians,  the 
Welsh,  and  the  British.  The  Celtic 
Church  in  Ireland  was,  indeed,  so  re¬ 
nowned  for  the  excellence  of  its  institu¬ 
tions,  and  the  piety  of  its  clergy  and 
monks,  that  the  island  received  the  title 
of  Insula  Sanctorum,  the  Isle  of  Saints. 
The  piety  of  the  Irish  monasteries  was  as 
a  refreshing  stream  overflowing  for  the 
fertilization  of  all  the  surrounding  coun¬ 
try.” 

The  title  of  Dr.  Hook’s  volumes  sug¬ 
gests,  it  may  be  observed,  something 
more  limited  than  a  history  of  the  Church 
of  England.  lie  is  careful,  however,  to 
vindicate  the  claim  of  his  undertaking  to 
be  regarded  as  such  a  history.  “The 
history  of  the  Archbishops  of  Canter¬ 
bury,’’  he  maintains,  “  must  be  in  point  of 
fact  a  history  of  the  Church  of  England. 
The  validity  of  this  assertion  is  not  im¬ 
peached  when  it  is  alleged  that  it  does  not 
include  the  history  of  the  northern  prov¬ 
ince,  and  of  each  particular  diocese.  On 
that  ground,  it  might  be  contended  that 
Hume  and  Lingard,  in  writing  their  his- 
tory^  of  the  kings  of  England,  are  not  his¬ 
torians  of  the  British  Empire,  because  a 
history  of  England  does  not  include  the 
history  of  Scotland  or  Ireland.  In  the 
history  of  the  Primates  of  all  England,  the 
general  history  of  the  northern  metropoli¬ 
tans  is  included.  Any  special  notice  of 
the  Archbishops  of  York  and  of  the  suf¬ 
fragans  of  either  province  is  seldom  re- 
<^uired ;  and  when  required,  will  be  found 
either  in  the  notes  or  in  the  appendix.” 
We  do  not  mean  to  quarrel  with  this  pre¬ 


tension,  although  we  might  question  the 
force  of  the  analogy  which  our  Church 
historian  suggests  betwixt  his  own  work 
and  the  histories  of  Hume  and  Lingard. 
The  plan  of  both  these  histories  is  ob¬ 
viously  of  a  more  general  and  comprehen¬ 
sive  character  than  that  suggested  by  the 
title  of  the  present  volumes,  or  which 
they  actually  follow.  The  biographical 
element  is  professedly  much  more  conspi¬ 
cuous  in  Dr.  Hook’s  plan.  The  successive 
archbishops  are  not  merely,  like  Hume’s 
Kings  of  England,  “  central  personages,” 
around  which  cluster  the  varied  appropri¬ 
ate  events  and  principles  of  the  age  to 
which  they  belong ;  but  their  “  Lives”  de¬ 
signedly  form  our  author’s  subject.  He 
is,  therefore,  not  exactly  in  the  same  posi¬ 
tion  for  doing  justice  to  the  whole  subject 
as  either  Hume  or  Lingard.  We  are  far 
however,  from  objecting  to  his  plan.  Tlie 
very  prominence  of  the  biographic  and 

(lorsonal  element  has  its  own  advantages, 
t  serves  to  concentrate  attention,  and 
give  life  and  character  to  the  narrative.  It 
preserves  the  interest,  which  would  be 
apt  to  be  broken  dowm  and  dispersed 
amidst  a  multitude  of  details,  and  a  less 
select  arrangement.  In  these  early  vol¬ 
umes,  at  least,  a  sufficiently  wide  suiwey 
is  presented  of  the  general  history  of  the 
Church  of  England  from  the  standing 
ground  of  the  life  of  each  successive  jiri- 
mate  ;  and  if  it  lie  more  difficult  to  com¬ 
prehend  such  a  survey  as  Dr.  Hook’s  w'ork 
advances,  the  author  w’ill  yet,  we  have  no 
doubt,  do  what  he  can  to  embrace  all  the 
complexities  of  his  subject. 

His  special  qualifications  for  the  task  ol 
historian  of  the  Church  of  England  are 
considerable.  To  those  who  merely  knew 
Dr.  Hook  as  a  laborious  parish  minister 
and  social  philanthropist,  or  even  as  the 
author  or  editor  of  the  Church  Dictionary, 
we  fancy  that  some  of  the  characteristics 
of  the  present  volumes  must  have  been  a 
surprise.  If  there  is  one  more  marked 
than  another,  it  is  the  open-minded  candor 
with  w’hich  he  deals  with  the  events,  in¬ 
stitutions,  and  characters  that  pass  under 
his  review.  His  owm  opinions  are  never 
concealed ;  the  “  principles,”  which  give 
such  an  air  of  unreasoning  and  unhistor- 
ical  dogmatism  to  many  of  the  articles  of 
the  Church  Dictionary,  may  be  even  here 
and  there  apparent;  but  there  is  every 
w’here  much  more  apparent  in  these  pages 
the  traces  of  a  questioning,  critical,  and 
somewhat  skeptical  mind.  There  is  al- 
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most  a  judicial  discrimination  in  weighing 
facts  and  estimating  character.  Neither 
sentimental  nor  ecclesiastical  predilections 
seduce  our  .author.  Whatever  may  be 
thought  of  his  judgments,  they  are  clearly 
the  result  of  his  own  investigation  or  his 
own  reflection,  .and  no  halo  of  sanctity 
nor  pretense  of  right  deters  him  from 
looking  every  thing  straight  in  the  face, 
and  closely  scrutinizing  its  lineaments. 
This  rigorous  spirit  of  inquest  —  keen, 
severe,  occasionally  hard,  but,  so  far  as 
we  are  able  to  see,  perfectly  iinjiartial — 

Iierv-ades  the  volumes.  Impartiality,  com- 
)ined  with  an  evident  industry  of  research, 
and  a  clear,  calm,  and  masterly  power  of 
stating  a  c.ase  and  aiTanging  a  narrative, 
constitute  the  chief  excellences  of  these 
volumes. 

In  the  higher  qualities  of  either  philoso¬ 
phical  or  artistic  power  they  are  w.anting. 
With  a  mind  sharp,  clear,  logical,  and, 
above  all,  sensible.  Dr.  Hook  lacks  the 
comprehension  which  vividly  seizes  and 
sets  forth  principles,  or  the  imagination 
which  .apprehends  and  powerfully  repro¬ 
duces  character.  Ilis  narrative  seldom 
rises  above  an  ordinary  level.  His  intro¬ 
ductory  chapters  in  both  volumes  are  full 
of  knowledge,  and  show  how  diligently 
and  earnestly  he  has  labored  at  his  sub¬ 
ject,  and  how  well  he  comprehends  it  from 
his  own  point  of  view ;  but  they  also,  in 
the  very  attempts  at  gener.alization  which 
they  present,  show  strikingly  the  limits  of 
his  powers — his  inability  to  forget  the 
present,  and  to  realize  in  broad  and  power¬ 
ful  vision  the  course  of  the  past.  Without 
some  strength  of  historical  imagination,  it 
is  impossible  to  do  this ;  and  while  it  is 
quite  true,  .os  he  himself  hints,  that  the 
exercise  of  this  imagination  m.ay  some¬ 
times  verge  upon  romance  r.ather  than  his¬ 
tory,  it  is  also  true  that  it  often  sheds  upon 
the  latter  a  rich  and  gleaming  light ;  while 
the  want  of  it  may  leave  many  facts,  if 
not  unexplored,  yet  iminterpreted.  They 
may  be  set  forth  in  an  orderly  manner,  but 
they  fail  to  rise  into  a  living  im.age.  And 
so  it  is  with  Dr.  Hook’s  Lives.  They  are 
descriptive  anal^’ses,  rather  that  life-like 
portraits.  Actions  are  clearly  recorded, 
and  opinions  are  faithfully  reported ;  but 
the  “  Lives”  are  not  presented.  In  many 
cases,  we  are  aware,  there  were  not  mate¬ 
rials  for  doing  more  than  he  has  done  ;  but 
in  other  cases  the  materials  are  abundant ; 
and,  notwithstanding  that  he  seems  to 
speak  rather  contemptuously  of  this  func¬ 


tion  of  the  historian,  we  must  believe  that 
if  historical  biography  has  any  special 
function  at  all,  it  is  to  enable  us  to  under¬ 
stand  and  appreciate,  as  far  as  we  can,  the 
great  characters  of  former  ages. 

Connected  with  this  view  of  Dr.  Hook’s 
general  qualifleations  as  a  historian,  there 
IS  one  point  deserving  special  remark  and 
condemnation  :  we  mean  his  frequent  allu¬ 
sions  to  recent  and  present  events  and 
controversies.  Some  of  his  critics,  if  we 
mistake  not,  pointed  out  how  these  allu¬ 
sions  marred  the  historical  character  of  the 
introductory  chapter  of  his  first  volume ; 
but  he  has  introduced  them  with  scarcely 
less  frequency  in  his  second  volume.  It  is 
unfair  to  the  reader  and  unfair  to  the  sub¬ 
ject,  that,  in  considering  the  events  .and 
fesitures  of  the  Church  History  of  Eng¬ 
land,  we  should  be  continually  reminded 
that  Dr.  Hook  himself  has  been  .an  active 
and  keen  observer  of  the  history  of  his 
own  times,  and  a  zealous  participator  in 
many  of  its  discussions.  The  dark  perse¬ 
cutions  of  the  early  ages  recall  the  “  same 
malignant  passion  in  modern  controver¬ 
sialists,  who  dip  their  pens  in  gall,  or 
sharpen  the  arrows  of  a  poisoned  tongue 
to  wound  another’s  feelings the  holy 
days  of  the  Church  suggest  the  “  Ten 
Hours  Act the  schemes  of  Hildebrand, 
the  idea  of  3Ir.  CoMen — “  one  of  the  most 
consistent  and  phihanthropic  of  our  states¬ 
men” — that  war  might  be  avoided,  and  or¬ 
der  maintained,  “  by  the  establishment  of  a 
universal  referee.”  The  Crusades  open  up 
the  whole  question  of  the  Crimean  War, 
and  its  consecpiences,  in  the  excitement  ot 
the  decaying  spirit  of  chivalry,  and  the 
opening  the  fountain  of  benevolence  in 
the  rich,  so  that  “the  once  fashionable 
word  economy,  a  very  good  word  in  gene¬ 
ral,  was  buried  in  the  grave  of  Joseph 
Hume !” 

This  course  of  allusion  bespeaks  the 
habit  of  mind  of  the  pamphleteer  and 
iractical  philanthropist  rather  than  of  the 
listorian.  It  must  be  admitted  to  be  be¬ 
neath,  not  only  the  gravity — for  this  has 
long  since  departed — but  even  the  natural 
dignity,  of  the  historic  muse.  It  intrudes 
upon  the  associations  of  the  time,  without 
imparting  liveliness  to  the  narr.ative,  or 
even  pointing  any  moral  of  compensatory 
utility.  It  is  a  fault,  therefore,  which  Dr 
Hook  would  do  well  to  avoid  in  the  re¬ 
maining  volumes  of  his  work. 

As  a  whole,  however,  these  two  vol¬ 
umes  are  highly  creditable  to  the  author’s 
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industry  and  mental  accomplishments, 
while  they  supply,  so  far,  what  has  been 
hitherto  a  desideratum,  a  readable,  if  not 
exactly  popular.  History  of  the  Church  of 
England.  Every  chapter  presents  evidence 
of  accuracy  and  extent  oi  research,  and  of 
painstaking  earnestness  to  exhibit  the 
truth.  There  are  the  marks  of  an  acute, 
and  vigorous,  and  comprehensive  mind 
every  where ;  and  if  the  style  be  deficient 
in  picturesqueness,  subtlety,  or  glow,  it  is 
at  the  same  time  free  from  all  aflfectation. 
Dr.  Hook  does  not  seize  the  aspects  of 
Christian  history  with  the  vivid  imagina¬ 
tiveness  of  Dr.  Stanley,  nor  reproduce 
them  with  the  same  graphic  and  po¬ 
etic  touches ;  nor  does  he  display  any 
of  the  width  and  grandeur  of  compre¬ 
hension,  philosophic  richness  of  idea,  or 
elaborate  if  somewhat  rugged  power  of  i 
scenic  description,  which  place  Dr.  Mil- 1 
man  in  the  highest  rank  of  our  Church 
historians ;  but  he  has  excellent  qualities  of 
his  oiUTi,  in  which  neither  of  his  cotempo- 
raries  can  be  said  to  rival  him.  He  is 
pointed,  accurate,  and  practical ;  never  de¬ 
ficient  in  the  requisite  knowlege  of  his  sub¬ 
ject  ;  and  shedding  into  everj^  comer  of 
it,  if  not  the  li^ht  of  a  highly  imaginative 
or  reflective  mind,  that  dry  light  of  com¬ 
mon-sense,  which,  though  it  may  some¬ 
times  disenchant  the  past,  renders  it  for 
the  most  part  intelligible,  and  brings  it 
near,  in  not  unfamiliar  guise,  before  the 
reader. 

Dr.  Hook’s  first  volume,  we  have  said, 
oiiens  with  the  mission  of  St.  Augustine. 
The  history  of  this  mission — the  character 
and  plans  of  Gregory  the  Great,  who  con¬ 
ceived  it,  and  of  Augustine  himself,  and 
his  companions,  Laurentius,  Mellitus,  .Jus¬ 
tus,  and  Honorius,  who  carried  it  out — 
are  set  before  us  in  a  very  clear,  honest, 
and  interesting  manner.  Dr.  JJook’s  prac¬ 
tical  sense  and  plain  insight  are  no  where 
more  conspicuous  than  in  his  treatment  of 
this  great  epoch  in  the  Christian  history 
of  England ;  and  the  reader  will  find  some¬ 
thing  to  learn  in  his  pages,  and  a  fresh 
meaning  shed  here  and  there  over  the  ob¬ 
scurities  of  the  Italian  mission,  even  after 
Dr.  Stanley’s  interesting  lecture  in  his 
Historical  Memorials  of  Canterbury. 

lioth  writers  are  freely  inclined  to  cred¬ 
it  the  good  old  story  of  the  three  English 
j'outlis,  seen  by  Gregory  exposed  for  sale 
in  the  slave-market  at  Home.  The  fair 
complexion,  light  flaxen  hair,  and  express- 
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ive  countenances  of  the  youths,  stnick  the 
monk  of  St.  Andrew  as  he  passed  on*  his 
way.  They  presented  a  striking  contrast 
to  the  swarthy  visage  and  dark  hair  of  the 
slaves  from  the  coast  of  Africa  or  of  Syria, 
to  which  he  was  more  accustomed.  Gre¬ 
gory  seems  to  have  had  all  his  life  great 
love  for  children,  and  a  peculiar  tenderness 
of  heart.  He  stopjied  and  inquired  who 
they  were.  He  was  told  that  they  were 
Pagans,  and  he  sighed  that  “  faces  so  full 
of  light  and  brightness  should  be  in  the 
power  of  the  Prince  of  Darkness.”  He 
was  further  informed  that  they  belonged 
to  the  nation  called  “  Angles  ”  or  English  ; 
and  he  joyfully  responded,  with  that  love 
for  a  pun  which  seems  to  have  been  an  in¬ 
veterate  characteristic  of  the  worthy  ec¬ 
clesiastic,  “  W ell  are  they  called  Angles, 

I  for  they  have  the  faces  of  angels,  and  they 
I  ought  to  be  fellow-heirs  of  the  angels  in 
heaven.”  His  further  inquiries  only  in¬ 
creased  his  interest  in  them,  as  they  fed 
his  love  for  verbal  pleasantry.  He  was 
told  they  were  Deirans — natives  of  the 
district  l)etween  the  Humber  and  the 
Tyne,  then  known  as  Deira.  “  Rightly 
are  they  so  called,”  he  said,  “  plucked  as 
they  are  from  the  anger  of  God,  {de  ira 
Jlei,)  and  invited  to  the  mercy  of  Christ.” 
The  name  of  their  king,  “Ella,”  suggestetl 
that  they  would  vet  sing  “  Alleluia.” 

Whatever  trutli  there  may  be  in  the  de¬ 
tails  of  this  story  —  and  these  details, 
strange  as  they  may  seem,  are  not  incon¬ 
sistent  with  the  character  of  Gregory — 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  attention 
of  the  Rom.an  monk,  long  before  he  ha<l 
advanced  to  the  chair  of  St.  Peter,  had 
been  excited  toward  the  Saxons  in  Eng¬ 
land,  and  the  means  of  converting  them 
to  the  faith  of  Christ.  He  had  even  him¬ 
self  set  out,  with  a  few  of  his  monkish 
brethren,  to  undertake  the  work  of  their 
conversion.  The  populace  of  Rome,  how¬ 
ever,  by  whom  he  was  greatly  beloved, 
raised  a  wild  commotion  at  his  departure, 
and  the  Pope  was  forced  to  send  messen¬ 
gers  to  recall  him.  Many  years*  elapsed 
before  he  was  able  to  do  any  thing  to 
carry  otit  his  wishes.  In  the  mean  time, 
he  had  been  himself  elected  Pope ;  his 
cares  had  become  enlarged ;  but  he  did 
not  forget  his  early  desire.  He  employed 
an  agent  to  procure  him  English  slaves, 
whom  he  intended  to  emancipate,  and 

•  The  mention  of  “  KlU,"  Dr.  Stanley  remarks, 
fixes  the  date  of  the  story  before  688.  Ihe  mission 
of  Angus' ine  took  place  in  597. 
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train  for  the  work  of  missionaries  to  tlieir  that  whatsoever  you  shall  do  by  his  di¬ 
own  countrymen.  But  this  plan  did  not  rection  will  in  all  respects  be  profitable 
succeed ;  and,  returning  to  his  old  monas-  to  your  souls.  May  Almighty  God  pro- 
tery  on  the  Cadian  Hill,  he  selected  one  tect  you  with  his  grace,  and  grant  that  I 
of  the  brethren,  with  forty  companions,  to  may  iu  the  heavenly  coimtry  see  the  fruits 
fonn  a  band  of  missionaries  to  go  forth  of  your  labor,  inasmuch  as,  though  I  can 
to  conquer  England  to  the  Cross.  not  toil  with  you,  I  may  partake  in  the 

Augustine,  {he  leader  of  this  “  Italian  joy  of  the  reward,  because  I  am  w'illing  to 
band,”  is  by  no  means  a  hero  as  he  stands  labor.  God  keep  you  in  safety,  my  be- 
depicted  in  Dr.  Hook’s  pages.  Perhaps  loved  sons.  Dated  the  tenth  of  the  Ka- 
our  author  has  dealt  somewhat  hardly  lends  of  August,  etc.,  (twenty -third  of 
with  him,  as  with  all  the  early  Itali.an  July,  696.)” 

bishops.  Their  lack  of  courage,  their  in-  Thus  fortified  by  the  faith  and  encou- 
solent  and  high-handed  intrusion  of  their  ragement  of  one  to  w’hom  all  Christendom 
ow’n  customs  upon  the  British  Church,  looked  with  respect,  the  missionaries  pur- 
.nnd  their  personal  assumption  of  superior-  sued  their  way  from  Aix  to  Arles,  from 
ity  over  the  bishops  of  the  latter,  are  all  Arles  to  Vienne,  and  onward  by  Tours  to 
exposed  by  him  with  a  somew'hat  unspar-  the  coast.  In  autumn  they  landed  on  the 
ing  hand.  The  imagination  scarcely  finds  Isle  of  Tlianet,  although  at  w'hat  spot  ex- 
any  asjK'cts  of  magnanimity  or  sacred  actly — Eblie’s  Fleet  or  elsewhere — is  mat- 
grandeur  to  rest  ujion  in  his  picture  of  the  ter  of  doubt.  They  sent  forw’ard  their 
jiersons  and  characters  of  the  founders  of  interpreters  to  the  King,  Ethelbert,  and 
the  Anglo-Catholic  Church.  awaited  his  message  in  great  anxiety. 

Augustine  and  his  companions,  having  Ethelbert  was  not  only  King  of  Kent, 
set  out  on  their  iourney,  and  crossed  the  but  he  had,  moreover,  extendi  a  kind  of 
(Tallic  Alps  into  i*rovence,  began  to  fail  in  imperial  authority  as  far  as  the  Humber, 
their  purpose.  They  were  disappointed  He  was  married  to  Bertha,  a  French 
in  their  recejition  bv  the  Churen  in  the  princess  and  a  Christian.  On  her  mar- 
south  of  Gaul.  DiAiculties  and  dangers  riage,  it  had  been  stipulated  that  she 
seemed  to  surround  them  on  all  sides ;  and  should  enjoy  the  free  exercise  of  her  reli- 
their  leader,  instead  of  emboldening  them  gion ;  and  she  had  accordmgly  brought 
by  his  ex.ample,  suggested  the  cowardly  with  her,  as  her  chaplain,  Liudhard,  a 
thought  of  return.  He  himself  did  return  French  bishop.  A  small  chapel  outside  of 
to  Home  to  pray  Gregory  to  release  them  Canterbury,  which  had  been  used  as  a 
from  their  vows,  and  to  relinquish  a  pro-  place  of  Cliristian  worship  by  the  Britons, 
ject  which  they  regarded  as  hopeless,  fiad  been  assigned  to  her,  and  consecrated  ' 
But  Gregory  was  not  a  man  to  be  moved  afresh  bv  the  name  of  St.  Martin.  The 
so  easily  from  his  long-cherished  purpose,  fact  of  the  Queen  being  a  Christian,  is  no 
He  mildly  but  firmly  admonished  his  doubt  the  turning-point  of  the  whole  his- 
faithless  disciple,  .and  sent  1  im  forth  once  tory.  The  mind  of  the  King  h.ad  been 
more  on  his  journey,  the  bearer  of  the  fol-  prepared,  if  not  to  welcome  the  strangers, 
lowing  very  sensible  letter :  “  Gregory,  yet  to  receive  them  courteously,  and  to 
the  servant  of  the  servants  of  God,  to  listen  with  respect  to  what  they  had  to 
the  servants  of  the  Lord. — Forasmuch  say.  He  returned  a  message,  that  he 
as  it  W’ere  better  not  to  begin  a  good  would  grant  them  .an  interview’ ;  and  Au- 
work,  than  to  think  of  desisting  from  that  gustine,  if  neither  a  very  intrepid  nor  high- 
which  has  been  begun,  it  behoves  you,  my  ly  enlightened  man,  at  least  knew  how  to 
beloved  sons,  to  accomplish  the  goo<l  make  the  most  of  his  opjiortunities.  The 
work,  which,  by  the  help  of  the  Lord,  you  King  desired  that  the  meeting  should  be 
have  undertaken.  Let  not,  therefore,  the  in  the  open  air ;  he  h.ad  some  suspicion  of 
toil  of  the  journey  nor  the  tongues  of  magical  arts,  and  wished  to  see  every 
evil-speaking  men  deter  you ;  but  w'ith  all  thing  clearly  with  his  own  eyes,  and  form 
possible  earnestness  and  zt'al  perform  that  his  ow’n  calm  decision.  He  was  a  man  of 
which,  by  God’s  direction,  you  have  un-  strong  sense  and  sound  judgment,  as  his 
dertaken,  being  assured  that  much  labor  is  words  w'ill  immeiliately  show’.  Augustine 
follow’ed  by  greater  eternal  reward.  When  arranged  his  monks  in  procession  and 
Augustine,  your  Provost,  returns,  (whom  placed  himself  at  the  head — his  tall  and 
W’e  have  also  constituted  your  Abbot,)  commanding  figure  conspicuous  among 
humbly  obey  him  in  all  things,  knowing  the  rest.  He  was  “  higher  than  any  of 
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his  people,fromhi8  shoulders  and  upward.”  this  great  crisis,  however,  his  moderation 
There  was  carried  before  him  a  silver  and  his  sense  did  not  forsake  him.  lie 
cross,  and  a  large  picture  of  Christ,  painted  caused  it  to  be  announced,  that  he  did  not 
and  gilded  according  to  the  fashion  of  the  intend  to  compel  others  to  follow  his  ex¬ 
time  ;  and  as  the  missionaries  slowly  ad-  ample ;  for  he  had  learned,  says  Bede — a 
vanced,  they  chanted,  under  the  guidance  lesson  which  so  many  in  later  ages  have 
of  Honorius,  Gregory’s  own  purtil,  one  of  found  it  so  hard  to  learn — “  th.at  the  serv- 
those  deeply  solemn  litanies  known  to  ice  of  Christ  ought  to  be  voluntary.” 
after-ages  as  Gregorian,  and  which,  heard  The  example  of  Ethelbert,  whatever 
for  the  first  time  by  Barbarian  ears,  must  might  be  his  toleration,  could  not  fail  to 
have  deejdy  impressed  them.  *  spread  widely.  Without  the  intervention 

The  King  gave  them  a  respectful  wel-  of  the  miraculous  agencies  which,  by  the 
come ;  invited  the  missionaries  to  be  seat-  time  of  Bede,  had  become  associated  with 
ed  ;  while  Augustine  himself,  under  the  the  event,  there  was  enough  in  the  natural 
shadow  of  the  ancient  oak  which  c.anopied  circumstances  of  the  case  to  account  for 
the  royal  retinue,  proclaimed  by  his  inter-  the  rapid  conversion  of  the  people.  The 
preters  “  how  the  merciful  .Tesus,  by  his  Witan  assembled,  and  passed  the  laws, 
own  passion,  redeemed  this  guilty  world,  known  as  the  Dooms  of  Ethelbert,  which 
and  opened  to  believing  men  an  entrance  recognized  Christianity  and  the  tvstablish- 
into  the  kingdom  of  heaven.”  The  an-  inent  of  the  Church  in  the  kingdom  of 
swer  of  the  King  was  a  very  memoraVde  Kent.  Crowds  flocked  to  be  baptized, 
one,  and  well  deserves  to  be  quoted  for  its  Gregory  states,  in  a  letter  to  the  Patri- 
rare  sense.  Italmost  merits  the  commend-  arch  Eulogius,  that  ten  thousand  were 
ation  of  Dr.  Stanley,  “that  it  cont.ains  the  b.aptized  in  one  day.  Nothing,  so  far, 
seeds  of  all  that  is  excellent  in  the  Eng-  could  h.ave  been  more  successful  than  the 
lish  character.”  “Very  fair,”  said  he,  mission;  and  the  heart  of  the  gentle 
“  are  the  w'ords  you  have  uttered,  and  the  Gregory  must  have  lx?cn  moved  when  he 
promises  you  make.  But  to  us  these  heard  of  the  accomjflislunent  of  his  long- 
things  are  new,  and  their  full  meaning  I  cherished  purj)ose.  The  missionaries,  with 
do  not  understand.  I  am  not  prepared  to  others  who  came  from  Rome  to  join  them, 
give  my  assent  to  them,  and  renounce  the  were  established  within  the  walls  of  Can- 
customs  which  I  have  so  long  observed  terburj'.  The  King  even  gave  up  his  pal- 
with  the  whole  Anglo-Saxon  race.  But  ace  to  Augustine  for  a  residence ;  and  on 
you  have  come  from  far.  You  are  stran-  the  adjacent  ground  the  foundations  of 
gers.  And  I  clearly  perceive  that  your  the  first  cathedral  were  laid, 
sole  wish  and  only  object  is  to  communi-  The  Cliurch  not  only  prospered  in 
cate  to  us  what  you  believe  to  be  good  Kent,  but  it  spread  into  Essex.  The 
and  trtie.  You  shall  not  be  molested.  King  of  Essex,  who  was  Ethelbert’s 
You  shall  be  hospitably  entertained.  We  nephew,  sought  the  aid  of  the  mission- 
T^dll  make  provision  for  your  mainten.ance.  aries ;  and  Mellitus  and  others  were  dis- 
And  w'e  do  not  prohibit  you  from  uniting  patched  to  preach  and  organize  the  Church 
to  your  society  any  persons  whom  you  there.  Mellitus  was  consecrated  Bishop 
may  persuade  to  embrace  your  faith.”  of  London,  and  restoreil  the  Churches  of 
It  was  impossible  that  Augustine  and  St.  Paul’s  and  Westminster,  which  had 
his  companions  could  have  made  a  fairer  been  formerly  consecrated  by  the  Celtic 
beginning.  They  w'ere  allowed  to  settle  bishops.  Augustine  himself  became  Arch- 

Seacefully ;  the  Queen’s  Church  of  St.  bishop,  and  receiveil  the  pallium  from  his 
lartiu  was  assigned  to  them,  where  they  friend  and  master  Gregory, 
might  worship ;  and  the  King’s  heart  was  The  difficulties  of  Augustine  only  began 
already  disposed  toward  them.  In  this  when  he  found  himself  ex.alted  to  this 
time  of  trial  they  conducted  themselves  high  position ;  and  the  capacities  not 
with  consistent  simplicity  and  right  judg-  merely  of  a  faithful  and  zealous  preacher, 
ment.  They  devoted  themselves  to  the  but  of  an  ecclesiastical  superintendent  and 
instruction  of  the  people  in  the  Gospel,  politician,  were  demanded  of  him.  Ilis 
and  labored  affectionately  and  without  first  perplexity  was  a  slight  one.  lie  was 
ceasing  to  win  them  to  Christ.  Their  la-  at  a  loss  as  to  what  liturgy  he  should  use 
bors  were  soon  rewarded.  On  the  second  in  the  newly  erected  churches.  There 
of  June,  697,  Ethelbert  openly  declared  were,  it  is  W’ell  known,  four  princip.al  lit- 
himself  a  Christian,  aud  was  baptized.  In  urgles  in  the  early  Church — the  liturgy  of 
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St.  James,  which  was  followed  generally 
in  the  Eastern  Churches  —  the  litur- 
Tgy  of  St.  Mark,  which  was  followed 
in  Egypt  and  Abyssinia — the  Homan, 
claiming  the  authority  of  St.  Peter 
— and  the  Gallican,  derived  probably, 
through  Irenajus,  from  Ephesus  and  St. 
John.  In  the  small  Church  of  St.  Martin, 
reserved  to  the  Queen,  the  G.allican  litur¬ 
gy  had  been  hitherto  observed.  Augus¬ 
tine — a  genuine  Homan — liked  neither 
the  Gallican  liturgy  nor  the  Gallican 
bishops,  .although  he  had  been  obliged  to 
seek  consecration  at  the  hands  of  the 
Hishop  of  Arles,  who  alone  amongst  them 
reimvined  in  direct  communion  with 
Home.  At  the  8.ame  time  he  did  not  care 
to  displease  the  Queen,  by  the  summary 
substitution  of  the  Homan  instead  of  the 
Gallican  liturgy.  In  his  difficulty  he  con¬ 
sulted  Gregory,  who  gave  him,  as  he  al¬ 
ways  did,  sound  and  c.atholic  advice,  the 
spirit  of  which  it  would  have  been  Avell 
for  him  to  have  followed,  not  only  on  this, 
but  on  subsequent  occasions.  lie  advised 
him,  in  arranging  the  service  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  Church,  “  not  to  tie  himself  down  to 
the  Hom.an  ritu.al,  or  to  the  Gallican,  or  to 
any  other,  but  to  select  out  of  every 
Church  what  is  pious,  religious,  and  right, 
and  so  to  form  a  new  liturgy  for  the 
Church  of  England” — an  English  liturgy  ; 
for,  he  added,  .an  illusion  to  Augustine’s 
too  narrow  attachment  to  every  thing 
Italian,  “  things  are  not  to  be  valued  on 
account  of  places,  but  places  for  the  good 
things  they  contain.” 

Augustine’s  chief  difficulties  .and  failure 
regarded  the  treatment  of  the  surviving 
bishops  of  his  British  Church.  It  would 
have  required  not  a  little  wisdom  and 
gentleness,  mingled  with  firmness,  to  har¬ 
monize  the  relations  Injtween  the  new 
Italian  and  the  old  Celtic  ecclesiastical  ele¬ 
ments.  Augustine  mistook  obstinacy  for 
firmness,  and  an  assertion  of  his  ]>ersonal 
8uprem.acy  verging  on  insolence  for  the  ap¬ 
propriate  dignity  of  his  position.  The  re¬ 
sults  were  what  might  h.ave  been  expected. 
The  British  bishops  .assembled  twice  with 
him  in  conference.  They  seemed  disposed, 
if  not  to  surrender  their  peculiar  customs,* 
yet  to  unite  under  his  primacy,  if  he  had 
only  treated  them  with  considerate  regard. 
But  he  insisted  on  the  recognition  of  his 
primacy,  while  as  yet  the  subject  was  only 

*  The  observation  of  Easter  and  the  form  of  the 
tonsure  were  the  two  main  usages  of  the  Celtic 
Church,  distinguishing  it  from  the  Italian. 


under  discussion.  He  refused  to  rise  up 
to  meet  them  when  they  ^peared.  They 
were  justly  indignant.  Tney  would  con¬ 
cede  nothing.  They  positively  refused  to 
receive  him  as  their  metropolitan.  “  If, 
while  they  were  equals,”  they  said,  “he 
would  not  treat  them  with  respect,  what 
were  they  to  expect  if  they  elected  him 
their  superior,  and  took  the  vow  of  canon¬ 
ical  obedience  ?” 

Augustine,  by  his  rudeness  and  arro¬ 
gance,  lost  a  great  opportunity,  and  b.alked 
the  full  hopes  of  his  imaster,  who  h.ad  con¬ 
templated  the  conversion  of  all  England, 
and  the  establishment  of  two  metropoli- 
tiins  with  four  suftragans.  Ilis  owm  pri¬ 
macy  w’.as  not  destined  to  extend  beyond 
London  .and  Hochester.  His  letters  to 
Gregory,  and  the  puerile  questions  to 
which  he  seeks  .answer,  show  the  limits  of 
his  mind,  and  the  W'eakness  of  his  char¬ 
acter.  Yet  withall  there  are  few  who  have 
l)een  j)ennitted  to  do  such  a  work  as  he 
did — a  work  with  w'hich  his  n.ame  will 
stand  immemorially  associated. 

After  Augustine’s  death,  the  Italian 
mission  passed  through  various  vicissitudes, 
attaining  a  temporary  success  as  far  north 
as  Northumbria;  but  ere  long  sinking  into 
weakness,  and  almost  verging  on  extinc¬ 
tion.  Laurentius,  who  had  been  one  ol 
Augustine’s  companions  from  the  begin¬ 
ning,  succeeded  to  the  see  of  Canterbury. 
He  was  a  man  of  more  conciliatory  and 
gracious  spirit  than  his  friend,  .and  he  la¬ 
bored  faithfully  to  repair  the  errors  which 
the  former  had  committed  in  his  inter¬ 
course  with  the  Celtic  bishops.  But  the 
opportunities  of  Augustine  could  not  be 
recalled.  His  arrogance  .and  indiscretion 
had  left  bitter  traces.  The  Churches  ol 
Ireland  and  Gaul  made  common  cause 
with  that  of  Britain,  and  deeply  resented 
the  insults  to  which  its  bishops  had  l)een 
subjected.  To  such  an  extent  was  this 
carried,  that  when  Bishop  I)ag.an  arrived 
in  the  island  from  the  Gallican  Abbot  Co- 
lumbanus,  he  refused  not  only  to  hold 
church  communion  with  the  Italian  mis¬ 
sionaries,  but  even  to  accept  of  their  hos¬ 
pitality,  .and  to  eat  with  them  in  private. 
Laurentius  did  what  he  could,  issued  a 
conciliatory  j)a8toral  letter,  and  refrained 
from  all  attempts  to  intrude  the  Homan 
“  customs”  upon  the  reluctant  Britons. 
He  did  not  accomplish  much  himself,  but 
he  paved  the  way  for  future  union. 

Difficulties  of  a  more  pressing  kind 
speedily  assailed  him.  Tne  good  and 
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nmbria,  and  fled  in  his  straits  to  the  court 
of  Iledwald,  King  of  the  East  Angles. 
Here  he  encountered  Paulinus,  one  of  the 
Italian  missionaries,  who  had  ^en  invited 
to  the  court  of  East-Anglia,  although  the 
King  had  turned  from  the  faith  into  which 
he  had  been  baptized  to  his  old  idolatry. 
Entreated  to  deliver  up  Edwin  to  the 
vengeance  of  his  enemy,  Hedwald  hesitated 
what  to  do ;  while  Edwin,  desiring  shel¬ 
ter,  but  ready  for  flight,  sat  sad  and  soli¬ 
tary  on  a  stone  seat  at  the  palace-gate. 
As  he  sat  there,  Paulinus  found  him  out, 
and,  professing  to  foretell  the  decision  of 
the  King,  communicated  to  him  the  assur¬ 
ance  of  his  safety.  He  ventured  also  to 
hint  that  an  illustrious  destiny  awaited 
him,  and  took  him  bound  th.at,  should  the 

f)rophecy  prove  true,  he  would  then  give 
leed  to  the  prophet  who  had  mysteriously 
comforted  him. 

In  due  time  Edwin  regained  his  rights, 
and  married  Ethelburga,  the  sister  of  Ead- 
bald  of  Kent,  in  whose  train  Paulinus  came 
to  Northumbria  as  her  chaplain.  Seizing 
a  favorable  opportunity,  he  reminded  the 
King  of  his  promise  to  the  unknown  pro- 
jihet  as  he  sat  at  the  palace-gate  of  Ued- 
wald.  Moved  by  the  event,  Edwin  as¬ 
sembled  his  Witan,  and  the  subject  of  the 
introduction  of  Christianity  was  fully  dis- 
cu86e<l.  Bede  has  preserved  an  account 
of  the  proceedings ;  .and  they  are  deeply 
interesting,  both  in  themselves  and  their 
results.  The  first  sjieaker  on  the  subject 
was  Coifi,  the  chief  priest  of  the  North¬ 
umbrians.  It  is  likely  that  he  had  been 
already  tampered  with  by  the  missiona¬ 
ries  ;  but  he  apj^ears  to  have  been  a  m.an  of 
easy,  worldly  turn  of  mind,  to  w’hom  the 
only  use  of  religion  was  to  secure  worldly 
gooil.  He  had  not  found  the  old  religion 
seiadceable  in  this  way.  “  If  the  goils  were 
goo<l  for  any  thing,  they  w'ould  assist  him, 
who  h.ad  been  most  careful  to  serve  them,” 
he  argued  ;  “  but  he  had  not  found  much 
good  from  them  in  his  own  experience. 
If,  therefore,”  he  .addressed  the  King, 
“  you  find  these  new  doctrines  which  are 
preached  to  us  more  efficacious,  it  only 
remains  for  us  to  receive  them  without 
delay.”  The  speech  of  another  of  the  an¬ 
cient  men  of  Northumbria  is  of  a  far  no¬ 
bler  tone,  and  deserves  to  be  quoted  for 
its  expressive  significance.  It  seems  to 
(*pen  a  glimpse  into  the  deeper  thought¬ 
fulness  of  those  Saxon  times,  and  to  show 
what  profound  sadness  there  was  felt  to 
be  in  human  life  then,  not  less  than  in 


more  reflective  ages.  “The  present  life 
of  man  upon  earth,  O  King!”  says  this 
Saxon  sage,  “seems  to  me,  in  compari¬ 
son  of  that  time  which  is  unknown  to  us, 
like  to  the  swift  flight  of  a  sparrow  through 
the  room  wherein  you  sit  at  supper  in  win¬ 
ter  with  your  ealdermen  and  thanes  —  a 
good  fire  having  been  lit  in  the  midst,  and 
the  room  made  warm  thereby,  whilst 
storms  of  rain  and  snow'  rage  abroad  :  the 
sparrow,  I  say,  flying  in  at  one  door,  and 
immedi.ately  out  at  another,  whilst  he  is 
within,  is  safe  from  the  wintry  storm  ;  but 
a  short  space  of  fair  weather  soon  ])a8sed 
over,  he  immediately  vanishes  out  of  your 
sight  into  the  dark  winter  again.  So  this 
life  appears  for  a  short  space ;  but  of  what 
went  before,  or  what  is  to  follow,  we  are 
utterly  ignorant.  If,  therefore,  this  new 
doctrine  cont.ains  something  more  certain, 
it  seems  justly  to  deserve  to  be  folio w’ed.” 

This  was  the  general  tone  of  the  assem¬ 
bly.  All  seemed  moved  by  the  spirit  of 
change.  None  stood  up  earnestly  for  the 
old  faith.  On  the  motion  of  Coifi,  l*auli- 
nus  was  introduced,  and  preached  to  them 
the  fiospel :  “  Tliat  they  should  turn  from 
these  vanities  unto  the  living  God,  w’ho 
made  heaven  and  earth,  and  the  sea,  and 
all  things  that  are  therein.”  The  King 
declared  himself  a  believer;  Coifi  made 
himself  conspicuous  as  an  iconoclast  of 
idolatry ;  and  Christianity  was  declared 
to  be  the  established  religion  in  the  north 
as  in  the  south  of  Saxondom. 

The  fabric  thus  hastily  raised,  however, 
w’as  as  h.astily  demolished.  King  Edwin 
was  baptized  at  York  on  Easter-day,  627  ; 
and  before  the  close  of  the  year  6.33,  he 
had  lost  both  his  kingdom  and  his  life  at 
the  fat.al  field  of  Hatfield  Chase,  not  far 
from  Doncaster.  The  pagan  Penda  hated 
the  (ffiristians  and  their  (iod ;  and,  by  his 
ruthless  cruelty,  soon  extirpated  the  infant 
Church  of  Northumbria.  Paulinus,  with 
that  lack  of  devotedness  characteristic  of 
all  the  It.ali.an  missionaries,  fled  into  Kent 
with  the  widowed  Queen  and  her  child¬ 
ren,  and  there  was  glad  to  hide  his  dimin¬ 
ished  greatness  in  the  small  see  of  Ro¬ 
chester. 

The  conversion  of  the  Northern  Saxons 
W’as  destined  to  come,  not  from  the  Ro- 
m.an  mission,  but  from  the  despised  Celtic 
Church.  Every  where  in  the  w’cst  the 
Celtic  missionaries,  with  Columba  at  their 
head,  showed  a  persevering  courage  and 
high-hearted  faith  superior  to  the  Italians. 
Extending  themselves  from  Scotland,  they 
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colonized  Lindisfame,  as  they  had  done 
Iona,  and  gpradually  spread  the  truth  once 
more  throughout  Northumbria.  Aidan, 
a  disciple  of  Columba,  was  the  great  apos¬ 
tle  of  this  moment.  As  if  to  show  his 
determination  to  have  no  connection  with 
the  Gregorijin  missionaries,  he  established 
his  see  at  Lindisfame,  and  not  at  York. 

It  is  very  remarkable  to  what  extent 
the  stre-am  of  Christian  evangelization 
Bpre.ad  into  Enghond  from  the  north,  ra¬ 
ttier  than  from  the  south  —  from  the  holy 
islands  of  Iona  and  Lindisfame,  rather  than 
from  Home  or  Ciinterbury — by  Celtic,  ra¬ 
ther  than  by  Itali<au  agency.  Middle  An¬ 
glia  was  converted  by  Celtic  missionaries,  ' 
and  Lichfield  established  as  the  seat  of  a  { 
bishopric,  without  any  reference  to  the  i 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  Essex  was  ' 
regained  to  the  Church,  after  the  flight  of 
Mellitus  from  London,  by  Finan,  a  dis- 1 
ciple  of  Aidan.  And  even  Sussex,  so  close  j 
to  Kent,  owed  the  Gospel  to  a  north- 
countryman,  Wilfrid,  acting  independent-  ! 
ly  of  the  Canterbury  mission,  although  es- 
jiousing  its  side  in  the  rivalry  between  the 
two  Churches. 

But  notwithstanding  the  higher  activity 
and  zeal  of  the  Celtic  Church,  them  was 
an  inevitable  tendency  in  favor  of  the  su- 

firemacy  of  the  Church  at  Canterbury, 
t  grew  stronger,  in  some  respects,  by 
virtue  of  the  very  weakness  of  its  person- 1 
al  representatives.  So  soon  as  they  ceased  I 
to  provoke  opposition,  the  natural  influ-  j 
ence  of  Home,  which  they  represented,  \ 
began  to  tell  every  where  throughout  | 
England.  There  w.as  a  general  desire  to 
look  to  Rome  with  respect ;  the  assump¬ 
tion,  upon  which  all  its  pretensions  rested, 
that  St.  Peter  was  the  Prince  of  the  Apos¬ 
tles,  and  that  the  Bishop  of  Rome  was 
St.  Peter’s  successor,  was  rapidly  gaining 
ground  even  in  the  Celtic  Church.  When 
this  was  in  any  degree  admitted,  there  re- 
maine<l  little  to  fight  for.  It  may  be  add¬ 
ed,  moreover,  that  the  tendencv  to  politi¬ 
cal  centralization  throughout  l5ngland  fa¬ 
vored  the  idea  of  Church  unity.  The 
appointment  of  a  Saxon,  F rithona  —  who 
assumed  the  Latin  appellation  of  Deus- 
dedit  —  to  the  see  of  Canterbury,  greatly 
hastened  the  natural  course  of  events. 
Deusdedit  put  himself  into  direct  commu¬ 
nication  with  the  Celtic  party,  and  labored 
with  such  success  in  the  work  of  concilia¬ 
tion,  that  he  is  found  presiding  at  the 
dedication  of  SaxulPs  monastery  at  Pe¬ 
terborough,  surrounded  by  prelates  and 


f>rinces  of  all  shades  of  opinion,  and  all 
ooking  with  respect  to  his  authority. 

This  change  advanced,  it  may  be  im¬ 
agined,  more  slowly,  and  amidst  more  dif¬ 
ficulties,  in  the  north  than  in  the  south. 
So  long  as  Aidan  or  Finan  lived,  it  made 
no  progress.  They  were  stoutly  resolved 
to  mamtain  their  peculiar  customs  and 
ritual,  and  to  yield  in  nothing  to  the  see 
of  Canterbury.  But  when  Colman  suc¬ 
ceeded  to  the  see  of  Lindisfame,  the  fa¬ 
mous  conference  or  synod  at  Whitby — 
then  known  by  the  name  of  Streanesheale 
— w’as  held,  and  the  whole  subject  brought 
under  discussion.  Kemble  calls  the  as¬ 
sembly  a  Wittenagemot.  Wilkins,  in  his 
Concilia^  regards  it  as  an  ecclesiastical 
synod.  It  probably  united  both  charac¬ 
ters.  The  King  presided.  Churchmen 
and  nobles,  and  even  ladies  —  Hilda, 
the  celebrated  Abbess  of  Hartlepool,  and 
then  of  Whitby,  is  mentioned  —  were 
present.  The  question  discussed  w.a.s,  vir¬ 
tually,  Iona  or  Rome.  Colman  defended 
the  customs  of  the  Celtic  Church,  as  de¬ 
rived  from  St.  John  the  Evangelist. 
Wilfrid,  a  young  Saxon  —  of  whose  activ¬ 
ity  in  8i)reading  the  Gospel  in  Sussex  we 
have  already  heard,  who  had  been  edu¬ 
cated  in  the  Celtic  Church,  l>ut  had  be¬ 
come  a  violent  p.artisan  of  every  thing  Ro¬ 
man — conduct^  the  debate  on  the  oppo¬ 
site  side.  He  was  gifted  w’ith  great  pow¬ 
ers  of  subtlety  and  eloquence,  and  speed¬ 
ily  overwhelmed  the  good,  but  not  very 
clever,  Bisho))  by  Ids  arguments.  Espe¬ 
cially  that  argument  as  to  the  priority  of 
Peter  among  the  apostles  —  based  on  a 
misapplication  of  the  famous  text,  “  Thou 
art  Peter,”  etc.  —  made  a  strong  impres¬ 
sion.  The  King  could  not  withstand  its 
force,  and  inquired  :  “  Is  it  true  or  not, 
Colman,  that  these  words  were  spoken  to 
I*eter  by  our  I.ord  ?”  Colman  could  not 
deny  this.  “Then,”  said  the  King,  “can 
you  show  aiw  such  power  given  to  your 
Columba?”  Colm.an  was  forced  to  confess 
he  could  not.  “Then,”  said  the  King, 
“  I  tell  you  plainly,  I  will  not  stand  op¬ 
posed  to  the  doorkeeper  of  the  kingdom 
of  heaven.”  The  cause  of  Rome,  as  on 
many  future  occasions,  triumphed  by  un¬ 
generous  misrepresentation  and  false  logic. 
Colman  retired  from  the  contest,  resigned 
his  bishopric,  and  left  the  field  in  the  pos¬ 
session  of  the  partisans  of  the  Roman 
Church.  The  see  was  transferred  again 
to  York,  as  in  the  days  of  Paulinus  ;  and 
the  country  soon  became  united  ecclesias- 
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tically,  as  well  as  politically.  Xeander 
mourns  over  this  issue  of  the  Whitby 
Conference.  “Had  the  Scottish  tendency 
prevailed,”  he  thinks,  “  Enpfland  would 
nave  obtained  a  more  free  Church  consti- 
tion.”  But  this  is  doubtful.  Rome  was 
destined,  sooner  or  later,  to  prevail.  The 
Celtic  Church,  with  all  its  excellences, 
sank  ere  long  into  inactivity  and  ignorance, 
and  was  supplanted,  centuries  after,  even 
in  its  primitive  seats,  by  the  more  aggres¬ 
sive  and  less  pure  form  of  Roman  Christ- 
ianity. 

We  have  dwelt  thus  long  on  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  Christianity  in  England  in 
connection  with  the  Canterbury  mission. 
Tlie  story  has  many  elements  of  interest ; 
and,  as  we  have  said  already,  we  do  not 
know  that  it  has  ever  been  told  lH‘fore  by 
such  critic.al  discrimination,  and  plain, 
forcible  poM'er  of  narrative,  as  by  Dr. 
Hook.  There  is  no  part  of  his  two  vol¬ 
umes  more  interesting.  We  must  now 
hurry,  however,  over  the  remainder  of  his 
first  volume. 

The  annals  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Church 
present,  subsequently  to  the  conference  .at 
vVbitby,  three  important  stages  of  devel¬ 
opment,  respectively  signalized  by  the. 
names  of  Theodorus,  (668,)  Alfred,  (8V7,) 
and  Dunstan,  (959.) 

It  w.a8  particularly  fortun.ate  for  the 
Church  of  England,  th.at  as  soon  as  it  pre¬ 
sented  the  appearance  of  consolidating 
into  a  single  system,  it  should  have  se¬ 
cured  the  ser\ice  of  so  distinguished  u 
metropolit.an  as  Tlieodorus  of  Tarsus,  a 
man  not  only  of  great  scholarship,  but  of 
high  .administrative  abilitv,  and  clear  ap- 

Iweci.ation  of  the  wants  of  his  time.  He 
lad  l)een  educated  in  the  subtleties  of  the 
Antiochian  theology,  and  had  preserved 
his  orthodoxy  amidst  all  the  he.ats  of  the 
Monothelitc  controv'ersy.  At  the  instiga¬ 
tion  of  the  Roman  Bishop  Vitalian,  to 
whom  the  .apj)ointment  had  been  com¬ 
mitted,  he  accepted  the  see  of  Canter¬ 
bury,  with  no  wish  but  to  do  his  duty  as 
he  best  could ;  and  to  his  mingled  ze.al, 
wisdom,  and  pnidence  the  Cliurch  of 
England  owes  not  only  its  parochial  or¬ 
ganization,  but  the  commencement  of  that 
higher  education,  which  Alfred,  and  after¬ 
ward  William  of  Wykeham  and  King 
Henry  V'l.,  established  on  such  broad  .and 
lasting  foundations.  Hitherto  there  had 
been  nothing  of  the  ch.aracter  of  parishes. 
The  clergy  lived  in  the  monasteries  estab¬ 
lished  at  Canterbury,  Lindisfanie,  and 


elsewhere ;  and  from  thence  went  forth  to 
preach  the  Gospel  to  the  towns  in  the 
plain,  or  the  villages  among  the  moun¬ 
tains.  They  would  be  absent  for  weeks 
on  these  missionary  errands,  and  frequent¬ 
ly  be  exposed  to  great  perils  by  land  and 
water.  It  was  the  hardihood  and  devot¬ 
edness  of  the  Celtic  missionaries  in  these 
excursions  that  gave  them  such  great  suc¬ 
cess,  and  contributed  to  the  spread  of  the 
Gospel  in  various  quarters  where  the 
Italiiins  could  find  little  or  no  footing. 
But  the  same  qualities  were  by  no  means 
so  serviceable  in  guiding  and  ordering  the 
Church  where  it  had  alre.ady  been  estab¬ 
lished.  '^The  political  ability  and  the 
more  cosmopolitan  learning  of  the  Italian, 
or  as,  in  the  case  of  Tlieodorus,  of  the 
Greek  Christians,  were  the  accomplish¬ 
ments  most  needed  for  this  purpose.  And 
the  Anglo-Saxon  Church  had  now  reached 
this  point  in  its  career. 

So  soon,  accordingly,  as  Theodonis  was 
settled  in  his  see,  he  resolved  to  make  a 
tour  of  inspection  throughout  England, 
and  reduce  its  diverse  dioceses  to  such  or¬ 
der  and  unity  as  he  could.  Tliis  he  did 
with  gre.at  judgment  Ujion  the  whole.  In 
the  course  of  his  visitation,  he  found,  lie- 
sides  those  in  the  monasteries,  many  cler¬ 
gy  established  as  private  chaplains  with 
the  great  thanes.  His  discerning  eye  at 
once  detecteil  here  the  rudiments  of  the 
parochial  system,  with  which  he  had  been 
familiar  in  the  Greek  Church.  “  He  per- 
su.adeil  the  thanes  and  la.ided  proprietors 
to  assign  to  their  chaplains  an  inde|>end- 
ent  position,  and  by  placing  a  church  in 
the  center  of  their  estates,  to  secure  a 
constant  intercourse  between  the  minister 
of  the  Gospel,  the  inmates  of  the  castle, 
and  the  serfs.  The  endowment  consisted 
jirobably  of  grants  of  land,  or  fixed 
charges  upon  persons  and  propertv ;  but 
of  tithes  no  mention  is  made  in  Bede.” 
He  moreover  encouraged  the  formation  of 
parishes,  “  by  adopting  the  principle  laid 
downi  by  the  Emperor  .Tustinian  in  the 
laws  which  he  published  in  541  and  543 ; 
according  to  which,  the  right  of  patronage 
was  conceded  to  the  fonnilers  of  churches 
and  their  heirs,  provided  that  the  church 
had  a  specific  income  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  minister.” 

In  addition  to  this  great  work,  Theo¬ 
dorus,  as  we  have  said,  laid  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  English  scholarship.  He  converted 
St.  Augustine’s  monastery  at  Canterbury 
into  a  school  of  learning ;  and  in  Hadrian, 
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a  learned  African  who  had  accompanied  destined  to  culminate,  in  the  two  follow- 
him  to  Ene^land,  he  found  an  active  co-  ing  centuries,  in  Gregory  VII.  and  Inno* 
suljutor.  Hadrian  is  described  by  AVilliam  cent  III.,  had  already  begun  to  work  pow- 
of  Malmesbury  as  a  “  fountain  of  letters  erfully  in  the  Church.  Of  its  broader 
and  a  river  of  arts.”  Under  the  influence  political  developments  we  shall  imraedi- 
of  these  great  men,  “all  the  larger  and  ately  hear  more,  in  connection  with  An- 
better  monasteries  were  converted  into  selm  and  Thomas  a  liecket.  These  had 
schools  of  learning,  in  w’hich  the  laity  as  scarcely  as  yet  shown  themselves  so  far 
well  as  the  clergy  imbibed  a  respect  for  west  as  England  ;  but  the  spirit  of  eccle- 
literature,  and  in  many  cases  a  love  for  it.  siastical  pnde  which  tended  to  raise  the 
Even  the  monasteries  belonging  to  the  clergy  into  a  separate  caste,  and  isolate 
fair  sex  were  converted  into  seminaries  of  them,  as  a  distinct  governing  influence, 
learning ;  and  the  Abbess  Ilildelidis  and  from  the  social  life  around  them,  had  al- 
her  nuns  w'ere,  in  the  next  generation,  ready  strongly  set  in.  Hitherto,  while 
able  to  understand  the  Graecisms  of  Aid-  there  had  been  numerous  monasteries  in 
helm,  in  his  Latin  treatise,  De  laudibus  England,  there  had  been  no  regular  mo- 
Virginitatis,  written  for  their  special  edi-  nastic  systems.  Each  monastery  had  its 
flcation.  In  the  time  of  Bede,  as  the  his-  own  rules  and  regulations.  “  The  living 
torian  himself  informs  us,  there  were  in  community  was  not  yet  practicetl  in 
scholars  of  Theodorus  and  Hadrian  who  England,  and  no  one  yielded,  or  pretended 
were  as  well  versed  in  the  Greek  and  to  yield,  his  own  will  to  the  will  of  a  su- 
Ijatin  languages  as  in  their  own ;  and  i^rior  ” — so  says  Uunstan’s  biographer, 
when  literature  w'as  almost  extinguished  In  not  a  few  of  the  monasteries,  the  monks 
in  France,  Alcuin  could  boast  of  the  were  even  married.  The  parochial  clergy 
learned  men  and  the  noble  libraries  of  married  as  they  pleased.  Not  only  in 
England.”  England,  but  over  a  great  part  of  the 

It  was  one  of  the  chief  merits  of  Alfred’s  Continent,  many  of  them,  probably  most 
reign,  that  he  not  merely  carried  forward  of  them,  were  married  men.  But  the 
the  work  of  education  which  Theodorus  growing  spirit  of  ecclesiasticism  had  be- 
had  begun,  but  that  he  gave  it  a  new  and  gun  to  frown  upon  this  state  of  things.  A 
independent  impulse.  Theodorus  con-  married  priest,  it  was  already  apparent, 
verted  the  monasteries  into  schools ;  Al-  could  never  attain  to  the  same  position 
fred  established  schools  independently  of  and  authority  as  one  who  denied  himself 
the  monasteries — laid  the  foundation,  in  the  privilege  of  matrimony  for  the  sake  of 
fact,  of  what  has  proved  so  great  a  benefit  the  Church.  The  tide  had  strongly  be- 
to  England,  its  nublio-school  system.  In  gun  in  favor  of  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy, 
other  respects,  Alfred  deserves  a  special  as  of  the  virginity  of  maidens  who  conse- 
niche  in  the  history  of  the  English  Church,  crated  themselves  to  religious  service. 
He  improved  and  rearranged  the  ecclesi-  The  latter — and  indee<l  the  former  feeling 
astical  Laws,  and  reopened  the  communi-  also — had  long  prevailed  in  the  East,  and 
cation  between  the  Anglo-Saxon  and  the  the  same  spirit  was  now  overspreading  the 
Eastern  Churches,  even  with  the  churches  W est. 

in  India.  What  led  him  to  t.ake  the  latter  Dunstan  appears  before  us  as  the  signi- 
step  is  imknown  ;  but  Dr.  Hook  says  :  ficant  representative  of  this  spirit.  Trained 
“  It  is  interesting  to  l>e  able  to  trace  back  in  the  already  famed  monastery  of  Glas- 
the  first  intercourse  betw'een  England  and  tonbury,  lying 
Hindostan  to  the  year  883,  and  to  know 

that  it  consisted  in  an  interchange  of  “  Dcep-mcadowed,  happy,  fair,  with  orchard 
Christian  feeling.  In  the  same  spirit,  an  lawns 

interchange  of  kind  ofiices  and  of  Christ-  And  bowery  hollows  crowned  with  sumner 
ian  feeling  took  place  between  the  King  sea” — 

of  England  and  the  Patriarch  of  Jerusa¬ 
lem.”  a  lovely,  saintly  place — he  discovered  a 

The  ecclesiastical  changes  associated  singularly  versatile  and  commanding  ge- 
with  the  name  of  Dunstan  are  by  no  nius.  Injuring  his  health  by  his  devoted 
means  of  so  salutary  a  character  as  those  application  to  his  studies,  he  repaired  for 
that  have  been  now  mentioned.  Dunstan  a  while  to  the  court  of  Athelstane ;  and 
stands  about  a  century  later  than  Alfred ;  there  became  a  great  favorite  with  the 
and  the  spirit  of  ecclesiasticism  which  was  royal  ladies,  who  were  wont  to  consult  his 
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taste  regarding  the  elaborate  embroider¬ 
ies,  in  the  execution  of  which  they  spent 
their  time.  He  had  great  artistic  skill, 
not  only  in  such  things,  but  in  music,  as 
tho  well-known  story  of  the  Eolian  harp, 
by  whose  pathetic  sound  he  inspired  the 
ladies  with  terror,  serves  to  prove.  Southey 
supposes  that,  among  his  other  gifts,  we 
are  to  include  ventriloquism.  Certain  it  is 
that  his  remarkable  endowments  were 
sufficient  to  till  tho  court  with  alarm,  and 
— accused  of  witchcraft — he  had  to  lly 
from  it  to  save  his  life.  After  doing  so, 
he  was  plunged  into  tho  deepest  dejec¬ 
tion  ;  for  among  the  ladies  there  had  been 
one  who  had  engaged  his  affections,  and 
whose  loss  he  passionately  deplored.  Has¬ 
tening  to  Winchester,  over  which  see  his 
kinsman  Elphege  presided,  he  gave  him¬ 
self  up  to  melancholy  reflections  ;  but  gra¬ 
dually  he  was  roused  by  the  entreaties  and 
exhortations  of  Elphege.  The  latter,  al¬ 
ready  a  strong  partisan  of  the  ecclesiasti¬ 
cal  movement  against  marriage,  discovered 
Dunstan’s  great  powers,  and  determined 
to  enlist  him  in  the  same  movement.  Af¬ 
ter  many  arguments,  Uunstan  yielded, 
over])owered,  if  not  by  the  logic  of  his 
friend,  bv  the  strong  current  of  the  times. 
His  ambition  was  awakened,  and  he  saw  i 
that  of  all  the  paths  to  power,  that  of  an 
ecclesiastic  was  the  only  one  open  to  him. 
He  embraced  the  cause,  when  once  his 
will  w'as  subdued  to  it,  with  all  the  energy 
of  his  impulsive  nature.  Assailed  by  the 
most  frightful  suggestions  of  the  evil  One, 
who  was  wont  to  assume  a  human  face 
and  look  in  at  the  window  of  his  cell,  dis¬ 
turbing  him  with  impure  and  wanton  con¬ 
versation,  he  fasted  till  he  had  well-nigh 
lost  all  sensation.  He  w'earied  himself  by 
laboring  at  the  forge,  and  in  every  way 
sought  to  kill  his  animal  nature. 

The  character  develo|K‘d  by  such  a 
training  as  this,  is  well  known  in  eccle¬ 
siastical  history.  Dunstan  became  a 
bigot  against  marriage — a  fanatic  in  favor 
of  the  establishment  of  the  Benedictine 
rule  in  all  the  monasteries.  Appointed  to 
the  head  of  Glastonbury,  he  ex|>elled  the 
old  monks  and  the  married  clergy,  from 
whom  he  had  received  the  first  rudiments 
of  his  learning,  and  set  up  the  rigid  dis¬ 
cipline  of  Monte  Cassino.  We  can  not 
trace  his  career,  or  enumerate  the  varied 
]>olitical  movements  in  which  he  was  en¬ 
gaged.  During  forty  years,  and  amidst 
many  changes — some  of  w'hich  drove  him 
into  temporary  exile  —  he  M’as  the  most 


powerful  man  in  the  kingdom.  Under  the 
reign  of  Edgar  the  Pacific,  who  was  a 
mere  creature  in  his  hands,  he  exercised 
the  government  with  the  utmost  vigor  and 
effect. 

“  Northumbria  was  divided  into  earldoms  in¬ 
stead  of  kingdoms ;  the  Danes  were  either  sub¬ 
dued  or  conciliated  ;  the  sovereignty  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  King  over  the  Scots  was  estab¬ 
lished  ;  the  navy  was  placed  in  such  a  state  of 
efficiency,  that  no  enemy  ventured  to  attack  the 
coast;  English  pira'es,  who  had  infested  our 
orts,  were  restrained  and  punished ;  while  at 
ome  trade  was  encouraged,  family  feuds  were 
suppressed,  and  men  were  compelled,  instead  of 
taking  the  law  into  their  own  hands,  to  submit 
the  decision  of  their  quarrels  to  the  magistrate. 
Regular  circuits  were  established  for  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  justice,  forming  a  court  of  ap- 
real  from  the  inferior  judges.  Steps  were  taken 
to  annihilate  the  wolves  which  still  infested  the 
country.  Even  to  trivial  matters  could  the 
mind  of  Dunstan  descend :  finding  that  quarrels 
arose  very  frequently  in  taverns,  from  disputes 
among  the  topers  as  to  their  share  of  liquor 
respectively,  when  they  drank  out  of  the  same 
cup,  he  advised  Edgar  to  order  gold  or  silver 
pegs  to  be  fastened  on  the  pots,  that,  whilst 
every  man  knew  his  just  measure,  shame  should 
compel  each  to  confine  himself  to  bis  proper 
share.”* 

The  remaining  history  of  the  Anglo 
S.axon  Church,  as  of  Anglo-Saxon  England, 
is  a  somewhat  troubled  one.  After  Uun- 
stau's  death,  his  vigorous  hand  in  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  the  country  was  sorely 
missed.  Siric,  his  successor,  w'ithin  a  few 
years  counseled  peace  with  the  Danes, 
even  at  the  cost  of  bribing  them.  The  re¬ 
sult  of  this  fatal  policy  was  but  too  cer¬ 
tain.  They  gradually  established  them¬ 
selves  in  the  possession  of  the  sovereign 
authority,  ana,  by  the  disorganization 
which  followed  their  invasion,  prepared 
the  way  for  the  great  Norman  revolution 
which  followed  in  the  next  century.  Sev¬ 
eral  of  tho  archbishops  in  the  interval 
were  men  of  some  note,  particularly  El- 
fric,  the  supposed  author  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  Homilies,  and  Stigand,  during  whose 
primacy  the  inva.sion  of  William  the  Con¬ 
queror  took  place.  None  of  them,  how¬ 
ever,  invite  us  to  dwell  upon  their  history. 
The  three  great  prelates  who  illustrate  the 
early  history  of  Norman  England,  anvl 
whose  lives  occupy  the  main  part  of  Dr. 
Hook’s  second  volume,  claim  some  atten¬ 
tion  from  us. 

[to  be  conolcdid.] 

*  Hence,  sajg  our  historian,  “the  expresaioa 
still  in  vogue,  of  being  a  peg  too  low." 
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THE  LIME-LIGHT. 


It  is  said  that  the  age  of  invention  is 
in  its  infancy;  and  notwithstanding  the 
progress  science  has  made  within  the  last 
few  years,  we  have  only  discovered  that 
the  more  we  know,  so  much  the  more  have 
we  to  learn.  Artificial  illumination  is  one 
of  the  instances  of  this :  the  oil-lamp  and 
rude  tallow  um  of  the  ancients  have  given 
place  to  the  unpretending  moderator  in 
our  dwellings ;  and  our  streets,  which 
were  formeny  dark  and  dangerous  to  tra¬ 
verse  after  sunset,  are  now  lighted  by  gas. 
This  easy  and  cheap  mode  of  lighting,  not 
only  our  streets,  but  our  shops  and  private 
dwellings,  is  now  as  common  as  it  was  once 
unknown ;  and  yet  we  can  by  no  means 
say  that  we  have  a  perfect  light,  or  that 
great  improvements  may  not  be  effected 
in  this  mode  of  lighting  within  the  next 
few  years. 

Artificial  light  the  rich  may  call  a  luxury, 
the  poor  ma^  claim  as  a  necessary ;  but 
take  from  either  the  means  of  artificial 
illumination,  and  their  energies  would  be 
crippled,  their  intellect  impoverished,  their 
time  lost,  their  industrial  occupations  hin¬ 
dered,  the  very  safety  of  the  community 
endangered,  and  the  wealth  and  commerce 
of  nations  affected. 

If  such  astonishing  applications  of  gas, 
and  also  of  steam,  had  been  made  in  the 
days  of  ancient  Greece,  what  magnificent, 
all  -  expressive,  world  -  astounding  names 
would  have  been  found  to  convey  their 
meaning.  Instead  of  such  contemptible 
little  monosvllables  as  gas  and  steam^  one 
might  have  heard  of  the  spirit  of  coal  and 
the  spirit  of  water,  with  some  superlative 
adjective  to  stamp  the  vast  importance  of 
each.  In  such  an  age,  these  conquests  of 
man  over  the  elements,  this  subjugation  of 
the  great  powers  in  nature  to  his  use  and 
convenience,  would  have  thrown  all  meaner 
efforts  into  the  shade ;  for  them  alone 
would  poetry  have  strung  its  harp,  and  the 
grandest  epic  productions  of  gemus  might 
have  commemorated  the  victory  of  man 
over  the  inanimate  matter  of  nature,  in¬ 


stead  of  dedicating  her  loftiest  songs  to  the 
art  of  war. 

Artificial  illumination  is  a  subject  which 
is  endowed  with  an  interest  of  no  ordinary 
character ;  and  we  may  truly  s.ay,  that  few 
inquiries  would  furnish  so  profitable  a  re¬ 
sult  as  a  complete  history  of  domestic 
illumination,  tracing  its  gradiual  develop¬ 
ment  from  the  clumsy  contrivances  of 
former  ages  up  to  the  productions  of 
modem  times,  satisfying  the  demands  Ixith 
of  taste  and  science.  But  it  is  not  our 
object  here  to  enter  upon  the  subject  of 
artificial  light  generally,  but  to  confine 
ourselves  more  particularly  to  w'hat  is 
known  as  the  oxyhydrogen,  or  lime-light, 
and  compare  it  with  the  ordinary  methods 
of  illumination. 

This  brilliant  light  was  the  invention  of 
Lieutenant  Drummond,  and  applied  by 
him  in  conducting  the  Ordnance  Survey  in 
Ireland  and  Scotland  in  1826.  It  intensity 
was  such,  that  it  was  proved  to  be  dis¬ 
tinctly  visible  at  a  distance  of  ninety-five 
miles.  It  is  so  purely  white,  that  the  most 
delicate  shades  of  color  may  be  distin¬ 
guished  by  it  as  correctly  as  by  daylight ; 
while  for  photographic  purposes,  it  is  in- 
valu.able,  as  it  enables  the  photographer  to 
work  by  night  as  easily  as  by  day.  To 
what  extent  this  light  is  possessed  ot 
actinic  properties,  or  whether  this  apparent 
power  IS  due  to  the  total  absence  of  color 
m  its  composition,  we  must  leave  others  to 
decide ;  w’e  will  hero  only  endeavor  to 
describe  the  best  form  of  lime-light  appar¬ 
atus  which  is  yet  known  to  the  scientific 
world.  The  lime-light  gives  out  but  little 
heat,  and  does  not  in  any  manner  vitiate 
or  consume  the  oxygen  of  the  surrounding 
atmosphere.  Let  us  contemplate  the  in¬ 
finite  advantages  of  a  light  of  this  nature 
in  the  sick-room,  or  in  the  crowded  fac¬ 
tory,  and  indeed  in  any  crowded  room,  as 
also  in  mines  or  tunnels.  The  ordinary 
gas-light,  on  the  contrary,  consumes  a  large 
amount  of  oxygen,  which  is  the  vital  air 
that,  in  common  with  living  creatures,  it 
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requires  to  promote  existence ;  n.iy,  it  does 
more  than  assist  us  in  consuming  the 
oxygen,  it  poiaoM  the  air.  The  atmo¬ 
sphere  is  composed  mainly  of  oxygen  and 
nitrogen  gases,  in  the  proportion  of  one  of 
the  former  to  about  four  of  the  latter.  It 
will  be  seen,  therefore,  how  small  a  quan¬ 
tity  of  oxygen  we  have  in  any  given 
volume  of  common  air— only  one  tifth! 
Now,  nitrogen  is  a  deadly  j)oison,  being 
incap.able  of  supporting  either  combustion 
or  hfe  ;  and  when  we  deprive  any  given 
volume  of  air  of  its  oxygen,  it  will  be 
readily  understood  that  we  are  setting 
free  four  times  the  qua?itity  of  the  poison¬ 
ous  air,  nitrogen. 

Rut  this  is  not  all  the  harm  that  is  done ; 
the  wax,  the  tallow,  the  oils,  the  camphene, 
.and  the  coal  from  which  the  gas  is  dis¬ 
tilled,  belong  to  the  class  of  compounds 
known  to  the  chemist  as  hydroc.arbons,  so 
called  because  they  are  composed  of 
hydrogen  and  carbon.  In  their  combus¬ 
tion,  in  every  c.ase  without  exception,  their 
hydrogen  unites  with  one  portion  of  the 
oxygen  in  the  surrounding  air,  and  forms 
water,  and  their  carbon  unites  with  an¬ 
other  portion  of  the  oxygen,  and  forms  a 
deadly  poison,  known  as  carbonic  acid. 

Tims  we  see  that  by  our  present  methods 
of  obt.aining  light,  we  not  only  deteriorate 
the  atmospliere  by  abstracting  from  it  the 
vital  air,  but,  in  addition,  pour  into  it  one 
deadly  ]»oison,  and  set  free  another  four 
times  its  bulk.  Nov  is  even  this  the  end 
of  the  mischief:  the  surrounding  atmo¬ 
sphere  is  also  heated  in  proportion  to  the 
number  and  extent  of  tne  ordinary  gas¬ 
lights.  There  are  probably  few  who  have 
not  experienced  the  ill  effects  of  this  in  the 
lecture-room,  the  ball-room,  or  the  theater. 

The  lime-light,  on  the  contrary,  does  not 
heat  the  atmosphere,  and  as  oxygen  is  one 
of  the  gases  it  is  provided  with,  it  does 
not  deprive  the  surrounding  air  of  any 
oxygen,  and  as  it  has  no  carbon  in  its 
composition,  it  c.annot  form  carbonic  acid. 
It  does  not  therefore  require  the  assistance 
of  the  atmos[)hcre,  and  can  be  burned  just 
as  easily  in  vacuo  ;  in  fact,  the  lime-light 
is  produced  by  ignition^  and  the  other 
lights  we  have  spoken  of  are  the  result  of 
combustion.  As  a  proof  of  the  total  ab¬ 
sence  of  heating  power  in  the  lime-light, 
W’e  may  sLate  th.at  a  powerful  five-jet  lime¬ 
light  was  some  short  time  ago  exhibited 
in  the  Society  of  Arts  lecture-room,  when 
it  was  proved  that,  besides  the  light  being 
of  a  purer  and  whiter  character  than  gas¬ 


light,  it  gave  as  great  a  light  as  the  large 
chandelier  which  was  afterward  used. 
The  lime-light  lamp  consumed  thirty-six 
cubic  feet  of  the  combined  gases  in  an 
hour,  and  did  not  increase  the  temperature 
of  the  room  in  that  time,  notwithstanding 
its  crowded  state.  By  way  of  testing 
the  one  light  against  the  other,  the  chan¬ 
delier  w.as  then  turned  “  full  on”  for  the 
second  hour,  and  consumed  five  thousand 
cubic  feet  of  gas  in  that  time.  It  was 
curious  to  watch  the  increase  of  tempera¬ 
ture,  even  after  the  first  ten  minutes ;  the 
heat  and  vitiation  of  the  atmosphere  made 
the  room  almost  unbearable  long  before 
the  second  hour  was  completed.  The  dif¬ 
ferent  quantities  of  gas  required  in  each 
case,  to  produce  the  same  amount  of  light, 
are  w'orthy  of  remark.  This  is  surely  sufli- 
cient  proof  of  its  value  in  the  lecture-room. 

The  advocate,  however,  of  any  rival  to 
a  source  of  light  so  cheap,  so  manageable, 
and  so  beautiful  as  gas,  must  be  prepared 
to  adduce  something  more  in  its  favor  than 
that  the  one  is  deleterious,  and  the  other 
not  so. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  inform  our 
readers,  that,  in  common  with  all  other 
lights  of  great  intensity,  the  lime-light 
may  be  used  for  signal  lights,  its  peculiar 
steadiness,  continuity,  and  cheapness  giv¬ 
ing  it  the  advantage  over  its  rival,  the  elec¬ 
tric-light.  For  use  at  sea,  or  by  the  coast¬ 
guard  in  case  of  wreck,  and  in  all  cases 
where  life  and  property  are  at  stake, 
cheapness  is  a  matter  of  no  consideration 
for  a  light  of  this  nature ;  still,  where  cheap¬ 
ness  is  combined  with  utility,  the  lime-light 
has  precedence  over  all  lights,  its  cost  be¬ 
ing  represented  in  pence,  where  that  of 
others  is  in  pounds.  Owing  to  the  total 
absence  of  color  in  its  composition,  it  is 
not  only  applicable  to  photographic  pur¬ 
poses,  but  also  for  picture-galleries.  It  is 
found  to  separate  the  most  delicate  shades 
of  color,  and,  what  is  of  more  importance, 
it  does  not  in  the  slightest  degree  injure 
the  most  delicate  fabrics,  or  tarnish 
gilding. 

Tlie  lime-light  is  produced  by  allowing 
a  stream  of  mixed  gases  (one  part  of  oxy¬ 
gen,  and  two  parts  of  pure  hydrogen)  to 
impinge  upon  the  surface  of  a  piece  of 
lime,  which  it  immediately  renders  of  a 
white  heat,  .and  in  this  state  of  incandes¬ 
cence,  we  have  what  is  known  as  the 
“  lime-light.”  It  may  here  be  mentioned 
that  if  common  coal  -  gas,  or  carbureted 
I  hydrogen,  is  used  with  oxygen  for  produc- 
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ing  this  light,  the  light  will  not  be  so  pure 
as  when  hydrogen  is  used,  and  it  will  cause 
twice  the  quantity  of  oxygen  to  be  con¬ 
sumed,  the  relative  proportions  of  oxygen 
and  carbureted  hydrogen  being  equal,  the 
carbon  of  the  carbureted  hydrogen,  as 
before  explained,  taking  up  a  |>ortion  of 
the  oxygen,  to  form  carbonic  acid. 

Great,  and  appare.^tly  insurmountable 
difficulties  met  the  discoverer.  Lieutenant 
Drummond,  owing  to  his  mechanical  aii- 
pliances  being  incomplete ;  and  it  is  only 
recently  that  certain  improvements  have 
been  made  in  tliis  respect,  by  which  these 
difficulties  have  been  overcome.  The 
greatest  of  these  impediments  was,  that 
when  the  lime  was  too  suddenly  heated,  it 
cracked  and  fell  to  pieces,  or,  as  it  is  tech¬ 
nically  termed,  “decrepitated,”  when,  of 
course,  the  light  immediately  disappeared. 

The  light  emitted  from  the  ignition  of 
the  combined  gases  alone  is  very  faint, 
though  it  is  the  hottest  flame  known  in 
chemistry,  and  somewhat  similar  in  ap¬ 
pearance  to  the  flame  of  spirits  of  wine. 
The  dimension  of  the  required  volume  of 
flame  for  heating  the  lime,  is,  however,  so 
small,  as  to  throw  out  but  very  little  heat. 

Our  readers  are,  of  course,  aware  that 
the  two  gases  required  for  the  lime-light — 
namely,  oxygen  and  hydrogen — are  the 
constituents  of  water,  which  is  known  to 
be  the  greatest  antagonist  and  extinguisher 
of  flame;  the  one  element,  hydrogen,  being 
the  most  inflammable  substance  in  nature, 
while  oxygen,  the  other  element,  is  the 
OTcatest  known  supporter  of  combustion. 
Water  being  decomposed  into  its  elements 
by  the  agency  of  electricity  or  galvanism, 
is  found  to  consist  of  hydrogen  two  parts, 
and  oxygen  one  part;  in  fact,  the  exact 
proportions  of  these  gases  which  are  ne¬ 
cessary  to  produce  the  lime-light.  The 
present  mode  of  lighting  a  lime-light  is  to 
allow  a  stream  of  lighted  hydrogen  to  play 
upon  the  lime  far  a  few  moments;  the 
flame  is  first  of  a  pale  yellow,  and  after¬ 
ward  a  deep  red,  caused  by  the  combus¬ 
tion  of  the  metal  calcium  in  the  lime  ;  the 
oxygen  is  now  turned  on,  and  gradually  re¬ 
gulated,  so  as  to  produce  the  l^st  result. 

Westminster  Bridge  was  recently  light¬ 
ed  for  some  months  with  lamps  of  this 
description,  each  having  two  jets.  The 
South-Foreland  light-house  has  for  three 
months  been  lit  in  the  same  manner,  and 
in  this  case  there  were  eight  jets.  Tliere 
was  never  the  slightest  fttult  or  failure,  and 
the  lamps  were  as  easily  managed  as  the 


ordinary  gas-lamp:  they  were  lighted  at 
sunset,  and  extinguished  at  sunrise,  and 
never  touched  in  the  interim,  thus  showing 
how  little  attention  they  required.  Liv¬ 
erpool  knding-stage  has  also  been  lit  with 
these  lamps,  and  it  was  found  to  be  of 
great  assistance  to  vessels  approaching 
the  harbor  at  night.  It  was  found  alst) 
that  the  naked  light  penetrates  fog  to  an 
immense  extent — some  hundred  yards — 
while  other  lights  are  quite  useless.  It 
has,  moreover,  been  proved  that  neither 
wind  nor  rain  can  extinguish  it. 

These  lamps  may  be  made  of  any  size, 
from  the  modulated  lamp  for  the  drawing¬ 
room  table,  to  the  powerful  light-house 
lamp,  and  the  gases  may  be  made  with 
perfect  safety  in  any  sitting-room. 

A  single  jet  placed  near  the  ceiling  is 
sufficient  to  light  an  ordinary-sized  room. 
The  photometric  value  of  the  lime-light 
will  of  course  depend  upon  the  size  of  the 
jet,  and  the  pressure  upon  the  gases. 
Where  the  consumption  of  the  gases  does 
not  exceed  one  and  a  half  feet  per  hour, 
the  light  produced  is  equal  to  four  gas¬ 
lights,  each  burning  five  feet  per  hour — or 
one  and  a  half  feet  give  an  equal  effect  to 
twenty  feet ;  but  if  the  quantity  of  gases 
is  increased  to  three  feet  per  hour,  a  light 
equal  to  more  than  fifteen  gas-lights,  each 
burning  five  feet  per  hour,  is  obtained — or 
three  feet  give  a  light  equal  to  seventy -five 
feet.  Again,  if  the  quantity  be  increased 
to  six  feet  per  hour,  a  light  equal  to  sixty 
of  the  gas-lights  is  given — or  six  feet  equal 
three  hundred  feet. 

We  may  here  mention,  that  after  having 
made  so  many  and  such  great  improve¬ 
ments  in  the  mechanical  arrangement  of 
the  lamps,  and  the  shape  and  size  of  the 
pieces  of  lime,  and  being  able  to  obtain 
pure  hydrogen  in  a  variety  of  easy  and 
cheap  methods,  we  only  wanted  to  make 
the  other  of  the  two  gases — namely,  oxygen 
— with  equal  cheapness.  It  has  long  hn^n 
possible  to  make  it  with  great  facility,  in  a 
variety  of  ways,  but  the  expense  of  its 
manufacture  was,  until  lately,  a  great 
drawback  to  the  general  adoption  of  the 
lime-light.  It  has,  however,  recently  been 
discovered  that  oxygen  may  be  made  very 
cheaply  from  nitrate  of  soda,  the  residue 
being  of  sufficient  value  to  nearly  cover 
the  original  cost  of  the  material,  the  labor, 
and  the  wear  and  tear  of  apparatus.  It  is 
almost  needless  to  add  that  nydrogen  may 
be  made  very  cheaply  by  passing  super¬ 
heated  steam  over  r^-hot  iron  borings. 
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From  tb«  National  Rerlew 

THE  IGNORANCE  OF  MAN.* 


A  BOLD  man  once  said  that  religion  and 
morality  were  inconsistent.  He  argued 
thus :  The  essence  of  religion — part  of  the 
essence  at  any  rate — is  recompense ;  a  be¬ 
lief  in  another  life  is  only  another  name 
for  the  anticipation  of  a  time  when  wicked¬ 
ness  will  be  punished,  and  when  goodness 
'will  be  rewarded.  If  you  admit  a  pro¬ 
vidence,  you  acknowledge  the  existence  of 
an  adjusting  agency,  of  a  power  which  is 
recompensing  by  its  very  definition,  and  of 
its  nature,  which  allots  happiness  to  virtue 
and  pain  to  vice.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
essence  of  morality  is  disinterestedness :  a 
man  w'ho  does  good  for  the  sake  of  a  fu¬ 
ture  gain  to  himself  is,  in  a  moral  point  of 
view’,  altogether  inferior  to  one  who  does 
good  for  the  good’s  sake,  who  hopes  for 
nothing  again,  w’ho  is  not  thinking  of 
himself,  who  is  not  calculating  his  own 
futurity.  Between  a  man  who  does  good 
to  the  w'orld  because  he  takes  an  intelli¬ 
gent  view’  of  his  real  interest,  and  another 
who  does  harm  to  the  world  because  he  is 
blind  to  that  interest,  there  is  only  an  in¬ 
tellectual  difference — the  one  is  mentally 
long-sighted,  the  other  mentally  short¬ 
sighted.  By  the  admission  of  all  man¬ 
kind,  a  disinterested  action  is  better  than 
a  selfish  action  ;  a  disinterested  man  higher 
than  a  selfish  man.  Yet  how  is  it  possible 
that  a  religious  man  can  be  disinterested  ? 
Heaven  overarches  him,  hell  yawns  before 
him.  How  can  he  help  having  his  eyes 
attracted  by  the  one  and  terrihed  by  the 
other?  He  boasts,  indeed,  that  religion 
is  mseful  to  mankind  by  producing  good 
.actions  ;  he  extols  the  attractive  influence 
of  future  reward,  and  the  deterring  effi¬ 
cacy  of  apprehended  penalty.  But  his 
boast  is  absurd  and  premature ;  by  holding 
forth  these  anticipated  bribes,  by  menac¬ 
ing  these  pains,  he  extracts  from  virtue  its 
virtue:  he  m.akes  it  selfishness  like  the 
rest ;  he  constructs  an  edifying  and  hoj)- 
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ing  saint,  but  he  spoils  the  disinterested 
and  uncalculating  man. 

These  thoughts  are  not  often  boldly 
expressed.  F undamental  difficulties  rarely 
are.  They  constantly  confuse  the  mind, 
and  they  are  alw'ays  floating  like  a  vague 
mist  in  the  intellectual  air ;  they  distort 
and  blur  the  outlines  of  every  thing  else, 
but  they  have  no  distinct  outline  of  their 
own.  An  obscure  difficulty  is  a  pervading 
evil ;  the  first  reejuisite  for  removing  it  is 
to  m<ake  it  clear;  if  you  assign  a  limit, 
you  notify  the  frontier  at  which  it  may  be 
attacked. 

The  objection  is,  in  most  people’s  appre¬ 
hensions,  and  in  its  common  incomplete 
expressions,  confined  exclusively  to  the- 
doctrine  of  a  future  life,  but  it  is  at  least 
equally  applicable  to  the  belief  in  a  God 
who  rules  and  governs.  We  can  of  course 
conceive  of  supernatural  beings  who  do 
not  interfere  w’ith  us,  w’ho  do  not  care  for 
us,  W’ho  do  not  help  us,  who  have  no  con¬ 
nection  with  our  moral  life,  who  do  good 
to  no  one,  who  do  evil  to  no  one.  Such 
were  the  gods  of  Lucretius,  the  most  fas¬ 
cinating  of  pure  inventions ;  but  such 
gods  arc  not  the  gods  of  religion.  The 
ancient  Epicurean,  in  times  when  obscure 
difficulties  were  discussed  in  plainer  w’ords 
than  is  now  either  possible  or  advisable, 
expressly  defended  them  on  that  ground. 
He  did  not  want  his  gods  to  interfere  with 
him;  he  thought  it  w’ould  impair  the  ideal 
languor  of  their  life,  as  well  as  the  in- 
^prehensive  security  of  his  own  life- 
They  lived  “self- scanned,  self-centered, 
self-secure,”  and  he  was,  in  so  far  as  was^ 
possible,  to  do  so  also.  He  did  not  wish 
the  voluptuaries  of  heaven  to  become  the 
busybodies  of  earth.  He  liked  to  have  a 
pleasant  dream  of  the  upper  world,  but  he 
did  not  wish  it  to  descend  and  rule  him. 
But  as  soon  as  we  abandon  the  natural 
fiction  of  the  voluptuous  imagination ;  as 
soon  as  we  accept  the  idea  of  a  God, 
who  is  a  providence  in  the  universe,  and 
not  an  idol  in  heaven ;  as  soon  as  we  allow 
20 
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that  he  loves  good  and  hates  evil ;  as  soon 
as  we  are  sure  that  he  is  our  Father,  and 
chastises  us  as  children ;  as  soon  as  we  ac¬ 
knowledge  a  God  such  as  the  human  heart 
and  conscience  crave  for,  the  God  of 
Christianity — we  at  once  reach  the  primi¬ 
tive  difiiculty.  Here  is  a  being  whom  we 
knoto  will  reward  the  good  and  punish 
evil ;  how  can  we  do  good  without  refer¬ 
ence  to  that  supernatural  recompense,  or 
evil  M'ithout  shrinking  from  that  appre¬ 
hended  i>enalty? 

Nor  is  it  for  this  purpose  in  the  least 
material,  though  for  many  other  purposes 
it  is  very  material,  whether  we  consider 
God  as  acting  by  irrevocable  laws  fixed 
once  for  all,  or  upon  a  system  which 
(though  foreseen  and  immutable  to  him, 
to  whom  all  the  future  is  as  present  as  ail 
the  past)  is,  according  to  our  view  of  it — 
to  our  translation  of  it,  so  to  speak,  into 
our  limited  capacities — capable  of  flexi¬ 
bility  at  his  touch,  and  of  modification  at 
his  pleasure.  If  we  know  that  we  are 
rewarded  and  punished,  it  matters  little, 
as  respects  our  hope  and  our  apprehension, 
whether  that  punishment  be  inflicted  by  a 
machine  or  by  a  person ;  in  one  case  we 
shall  shun  the  contact  with  the  lacerating 
wheel,  in  the  other  we  shall  dread  a  blow 
4rom  the  punitive  hand.  Hut  in  either 
•case  the  pain  will  be  the  determining  mo¬ 
tive,  the  deterring  thought.  We  shall 
act,  as  we  do  act.,  not  from  a  disinterested 
intention  to  do  our  duty  whatever  be  the 
consequences,  but  from  a  sincere  wish  to 
get  off  patent  and  proximate  suffering. 
The  difficulty  of  reconciling  a  true  moral¬ 
ity  with  a  true  religion  is  not  confined  to 
that  part  of  religion  which  relates  to  the 
anticipated  life  of  man  hereafter,  but  ex¬ 
tends  to  the  very  idea  of  a  superintending 
providence  and  preadjusting  creator,  in 
whatever  mode  we  conceive  that  superin¬ 
tendence  to  be  exercised,  and  that  adjust¬ 
ment  to  have  been  made. 

The  answer  most  commonly  given  to 
this  difficulty  is  unquestionably  fallacious. 
It  is  said  that  the  desire  of  eternal  life  for 
ourselves  is  a  motive  far  greater  and  far 
better  than  the  desire  of  any  thing  else, 
.either  for  ourselves  or  for  others.  It  is 
not  conceived  as  a  form  of  selfishness  at 
all — at  least,  not  when  regarded  in  this 
connection,  and  employed  to  solve  this 
problem.  At  other  times,  indeed,  divines 
are  ready  enough  to  twist  the  argument 
the  other  way.  They  will  expand  at 
length  the  notion  that  there  is  a  ‘‘  common- 


sense”  in  the  Gospel ;  that  it  appeals  to 
“  business-like  motives that  there  is  no¬ 
thing  “  high-flown”  about  it ;  that  it  aims 
to  persuade  sensible  men  of  this  world,  on 
sufficient  reasons  of  sound  prudence,  to 
sacrifice  the  present  world  in  order  to  gain 
the  invisible  one;  that  whatever  senti¬ 
mentalists  may  assert,  it  is  reward  which 
incites  to  achievement,  and  fear  that  re¬ 
strains  from  misdoing.  Sermons  are  writ¬ 
ten  in  consecrated  j)aragraphs,  each  ot 
which  is  sufficient  to  itself,  and  the  con¬ 
nection  between  which  is  not  intended  to 
be  precisely  adjusted  ;  each  has  an  edify¬ 
ing  tendency,  and  the  writer  and  the 
hearer  wish  for  no  more.  Otherwise  it 
would  not  be  possible,  as  it  often  is,  to 
hear  religion  commended  in  the  same  dis-  ■ 
course  at  one  time  as  self-sacrificing,  and 
at  another  as  prudential ;  to  have  a  eulo- 
gium  on  disinterestedness  in  the  exordium, 
and  an  appeal  to  selfishness  at  the  conclu¬ 
sion.  A  mode  of  composition  which  less 
disguised  the  true  ideas  of  the  composer, 
would  show  that  many  divines  really  be¬ 
lieve  a  desire  for  a  long  pleasure  in  heaven 
to  be  not  only  more  long-sighted  and  sen¬ 
sible,  but  intrinsically  higher,  nobler,  and 
better  than  a  desire  for  a  short  happiness 
on  earth.  Yet,  when  stated  in  short  sen¬ 
tences  and  plain  English,  the  idea  is  pal¬ 
pably  absurd.  The  “  wish  to  come  into  a 
good  thing”  is  of  the  same  ethical  order, 
whether  the  good  thing  lx*  celestial  or  Ixj 
terrestrial,  be  distantly  future,  or  be  close 
at  hand. 

A  second  mode  of  stfiving  the  difficulty, 
though  more  ingenious,  and  in  every  way 
far  better,  is  erroneous  also.  It  is  said 
“  men  generally  act  from  mixed  motives, 
and  they  do  so  in  this  ca.se.  They  are 
partly  disinterested,  and  partly  not  disin¬ 
terested.  They  are  desirous  of  doing 
good  because  it  is  good,  ami  they  are  de¬ 
sirous  also  of  having  the  reward  of  good¬ 
ness  hereafter.  They  wish  at  the  very 
same  time  to  benefit  their  neighbor  in  this 
world,  and  also  to  benefit  themselves  in 
the  world  to  cmne.”  The  reply  is  inge¬ 
nious,  but  it  overlooks  the  point  of  the 
difficulty  ;  it  mistakes  the  nature  of  mixed 
motives.  The  constitution  of  m.an  is  such 
that  if  you  strengthen  one  of  two  cobjier- 
ating  motives,  you  weaken,  other  things 
being  equal,  the  force  of  the  other:  the 
lesser  impulse  tends  always  to  be  absorbed 
in  the  stronger,  and  i«,  may  pass  entirely 
out  of  thought  if  the  stronger  is  strength¬ 
ened,  if  the  greater  become  more  promi- 
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ncnt.  We  sec  this  in  common  life;  it  is 
undoubtedly  possible  for  a  statesman  to 
act  at  the  same  moment  both  from  the 
love  of  office  and  from  the  love  of  his 
country;  from  a  wish  to  prolong  his 

{>ower  and  a  wish  to  benefit  his  nation, 
lut  strengthen  one  of  these  motives,  and 
CfPteris  paribus,  you  weaken  the  other. 
Make  the  statesm.an  love  office  more,  you 
thereby  make  him  love  his  country  less ; 
he  will  be  readier  to  sacrifice  what  he  will 
call  a  “vague  theory  and  an  impracti¬ 
cable  purpose”  for  the  sake  of  the  power 
which  he  loves ;  he  will  cease  to  care  to 
do  what  he  ought  from  a  wish  to  retain 
the  capacity  of  doing  something.  Or, 
suppose  a  farther  case  :  there  have  been 
many  times  and  countries  where  the  loss 
of  office  was  equivalent  to  the  loss  of  lil)- 
erty,  perh.aps  to  that  of  life.  In  one  age 
of  Knglish  history,  one  great  historian 
says  :  “  There  was  but  a  single  step  from 
the  throne  to  the  scaffold.”  In  another 
age, another  great  historian  says:  “It  was 
as  dangerous  to  be  leader  of  opposition  as 
to  Ik?  a  highwayman.”  The  possessors  of 
power  in  those  times,  uj>ou  principle,  de¬ 
stroyed  or  endeavored  to  destroy  their  j)re- 
decessors.  Such  a  prospect  would  induce 
a  statesman  to  love  office  for  its  own  sake. 
It  would  absorb  the  whole  of  his  atten¬ 
tion  ;  he  could  hardly  be*  asked  to  think  of 
his  coimtry.  Extraordinary  men  Avould 
do  so,  but  ordinary  men  would  Ik*  over- 
whehned  by  the  “  violent  motive”  of  per¬ 
sonal  fear;  they  would  only  be  thinking 
of  themselves  even  when  they  were  doing 
what  in  truth  and  fact  was  beneficial  to 
their  country. 

The  case  is  similar  to  the  “  violent  mo¬ 
tives,”  as  I’aley  calls  it,  of  religion,  when  pre¬ 
sented  in  the  same  manner  in  which  Paley 
presents  it.  If  you  could  extend  before  men 
the  awful  vision  of  everlasting  perdition, 
if  they  could  sec  it  as  they  see  the  things 
of  earth — as  they  see  F'leet  Street  and  St. 
Paul’s ;  if  you  could  show  men  likewise 
the  inciting  vision  of  an  everlasting  hea¬ 
ven,  if  they  could  see  that  too  with  unde¬ 
niable  certainty  and  invincible  distinct¬ 
ness — who  could  say  that  they  would 
have  a  thought  for  any  other  motive  ? 
Tlie  Ttersonal  incentive  to  go(Kl  action, 
and  tne  personal  dissuasion  from  bad  ac¬ 
tion,  would  absorb  all  other  considera¬ 
tions,  whether  deterrent  or  jiersuasive. 
We  could  no  more  bre.ak  a  divine  law 
than  we  conld  commit  a  murder  in  the 
open  street.  The  fact  that  men  act  from 


mixed  motives  is  no  explanation  of  the 
great  difficulty  with  which  we  started  ; 
for  the  precise  peculiarity  of  that  difficulty 
is  to  raise  one  of  those  mixed  motives  to 
an  intensity  which  seems  likely  to  absorb, 
extinguish,  and  annihilate  the  other. 

The  true  expkanation  is  precisely  the  re¬ 
verse.  The  moral  j)art  of  religion — the 
belief  in  a  moral  state  hereafter,  depend¬ 
ent  for  its  nature  on  our  goodness  or  our 
wickedness — the  belief  in  a  moral  provi¬ 
dence,  who  apportions  good  to  good,  and 
evil  to  evil — does  not  annihilate  the  sense 
of  the  inherent  nature  of  good  and  evil 
because  it  is  itself  the  result  of  that  sense. 
Our  only  ground  for  accepting  an  ethical 
and  retributive  religion  is  the  inward  con¬ 
sciousness  that  virtue  being  virtue  must 
prosper,  that  vice  being  vice  must  fail. 
From  these  axioms  Ave  infer,  not  logically 
but  practically,  that  there  is  a  continuous 
eternity,  in  which  what  we  expect  will  be 
seen,  that  there  is  a  providence  Avho  will 
apportion  what  is  good,  and  punish  what 
is  evil.  Of  the  mode  in  AA'hich  we  do  so 
we  will  sjieak  presently  more  at  length ; 
but  granting  that  this  description  of  our 
religion  is  true,  it  undeniably  solves  our 
difficulty.  Our  religion  can  not  by  possi¬ 
bility  swallow  up  morality  because  it  is 
dependent  for  its  origin — for  its  continu¬ 
ance — on  that  morality. 

Suppose  a  person,  say  in  a  prison,  to 
ha\’e  no  knoAvledge  by  the  senses  that 
there  was  such  a  thing  as  human  law; 
suppose  that  he  never  saw  either  the  judi¬ 
cial  or  the  executive  authorities,  and  that 
no  one  ever  told  him  of  their  existence  ; 
suppose  that,  by  a  consciousness  of  the 
inherent  nature  of  good  and  evil,  the  fact 
that  such  an  institution  must  exist  should 
dawn  upon  his  mind — of  course  it  would 
not,  but  imagine  that  it  should — it  is  ab¬ 
surd  to  suppose  he  would  feel  his  poAver 
of  doing  what  is  right  because  it  is  right 
diminished.  When  he  goes  out  into  the 
world,  Avhen  he  hears  his  judge,  when  he 
sees  the  policeman,  when  he  surveys  the 
intrusive,  the  incessant,  the  pervading 
moral  apparatus  of  human  society — then 
he  would  be  unable  to  disregard  and  to 
forget  what  is  due  to  intrinsic  goodness, 
and  what  is  to  Ik?  feared  from  intrinsic 
evil.  No  one  AA'ill  or  can  say  that  he  now 
abstains  from  stealing  oranges  under  a  po¬ 
liceman’s  eyes  from  anv  motiA’e,  good  or 
bad,  save  fear  of  the  policeman  ;  that  mo¬ 
tive  is  so  evident,  so  pressing,  so  irresisti¬ 
ble,  that  it  becomes  the  only  motive.  Hut 
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if  he  only  thought  the  policeman  must 
exist  because  he  believed  stealing  oranges 
to  be  wrong,  he  would  feel  it  quite  possi¬ 
ble  to  abstain  from  oranges  out  of  pure 
and  unselfish  considerations. 

Assume  that  a  person  only  knows  a  par¬ 
ticular  fact  from  a  certain  informant,  and 
suppose  that  on  a  sudden  he  doubts  that 
informant,  of  course  his  confidence  in  the 
communicated  fact  ceases,  or  is  dimin¬ 
ished.  So,  if  all  our  knowledge  of  the  re¬ 
ligious  part  of  morality  be  derived  from 
the  intrinsic  impression  of  morality,  as 
soon  as  we  question  the  accuracy  of  the 
informant,  that  instant  we  must  be  dubi¬ 
ous  of  the  information.  The  derivative 
can  not  be  stronger  than  the  original ;  can 
not  overpower  it;  must  grow  when  it 
grows,  and  wane  when  it  wanes. 

But  is  our  knowledge  of  the  moral  part 
of  religion  thus  derivative  and  depeixlent? 
Two  classes  of  disputants  will  deny  it  en¬ 
tirely  :  one  class  will  say  they  derive  their 
knowledge  from  Xatunal  Theology ;  an¬ 
other  will  say  they  derive  it  from  Revela¬ 
tion  ;  and  until  the  arguments  of  both 
classes  are  examined,  the  suVyect  must  re¬ 
main  in  partial' darkness.  Natural  the¬ 
ology  is  the  simplest  of  theologies ;  it 
contains  only  a  single  argument,  and  es¬ 
tablishes  but  one  conclusion.  Observing 
persons  have  gone  to  and  fro  through  the  | 
earth,  and  they  h.avc  accumulated  a  mil¬ 
lion  illustrations  of  a  single  analogy.  They 
have  accumulated  indications  of  design 
from  all  parts  of  the  universe.  They  have 
not,  ihde^,  shown  that  matter  M  as  creat¬ 
ed  ;  the  substance  of  matter,  if  there  be  a 
substance,  shows  no  stnicture,  no  evidence 
of  design :  according  to  all  common  be¬ 
lief,  according  to  the  admission  of  such 
scientific  men  as  admit  its  existence, 
that  matter  is  unorganized.  By  its  na¬ 
ture  it  is  a  raM’  material ;  it  is  that  to 
M’hich  manufacture,  manipulation,  design, 
call  it  M’hat  you  like,  is  to  be  applied — ne¬ 
cessarily,  therefore,  it  shoM's  no  indication 
of  design  itself.  The  rcasoners  from  the 
workmanship  of  man  to  that  of  God  must 
alM’ays  fail  in  this  :  man  only  adapts  M'hat 
he  finds  ;  God  creates  M'hat  he  uses.  But 
within  its  legitimate  limits  the  argument 
from  design  has  been  most  effectual  for 
tM'o  thousand  years.  On  a  certain  class 
of  purely  intellectual  minds,  M'ho  think 
more  than  they  live,  M’ho  reason  more 
than  they  imagine,  it  has  produced  the 
strongest  and  most  vivid  conception  of 
God  which,  M’ith  their  experience  and 
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their  mental  limitation,  they  are  capable 
of  receiving.  It  has  shoMn  that  out  of 
the  causes  vse  know,  none  is  so  likely  to 
have  worked  up  the  substance  of  matter 
into  its  present  form  as  a  designing  and 
powerful  mind.  Subject  to  this  assump¬ 
tion,  it  shoM's  that  this  mind  intended  to 
erect  that  mixed,  composite,  involved  hu¬ 
man  society  M'hich  Me  see.  These  the¬ 
ologians  prove,  for  example,  that  man  has 
a  structure  of  body  M'hich  enables  him  to 
be  M'hat  he  is,  M'hich  prevents  his  Wing  in 
appearance,  and  in  most  real  particular¬ 
ities,  difterent  from  M'hat  he  is.  They 
show  that  the  physical  M'orld  is  construct¬ 
ed  so  as  to  enable  man  to  be  M'lnit  he  is, 
and  to  shoM’  M'hat  he  is,  so  as  to  limit  his 
poM'er  of  being  greatly  difterent,  or  of 
seeming  so.  Tliey  shoM',  in  fact,  that,  if 
the  expression  be  alloM'ed,  m'c  live,  as  far 
as  they  can  tell  us,  in  a  factory,  the  build¬ 
er  of  M'hich  projected  certain  results,  con- 
triveil  certain  large  plans,  devised  certain 
j>articular  machines,  foresaM'  certain  func¬ 
tions,  M'hich  he  meant  for  us,  M'hich  he 
made  our  interest,  M'hich  he  gave  us  M  ages 
to  perform.  Tliey  shoM’  not,  indeed,  that 
an  omni|»otent  Being  created  the  universe, 
but  that  an  able  being  has  Wen  (so  to 
say)  about  it.  They  do  not  demonstrate 
that  an  infinite  Being  created  all  things, 

I  but  they  do  shoM',  and  shoM’  so  that  the 
mass  of  ordinary  men  will  coinjirehend 
and  W'lieve  it,  that  a  large  W*mg  has 
been  concerned  in  manufacturing  most 
things. 

But  these  results  do  not  constitute  the 
interior  essence  ;  scarcely,  indeed,  begin 
the  exterior  outM'ork  of  a  substantial  re¬ 
ligion.  They  touch  neither  that  part  of 
it  M'hich  moves  men’s  hearts,  nor  that  part 
M'hich  occasions  our  jirimary  ditticulty. 
They  do  not  shoM'  us  an  etern.al  state  of 
man  hereafter,  in  M'hich  the  anomalies  of 
this  M'orld  may  W  rectified  and  recom- 

Iiensed ;  they  do  not  show  us  an  infinite 
’erfection,  distributing  just  rcM'ard  M'ith 
an  omniscient  accuracy,  according  to  a 
perfect  laM'.  It  is  not,  indeed,  to  be  ex¬ 
pected  that  natural  philosophy  should 
])rove  the  immortality  of  man,  since  it 
does  not  prove  the  immortality  of  God. 
It  shoM's  that  an  able  designer  has  been 
concerned  in  the  construction  of  the 
strange  existing  M'orld  ;  but  may  it  not 
have  been  the  last  M'ork  of  the  great  art¬ 
ist  ?  Tliere  is  nothing  in  contriving  skill 
to  evince  immortality;  nothing  to  prove 
that  the  “  great  artificer”  has  aJM'ays  been 
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or  is  always  going  to  be.  Of  his  moral  nothing  to  disturb  the  explanation  we 
views  we  collect  from  natural  theology  as  have  given  of  our  original  difficulty.  The 
much  as  this.  There  are  certain  laws  of  most  cursory  examination  of  it  would 
the  physical  universe  which  can  not  be  show  as  much.  We  have  only  to  open 
broken  without  pain,  which  avenge  them-  the  well-knoivn  volumes  in  which  the  mu- 
selves  on  those  who  overlook,  neglect,  or  nificence  of  a  former  generation  has  em- 
violate  them.  These  were  presumedly  balmed  the  most  striking  arguments  of  a 
designed  (according  to  the  moral  assump-  theology  which  th.at  generation  valued  at 
tion  of  natural  theology)  for  the  end  more  than  it  is  worth.  We  find  there  pic- 
which  they  effect;  they  were  doubtless  tures  of  a  bat’s  wing,  of  the  human  hand,  of 
me.ant  to  acconijilish  that  M’hich  they  con-  a  calfs  eye;  and  we  are  told  how  ingenious, 
spicuously  do.  On  a  disregard  of  such  how  clever,  so  to  say — for  it  is  the  true 
laws,  natural  theology  shows  that  the  word — these  contrivances  are.  But  no 
Providence  of  which  it  speaks  has  imposed  one  could  leani,  or  expect  to  learn,  from 
a  penalty ;  the  contriving  God  (so  to  sjieak,  a  calfs  eye,  that  the  Creator  is  pure,  just, 
for  it  is  necessary  to  speak  plainly)  is  op-  merciful ;  that  he  is  eternal  or  omnipotent ; 
nosed  to  recklessness,  lie  does  not  wish  that  he  rewards  good,  and  punishes  evil. 

Ins  devices  to  be  impaired  or  his  phns  Throughout  all  the  phvsical  world  he  sends 
neglected.  Every  animal  has  in  natural  rain  upon  the  just  ami  the  unjust ;  and  no 
theology,  if  not  a  mission,  at  least  a  fimc-  refined  analysis  of  that  world  will  detect  in 
tion.  There  are  certain  results  which  a  it  a  preference  of  the  former  to  the  latter, 
polvp  must  produce  or  die ;  certain  others  As  it  is  with  the  moral  holiness  of  God,  so 
which  a  horse  must  effect, ’or  it  Avill  lx?  it  is  with  the  immortality  of  man:  no  one 
first  in  pain  and  then  die  too  ;  certain  could  expect  to  discover  by  a  minute  in- 
other  and  more  complex  results  which  siiection  of  the  perishable  body,  what  was 
man  must  produce,  or  he  also  will  suffer  the  fate  of  the  imperceptible  soul.  Physi- 
.and  perish.  But  recklessness  is  only  a  cal  science  may  examine  the  structure  ol 
single  form  of  vice  —  a  w.atchful,  heedfuj  the  brain,  but  it  can  not  fore.see  the  for- 
selfishness  is  another  form.  For  the  latter  tunes  of  tlie  mind. 

there  is  no  indication  in  natural  theology  What,  then,  of  Uevclation  ?  Does  this 
of  any  divine  disapprobation,  or  of  any  informant  disturb  the  solution  of  our  prob- 
imjK'iiding  penalty.  A  heedful  Wing  con-  leni  ?  The  change  from  the  world  of  nat- 
triving  for  himself,  living  in  the  frame-  tiral  theology  to  that  of  any  revelation  is 
work  of,  adjusting  himself  M  ith  nice  dis-  mo.st  striking.  The  most  impressive  char- 
cemment  and  careful  discretion  to,  the  acteristic  of  natural  theology  is  its  bare- 
laws  of  the  visible  world,  incurs  no  cen-  ness.  It  accumulates  facts  and  proves  lit- 
sure  from  the  theology  of  design.  On  the  tie;  it  has  voluminous  evidences  and  a 
contrary,  he  could  justly  say  he  h.ad  done  short  creed.  Accordingly  the  reason  why 
what  was  required  of  him.  He  had  stu-  it  does  not  disturb  our  philosophy  is  that 
diously  observed,  he  could  say,  the  rules  its  communications  are  insufficient.  It 
of  the  factory  in  which  ho  lived ;  he  hail  does  not  impart  to  us  such  a  knowledge 
finished  his  own  work;  he  had  not  hinder-  of  a  divine  rewarder  and  punisher,  of  lu- 
ed  any  others  from  accomplishing  theirs  ;  ture  human  punishment  and  future  human 
he  had  complied  with  the  arrangements  reward,  as  would  render  it  imjiossible  to 
of  the  establishment  :  natural  theology  be  disinterested  and  hardly  possible  not 
seems  to  require  no  more.  Self-.absorbed  to  be  foreseeing  and  selfish,  because  it 
foresight  and  contriving  discretion  may  communicates  no  knowledge  on  the  sub¬ 
net  be  great  virtues  according  to  a  high  ject.  It  does  not  teach  the  divine  charac- 
rnor.ality,  or  according  to  a  true  religion  ;  teristic  which  involves  the  difficulty ;  it 
but  they  are  profitable  in  the  visible  does  not  tell,  either,  that  part  of  man’s  fu- 
world.  They  are  the  virtues  of  men  skill-  ture  fate  which  involves  it  likewise.  With 
fill  in  what  they  see.  Accordingly,  they  revelation  it  is  far  otherwise.  That  in¬ 
suit  a  theology  which  is  exclusively  based  formant  is  precise,  full,  and  clear.  It  tells 
upon  an  an.alysi8  of  the  visible  world,  us  plainly  what  God  is  ;  it  warns  us  what 
which  computes  physical  profits  and  sensi-  may  happen,  and  easily  haiipen  to  our- 
ble  results,  Avhich  aims  to  show  that  Provi-  selves.  We  learn  from  it  that  God  is  a  ^ 
dence  is  prudent,  that  God  is  wise  in  his  divine  ruler ;  we  learn  from  it  that  we  are 
generation.  punishable  creatures,  whose  fate  depends 

Natural  theology,  therefore,  contains  on  ourselves.  The  observations  which 
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have  been  justly  made  on  natural  theolo¬ 
gy  are  here  entirely  inapplicable.  We 
have  passed  from  a  vacuum  into  a  ph- 
num. 

The  real  reason  is  a  different  one.  Re¬ 
vealed  religion  does  not  invalidate  our 
preexisting  moral  nature,  because  it  is  it¬ 
self  dependent  on  that  nature.  When  we 
examine  the  evidence  for  revelation  we 
alight  at  once  on  a  great  and  fundamental 
{)ostidate ;  we  .assume  that  G(m1  is  vera¬ 
cious  ;  we  are  so  familiar  with  this  great 
truth,  that  we  h.ardly  think  of  it  save  as  an 
axiom ;  both  the  readers  of  the  treatises 
on  the  evidences  and  the  writers  of  them 
pass  rapidly  and  easily  over  it.  Rut  put¬ 
ting  aside  for  a  moment  the  evidence  of 
our  inner  consciousness,  and  regarding  the 
subject  with  the  pure  intellect  and  bare 
eyes,  the  assumption  is  an  audacious  one. 
Iiow  do  we  know  that  it  is  true  ?  We 
have  proved  by  natural  theology  that  a 
designing  being,  of  great  power,  consider¬ 
able  age,  ingenious  habits,  and  benevolent 
motives,  somewhere  exists ;  but  how  do  we 
know  that  being  to  be  “  veracious”  ?  We 
see  that  among  human  beings,  the  class  of 
intellectual  beings  of  whom  we  know  most, 
and  whom  we  can  observe  best,  veracity 
is  a  rare  virtue.  We  know  th.at  some  na¬ 
tions  seem  wholly  destitute  of  it,  and  that 
one  sex  in  all  countries  is  deficient  in  it. 
We  know'  that  a  human  being  m.ay  have 
great  power,  and  not  tell  the  truth;  in¬ 
genious  habits,  and  not  tell  the  truth ; 
kind  intentions,  and  not  tell  the  truth. 
Why  may  not  a  sujK'rhuman  being  be  con- 
stitued  in  the  same  way,  possess  a  charac¬ 
ter  similarly  mixed,  be  remarkable  not 
only  for  morals  similar  to  man’s,  but  also 
for  defects  analogous  to  his  ?  Our  inner 
nature  revolts  at  the  supposition ;  but  we 
are  not  now’  concerned  w'ith  our  inner  na¬ 
ture  ;  w’e  have,  for  the  sake  of  distinctness, 
abstracted  and  left  it  on  one  side.  We 
are  dealing  now’  not  with  the  evidence  of 
the  heart,  but  with  the  evidence  of  the 
eyes  ;  W’e  are  discussing  not  w’hat  really  is, 
but  what  would  seem  to  be — what  is  all 
W’e  could  know  to  be,  if  w’e  had  only  five 
senses  and  a  reasoning  understanding. 
From  these  informants,  how  could  we 
know  enough  of  the  ingenious  unknow’n 
Being  w’ho  is  so  useful  in  the  w’orld  as  to 
be  confident  he  would  tell  us  the  truth  in 
every  case  ?  How  could  we  presume  to 
guess  his  unexperienced  speech,  his  latent 
motives,  his  imperce])tible  character  ?  Our 
knowledge  of  the  moral  part  of  the  divine 


character — of  his  veracity,  as  w’ell  as  of 
his  justice — comes  from  our  ow’ii  moral 
nature.  We  feel  that  God  is  holy,  just  as 
we  feel  that  holiness  is  holiness ;  just  as 
W’e  know  by  internal  consciousness  that 
goodness  is  good  in  itself,  and  by  itself ; 
just  as  we  know  that  God  in  himself  is 
pure  and  holy.  We  feel  that  God  is  true, 
for  veracity  is  a  part  of  holiness  and  a  con¬ 
dition  of  purity.  But  if  we  did  not  think 
holiness  to  be  excellent  in  itself,  if  we  did 
not  feel  it  to  be  a  motive  unaffected  by 
consecpiences  and  independent  of  calcula¬ 
tion,  our  belief  in  the  divine  holiness  would 
fade  away,  and  with  it  would  fade  our  be¬ 
lief  in  the  divine  veracity  also. 

Revelation,  therefore,  can  not  under¬ 
mine  the  very  principle  upon  which  it  is 
itself  dependent.  Our  notion  of  the  char¬ 
acter  of  Go<l  being  revealed  to  us  by  our 
moral  nature,  can  not  impair  or  weaken 
the  conclusion  of  that  nature.  This  is  the 
meaning  of  the  profound  saying  of  Cole¬ 
ridge,  that  “  all  religion  is  revealed.”  He 
meant  that  all  knowledge  of  God’s  charac¬ 
ter  which  is  worth  naming  or  regarding, 
which  excites  any  portion  of  the  religious 
sentiment,  w’hich  excites  our  love,  our  awe, 
or  our  fear,  is  communicated  to  us  by  our 
internal  nature,  by  that  spirit  within  us 
which  is  open  to  a  higher  w’orld,  by  that 
M)irit  which  is  in  some  sense  God’s  spirit. 
True  religion  of  this  sort  does  not  impair 
the  moral  sjtirit  which  revealed  it ;  it  (loes 
not  dare  do  so,  for  it  knows  that  spirit  to 
be  its  only  evidence. 

But  all  religion  is  not  true.  A  super¬ 
stitious  mind  |)ermits  a  certain  aspect  of 
God’s  character,  say  its  justice,  to  obtain 
an  exclusive  hold  on  it,  to  tyrannize  over 
it,  to  absorb  it.  The  soul  becomes  bowed 
down  by  the  w’eight  of  its  own  revela¬ 
tion.  Conscience  is  overshadowed,  weak¬ 
ened,  and  almost  destroyed  by  the  very 
idea  which  it  originally  suggested,  and  of 
which  it  is  really  the  only  reliable  in¬ 
formant.  Such  minds  are  incapable  of  true 
virtue.  The  essential  opposition  which  is 
alleged  to  exist  between  morality  and  all 
religion  does  exist  betweeen  morality  and 
their  religion.  They  have  a  selfish  fear 
of  the  future,  which  destroys  their  disin¬ 
terestedness  and  almost  destroys  their 
manhood. 

The  same  effect  is  undeniably  produced 
on  many  minds — not  necessarily  produced, 
but  in  fact  produced  by  a  belief  in  revela¬ 
tion.  Tliey  are  fearful  of  future  punish¬ 
ment,  because  some  being  in  the  air  has 
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throfitencd  it.  They  have  not  the  true  be¬ 
lief  in  tlie  divine  holiness  which  arises 
from  a  love  of  holiness;  they  have  not  the 
true  conception  of  God  which  was  sug- 
gested  by  conscience,  and  is  kept  alive  by 
the  activity  of  conscience  ;  but  they  have 
a  vague  persuasion  that  a  great  personage 
has  asserted  this,  and  why  they  should 
believe  that  person.age  they  do  not  ask  or 
know.  While  revelation  remains  connect¬ 
ed  in  the  mind  with  the  spirituality  on 
w’hich  it  is  based,  it  is  as  consistent  with 
true  morality  as  religion  of  any  other 
sort ;  but  if  disconnected  from  that  spirit¬ 
uality,  if  it  has  become  an  isolated,  terrific 
tenet,  like  any  other  sujicrstition,  it  is  in¬ 
consistent. 

The  original  difficulty  with  which  we 
started,  and  the  true  answer  to  that  diffi¬ 
culty,  may  be  summed  up  thus  :  The  ol)- 
jection  is,  that  the  intrinsic  motive  to 
gootlness  (which  religion  reveals)  must 
absorb  the  intrinsic  motives  to  goodness, 
(which  morality  reveals.)  The  answer  is, 
that  the  second  revelation  is  contingent 
upon  the  first ;  that  those  only  have  a 
substantLal  ground  for  believing  the  ex¬ 
trinsic  motives  who  retain  a  lively  confi¬ 
dence  in  the  intrinsic.  Perhaps  some  may' 
think  this  principle  too  jdain  ;  perhaps 
others  may  think  it  too  unimportant  to 
justify  so  long  an  exposition  and  such  a 
strenuous  inculcation.  lint  if  we  dwell 
upon  it  and  trace  it  to  its  attendant  results 
and  consequences,  we  shall  find  that  it 
will  account  for  more  of  the  world  than 
almost  any  other  single  principle  —  at  any 
rate  Avill  explain  much  which  puzzles  us, 
and  much  which  is  important  to  us. 

First,  this  princijile  will  explain  to  us 
the  use  and  the  necessity  of  what  we  may 
call  the  screen  of  the  physical  world. 
Every  one  who  has  religious  ideas  must 
have  been  puzzled  by  what  we  may  call 
the  irrelevimcy  of  creation  to  his  religion. 
We  find  ourselves  lodged  in  a  vast  thea¬ 
ter,  in  which  a  ceaseless  action,  a  perpe¬ 
tual  shifting  of  scenes,  an  unresting  life  is 
going  forward,  and  that  life  seems  physi- 
c.ai,  unmoral,  having  no  relation  to  what 
our  souls  tell  us  to  be  great  and  good,  to 
what  religion  says  is  the  design  of  all 
things.  Especially  when  we  see  any  new 
objects,  or  scenes,  or  countries,  we  feel 
this.  Look  at  a  great  tropical  plant,  with 
large  leaves  stretching  every  where,  and 
great  stalks  branching  out  on  all  sides  ; 
with  a  big  beetle  on  a  leaf,  and  a  hum¬ 
ming-bird  on  a  branch,  and  an  ugly  lizard 


just  below.  What  has  such  an  object  to 
do  with  tM,  with  any  thing  we  can  con¬ 
ceive,  or  hope,  or  imagine  ?  What  conld 
it  be  created  for,  if  creation  has  a  moral 
end  and  object  ?  Or  go  into  a  gravel-pit, 
or  stone-quarry ;  you  see  there  a  vast  ac¬ 
cumulation  of  dull  matter,  yellow  or  gray, 
and  you  ask,  involuntarily  and  of  necessi¬ 
ty,  Why  is  all  this  waste  and  irrelevant 
production,  as  it  would  seem,  of  material? 
Can  any  thing  seem  more  stupid  than  a 
big  stone  as  a  big  stone,  than  gravel  for 
gravel’s  sake  ?  What  is  the  use  of  such 
cumbrous,  inexpressive  objects  in  a  world 
where  there  are  minds  to  be  filled,  and 
imaginations  to  be  aroused,  and  souls  to 
1)6  saved  ?  A  clever  skejitic  once  said, 
on  reading  Paley,  that  he  thought  the  uni¬ 
verse  was  a  furniture  warehouse  for  un¬ 
known  beings  ;  he  assented  to  the  indica¬ 
tions  of  design  visible  in  many  places,  but 
what  the  end  of  most  objects  was,  why 
sxich  things  were,  what  was  the  ultimate 
object  contemplated  by  the  whole,  he 
could  not  understand.  lie  thought:  “Di¬ 
vines  are  right  in  saying  that  much  of 
the  universe  has  an  expression,  but  surely 
skeptics  are  right  in  saying  that  as  much 
or  more  has  no  expression.”  Some  of  the 
world  seems  designed  to  show  a  little  of 
God ;  but  much  more  seems  also  designed 
to  hide  him  and  keep  him  oft".  The  replv 
is,  that  if  morality  is  to  be  disinterested, 
some  such  irrelevant  universe  is  essential. 
Life,  moral  life,  the  life  of  tempted  beinjTS 
capable  of  virtue  and  liable  to  vice,  of  ne¬ 
cessity  involves  a  theater  of  some  sort ; 
it  could  not  be  carried  on  in  a  vast  va¬ 
cuum  ;  some  means  of  communication  W 
tween  mind  and  mind,  some  external  mo¬ 
tion  to  question  inward  impulses,  some 
outward  events  as  the  result  of  past  action 
and  the  stimulus  to  new  action,  seem  es¬ 
sential  to  the  life  of  a  voluntary  moral  be¬ 
ing,  to  a  being  tempted  as  a  man  is,  living 
as  a  man  lives.  The  only  admissible 
question  is,  the  nature  of  that  theater.  Is 
it  to  be  in  all  its  parts  and  objects  ex¬ 
pressive  of  God’s  character  and  communi¬ 
cative  of  man’s  fate,  or  is  it,  as  many  say, 
in  most  parts  to  express  nothing  and  tell 
nothing  ?  The  reply  is,  if  the  universe 
were  to  bo  incessantly  expressive  and  in¬ 
cessantly  communicative,  morality  would 
be  impossible ;  we  should  live  under  the 
unceasing  pressure  of  a  supeniatural  in¬ 
terference,  which  would  give  us  selfish 
motives  for  doing  every  thing,  which 
would  show  us  supernatural  punishment 
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if  we  did  every  thing.  We  should  be  ’ 
living  in  a  cA<Mfw»n^machinc,  of  which 
the  secret  would  be  patent  and  the  penal¬ 
ties  apparent.  We  are  startled  to  lind  a 
universe  we  did  not  expect.  But  if  we 
lived  in  a  universe  we  should  expect,  the 
life  which  we  lead,  and  were  meant  to  lead, 
would  be  impossible.  We  shouM  expt'ct  a 
punitive  world  sanctioning  moral  laws,  and 
the  peq>etual  punishment  of  those  laws 
would  1^  so  glaringly  apparent,  that  true 
virtue  would  become  impossible.  An  “un¬ 
feeling  nature,”  an  unmoral  universe,  a 
sun  that  shines  and  a  rain  which  falls 
equally  on  the  evil  and  on  the  good,  are 
essential  to  morality  in  a  being  free  like 
man,  and  created  as  man  M'as.  A  miscel¬ 
laneous  world  is  a  suitable  theater  for  a 
single-minded  life,  and,  so  far  as  we  can 
see,  the  only  one. 

The  same  sort  of  reasoning  partly  elu¬ 
cidates,  even  if  it  does  not  explain  the 
brevity  of,  our  apparent  life.  If  visible 
life  were  eternal,  future  punishments  mnst 
be  visible.  We  should  meet  in  our  streets 
with  old,  old  men  enduring  the  conse¬ 
quences  of  otfenses  which  hap|)ened  before 
we  were  bom.  We  should  not  see,  per¬ 
haps,  old  age  as  we  now  see  it ;  decrepi¬ 
tude  would  be  unknown  to  us.  If  there 
was  immortal  life  on  earth,  there  would 
prob.ably  also  be  immortal  youth  ;  at  any 
rate  immortal  activity.  The  jxjrpetuity  of 
existence  would  not  be  divided  from  the 
peqHituity  of  what  makes  life  desirable,  of 
what  makes  effective  life  possible.  But  if 
children  saw  their  fathers,  and  their  fath¬ 
ers’  fathers,  and  their  fathers’  ancestors,  in 
an  unending  chain,  suffering  penalties  for 
certain  acts,  and  obtaining  rewards  for 
certain  deeds,  how  is  it  possible  that  they 
could  act  otherwise  than  according  to 
those  visible  and  evident  examples  ?  The 
consecutive  tradition  of  self-interest  would 
be  so  strong  among  a  perpetual  race  of 
immortal  men,  that  disinterested  virtue 
would  be  not  so  much  impracticable  as 
unthought  of  and  unknown.  The  exact 
line  of  real  self-benefit  would  be  chalked 
out  so  plainly,  so  conspicuouslv,  so  glar¬ 
ingly,  that  no  other  action  would  be  con¬ 
ceivable,  or  possible.  The  evidence  of  aU 
consequences  would  be  like  the  evidences 
of  legal  consequences  now,  only  infinitely 
more  effective  and  infinitely  more  percep¬ 
tible.  In  human  law,  the  Election  of  the 
offense  by  man  is  a  prerequisite  of  all 
punishment  by  man.  An  offense  not 
proved  to  the  “  satisfaction  of  the  court  ” 
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J  escajies  the  judgment  of  the  court.  But 
in  a  visible  immortal  life,  this  prerequisite 
would  not  be  needful.  If  there  be  a  fu¬ 
ture  punishment,  and  if  man  lived  for  all 
futurity  upon  earth,  that  future  punish¬ 
ment  would  be  on  earth,  and  it  wouM  be 
inflicted  by  God.  Undetected  crime,  that 
general  bad  character  without  specific 
proved  offense,  which  now  mocks  all  law 
and  laughs  at  visible  punishment,  would 
then,  under  our  very  eyes,  receive  that 
punishment.  .Job’s  friends  kindly  argued 
with  him  :  “  You  are  suffering,  therefore 
you  are  guilty.”  And  the  argument  was 
bad,  because  they  only  saw  an  exceptional 
accident  in  the  life  of  a  good  man,  not  his 
entire  life  through  a  subsequent  eteniity ; 
but  if  that  etenial  life  had  been  passed  in 
continuous  residence  on  this  globe,  if  no¬ 
torious  bad  fortune  had  pursued  him 
through  eternity  in  the  nineteenth  genera¬ 
tion,  his  descendants  might  well  have 
said:  “O.Tob!  there  is  something  wrong 
in  you,  for  you  never  come  out  right.”  A 
great  historian  has  observed,  “  that  hones¬ 
ty  is  the  best  policy,  is  a  maxim  which  we 
firmly  believe  to  be  generally  correct,  even 
with  respect  to  the  temporal  interest  of 
individuals  ;  but  with  respect  to  societies, 
the  rule  is  subject  to  still  fewer  exceptions, 
and  that  for  this  reason,  that  the  life  of  so¬ 
cieties  is  larger  than  th.at  of  individuals. 
It  is  possible  to  mention  men  who  have 
owe  1  great  worldly  j)rosperity  to  lireaches 
of  private  faith  ;  but  wo  doubt  whether  it 
be  possible  to  mention  a  state  which  has, 
on  the  whole,  been  a  gainer  by  a  breach 
of  public  faith.”  If  the  visible  life  of  in¬ 
dividuals  were  yet  longer  than  the  life  of 
societies,  the  rule  would  be  subject  to  still 
fewer  exceptions  ;  if  that  visible  life  xvere 
etenial,  the  rule  would  be  subject  to  no 
exceptions;  the  staring  evidence  of  con¬ 
spicuous  results  would  purge  temptation 
out  of  the  world. 

The  physical  world  now  rewards  wh.at 
we  may  call  the  jdiysical  virtues,  and 
punishes  what  we  may  call  the  jihysical 
vices.  There  is  a  certain  state  of  the  body 
which  is  a  condition  of  physical  well-being, 
and  (as  life  is  constituted)  very  much  of 
all  well-being.  If  by  gross  excess  any 
man  should  impair  that  condition,  physical 
law  will  punish  him.  The  body  is  our 
schoolmaster  to  bring  us  to  the  soul ;  it 
enforces  on  us  the  preparatory  merits,  it 
scourges  out  of  us  the  preparatory  defect. 
The  law  of  human  government  is  similar; 
it  enforces  on  us  that  adherence  to  obvious 
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virtue,  and  that  avoidance  of  obvious  vice, 
which  are  the  essential  preliminaries  of  real 
virtue.  There  is  no  true  virtue  or  vice,  so 
long  as  physical  law  and  human  law  are 
what  they  are  in  any  such  matters.  The 
dread  of  the  penalties  is  too  powerful  not 
to  extinguish  (speaking  generally,  and  pe¬ 
culiar  cases  excepted)  all  other  motives. 
But  these  te.achers  strengthen  the  mental 
iustruments  of  real  virtue.  They  strength¬ 
en  our  will ;  they  hurt  our  vanity  ;  they 
confinn  our  manhood.  Physical  law  and 
human  law  train  and  build  up,  if  the  ex¬ 
pression  may  be  permitted,  that  good  pa¬ 
gan,  that  sound-bodied,  nuxlerate,  careful 
creature,  out  of  which  a  good  (’hristian 
may,  if  he  will  and  by  God’s  help,  in  the 
end  be  constructed.  If  visible  life  were 
eternal  instead  of  temporary,  the  same  in¬ 
tense  discipline  which  so  usefully  creates 
the  preparatory  prerequisites  would  like¬ 
wise  efface  the  possibility  of  disinterested 
virtue. 

Again,  the  great  scene  of  liuman  life 
may  be  explained,  or  at  least  illustrated, 
in  like  manner ;  toe  are  souls  in  tfie  dis¬ 
guise  of  aiiimals.  We  lead  a  life  in  great  , 
part  neither  good  nor  evil,  neither  wicked  ; 
nor  excellent.  The  greater  part  of  men  j 
seem  to  an  outside  observer  to  walk  j 
through  life  in  a  torpid  sort  of  sleep.  ; 
They  are  decent  in  their  morals,  respecta¬ 
ble  in  their  manner,  stupid  in  their  con¬ 
versation.  The  incentives  of  their  life  are 
outward ;  its  penalties  are  outward  too. 
The  life  of  such  people  seems  to  some  men  ! 
always — to  many  men  at  times — inexpli¬ 
cable.  But  if  such  beings  were  not  j)er-  j 
mitted  in  the  world,  perhaps  a  higher  life  ' 
might  be  impossible  for  any  beings.  Tliey  ' 
act  like  a  living  screen,  just  as  we  say  i 
matter  acts  like  a  dead  screen.  It  is  not  ’ 
desirable  that  the  results  of  goo<lness  1 
should  be  distinctly  apparent;  and  if  all  , 
human  life  were  intensely  and  exclusively  '■ 
moral,  if  all  men  were  with  all  their 
strength  ])ursuing  good  or  pursuing  evil,  j 
the  isolated  consequences  of  that  isolated  j 
principle  must  be  apparent;  at  least,  could  : 
scarcely  fail  to  be  so.  If  one  part  of  men  ; 
were  cooped  up  in  the  exclusive  pursuit  of  j 
virtue,  and  were  very  ardent  and  warm  i 
about  it,  and  another  part  of  men  were 
e,ager  in  the  pursuit  of  evil,  and  cared  for 
nothing  but  evil,  the  M'orld  would  fall 
asunder  into  two  dissimilar  halves.  If 
goodness  in  the  visible  world  had  awy,  | 
the  least,  tendency  to  produce  visible  hap-  \ 
piness,  then  incessant  goodness  would  1^  I 


very  happy.  The  accumulations  of  the 
slight  tendency  by  perpetual  renewal 
would  amount  of  necessity  to  a  vast  sum 
total.  Ince8s.ant  badness  would  produce 
awful  misery.  Those  absorbed  in  vice 
would  be  waniings  dangerous  to  disinter¬ 
estedness  ;  those  absorbed  in  virtue  attrac¬ 
tions  and  examples  almost  more  dangerous. 
The  mischief  is  prevented  by  those  unab¬ 
sorbed,  purposeless,  divided  characters 
which  seem  to  puzzle  us.  They  compli¬ 
cate  human  life,  and  they  do  so  the  more 
effectimlly  that  they  typify  and  represent 
so  much  of  what  every  man  feels  and  must 
feel  within  himself.  In  each  man  there  is 
so  much  which  is  unmoral,  so  much  which 
comes  from  an  unknown  origin,  and  passes 
forward  to  an  unknown  destination,  which 
is  of  the  earth,  earthy  ;  which  has  nothing 
to  do  with  hell  or  heaven  ;  which  occupies 
a  middle  place  not  recognized  in  any  the¬ 
ology  ;  wliieh  is  hateful  both  to  the  impe¬ 
tuous  “  friends  of  God,”  and  his  most  ea¬ 
ger  enemies.  This  i)ervading  and  potent 
element  involves  lim  as  it  were  in  confu¬ 
sion  and  hurry.  We  do  not  see  distinctly 
whither  we  are  going.  Disinterestedness 
is  possible,  for  calculation  is  confused. 
Doubtless,  even  on  earth  virtue  of  all 
kinds  eventually  must  h.ave,  on  a  large 
average  of  cases,  some  slight  tendency  to 
j)roduce  vdrtue.  This  earth  is  an  extract 
from  the  moral  universe — partakes  its  na¬ 
ture.  But  that  tendency  is  too  slight  to 
be  a  consider,able  motive  to  high  action ; 
it  would  not  be  discovered  but  for  the  in- 
w.ard  jirinciple  which  sets  us  to  look  for  it ; 
and  even  when  we  find  it,  it  is  transient, 
and  small,  and  dubious.  It  is  lost  in  the 
vast  results  of  the  unmoral  universe,  in 
the  vague  shows,  the  multiform  spectacle 
of  human  life. 

Again,  we  may  understand  why  the 
convictions  of  what  duty  is,  and  what  re¬ 
ligion  is,  vary  so  much  and  so  otlen  among 
men.  If  all  our  convictions  on  these 
points,  on  these  infinitely  important  points, 
were  identical  and  alike,  an  accumulated 
public  opinion  would  oppress  us,  would 
destroy  the  freedom  of  our  action  and  the 
jmrity  of  our  virtue.  If  every  one  said 
that  certain  penalties  would  be  the  conse¬ 
quences  of  certain  actions,  we  should  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  conseipiences  would  be  so 
and  so,  not  because  we  feel  those  actions 
to  be  intrinsically  bad,  but  because  we 
were  told  that  such  would  be  the  conse¬ 
quences.  We  should  believe  upon  report, 
and  a  vague  impression  would  haunt  us, 
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not  produced  by  our  own  conscience,  or  ignorance  of  man  explains  to  us  much  ;  it 
our  own  sense  of  right  and  wrong,  and  shows  us  that  we  could  not  be  what  w’e 
would  impair  both  our  manhood  and  our  ought  to  be,  if  we  lired  in  the  sort  of  uni- 
virtue.  The  extraordinary  discrepancies  verse  we  should  expect.  It  shows  us  that 
of  believed  religion  and  believed  morality  a  latent  Providence,  a  confused  life,  an 
have  weighed  on  many,  and  will  weigh  on  odd  material  world,  an  existence  broken 
many ;  but  they  have  this  use — they  en-  short  in  the  midst  and  on  a  sudden,  are 
able  men  to  l)e  disinterested.  As  there  is  not  real  difficulties,  but  real  helps  ;  that 
no  sanctioned  invincible  firm  custom,  there  they,  or  something  like  them,  are  essential 
are  no  customary  penalties,  there  is  nothing  conditions  of  a  moral  life  to  a  subordinate 
men  must  shun ;  as  the  world  has  not  being.  If  we  steadily  remember  tijat  we 
made  up  its  mind,  there  is  no  executioner  only  know  the  ultimate  fate,  the  extrinsic 
of  the  world  ready  to  enforce  that  mind  consc(juences  of  vice  and  virtue,  Iwcause 
upon  every  one.  we  know  of  their  inherent  nature  and  in- 

Lastly,  the  same  essential  argument  trinsic  qualities,  and  that  any  other  evi- 
may  be  applied  to  a  problem  yet  more  de-  dence  of  the  first  w'ould  destroy  the  possi- 
licate  and  difficult,  to  one  which  it  is  diffi-  bility  of  the  second,  then  much  which  used 
cult  to  treat  in  lleview'ers’  phraseology,  to  |>u7.zle  us  may  become  clear  to  us. 

Why  is  God  so  far  from  us?  is  the  ago-  But  it  may  be  said.  What  sort  of  evi- 
nizing  question  which  has  depressed  so  dence  is  this  on  which  you  ba.se  the  future 
many  hearts,  as  long  as  we  knew’  there  moral  life  of  man,  and  the  present  exist- 
were  hearts,  has  puzzled  m.any  intellects  ence  of  a  moral  ]>rovidcnce  ?  Is  it  not 
Binceintellectsbegantopuzzlcthcmsel.es.  impalpable?  It  is  so,  .and  necessarily  so. 
But  the  moral  part  of  God’s  character  If  a  consecutive  logical  detluction,  such  as 
could  not  be  shown  to  us  with  sensible  has  often  been  sought  between  an  immuta- 
oonspicuous  evidence ;  it  could  not  be  ble  morjility  and  a  true  religion,  could  in 
shown  to  118  as  Fleet  Street  is  shown  to  fact  be  found,  we  should  be  again  met 
us  without  impairing  the  first  pre-requisite  with  our  fundamental  difficulty,  tliough  in 
of  disinteresU'dness,  and  the  primary  con-  a  disguiseil  and  secondary  form.  Morality 
dition  of  man’s  virtue.  And  if  the  moral  might  fall  out  of  sight  because  religion 
aspect  of  God’s  character  must  of  necessity  was  obtruded  u|)on  us.  Morality  would 
be  somewhat  hidden  from  us,  other  aspects  l>e  the  axiom,  religion  the  deduction ;  and 
of  it  must  be  equally  hidden.  An  infinite  as  a  geometer  does  not  keep  Euclid’s  ax- 
being  may  be  view’ed  under  innumerable  a.s-  ioms  in  his  head  when  he  is  employeil 
pects.  God  Las  many  qualities  in  his  essence  upon  conic  sections,  as  a  student  of  the 
which  the  word  “moral”  does  not  exhaust,  difterential  calculus  may  half  forget  the 
whiclv  it  does  not  even  hint  at.  Perhaps  commencement  of  algebra — so  the  great 
this  essay  has  seemed  to  read  too  sternly ;  truths  of  religion,  if  rigorously  and  ma- 
as  if  the  moral  side  of  the  divine  character,  thematically  de<luced  from  the  beginnings 
which  is  and  must  be  to  imperfect  beings  of  morality,  might  overshadow  and  de* 
in  some  sense  a  terrible  side — as  if  tlie  stroy  those  “begg.arly  elements.”  No 
moral  side  of  human  life,  which  must  be  one  who  luis  proved  important  doctrines 
to  mankind  not  always  a  pleasant  side —  by  rigorous  reasoning  alw.ay8  retains  in 
had  been  forced  into  an  exclusive  promi-  his  mind  the  primitive  jiriiiciples  from 
nence  which  of  right  did  not  belong  to  it.  which  he  set  out.  As  the  concrete  deduc- 
But  the  attractive  aspects  of  God’s  char-  tions  advance,  the  primary  abstractions 
acter  must  not  be  more  apparent  to  such  recede.  Happily  the  connection  between 
a  being  as  man  than  his  chastening  and  morality  .and  religion  is  of  a  very  difterent 
severer  aspects.  We  must  not  be  invited  kind.  Keligion  (in  its  moral  part)  is  a 
to  approach  the  Holy  of  holies  without  secondary  impression,  produced  .and  kept 
being  made  aware,  painfully  aw.are,  w’hat  alive  by  the  first  impression  of  morality. 
Holiness  is.  We  must  know  our  own  un-  The  intensity  of  the  second  feeling  de¬ 
worthiness  ere  we  are  fit  to  approach  or  pends  on  the  continued  intensity  of  the 
imagine  an  Infinite  Perfection.  The  most  first  feeling. 

nauseous  of  false  religions  is  that  which  The  highest  part  of  human  belief  is 
affects  a  fulsome  fondness  for  a  Being  not  based  upon  certain  developable  interests, 
to  be  thought  of  without  awe,  or  spoken  Not  the  most  important,  but  the  most  ob- 
of  without  reluctance.  vious  of  these,  is  the  instinct  of  beauty. 

On  the  whole,  therefore,  the  necessary  Since  the  commencement  of  speculation, 
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ingenious  thinkers,  who  delight  in  diffieul- ! 
ties,  have  rejoiced  to  draw  out  at  length  the  : 
difficulties  of  the  subject.  It  is  said,  IIow  | 
can  you  be  certain  that  there  is  such  anattii- 
bute  as  beauty,  when  no  one  is  sure  what  i 
it  is,  or  to  what  it  should  be  applied  ?  A 
barbarian  thinks  one  thing  charming,  the  ; 
Greek  another.  Modern  nations  have  a  j 
standard  different  most  materially  from 
the  ancient  standard,  founded  upon  it,  in 
several  important  respects  no  doubt,  but 
differing  from  it  in  others  as  important, 
and  almost  equally  striking.  Even  Avith- 
in  the  limits  of  modern  nations  this  stand¬ 
ard  differs.  The  taste  of  the  vulgar  is 
one  thing,  the  taste  of  the  refined  and  cul¬ 
tivated  is  altogether  at  variance  with  it. 
The  mass  of  mankind  prefer  a  gaudy 
modem  daub  to  a  faded  picture  by  Sir  i 
Joshua,  or  to  the  cartoons  of  Haphael.  ! 
Wlnit  certainty,  the  skeptic  triumphantly  ' 
asks,  can  there  be  in  matters  on  wbich  j 
j)eople  dift’er  so  mucb,  on  which  it  seems 
so  im{>ossible  to  argue ;  which  seem  to  de- ! 
pend  on  causes  and  relations  simply  jht-  , 
sonal ;  which  are  susceptible  of  no  posi¬ 
tive  test  or  ascertained  criterion  ?  Ion 
talk  of  im|>alpability,  ho  adds ;  here  it  is 
in  perfection.  Jbit  these  recondite  doubts 
impose  on  no  one.  Not  a  single  educated 
person  M'ould  sleep  less  soundly  if  he  were 
told  that  his  life  depended  on  the  correct- , 
ness  of  his  notion  that  the  cartootis  of  Ha-  j 
]thael  are  more  sublime  and  l>eautifui  than  ! 
a  common  daub.  He  cannot  ])rovc  it,  and 
he  can  not  prove  that  Charles  the  First 
w.as  Ix'headed  ;  but  he  is  quite  as  certain 
of  one  as  of  the  other.  This  is  an  instance  1 
of  an  obvious,  unmistakable  Instinct,  which  i 
does  produce  eftectual  belief,  though  j 
ske^)(ic8  e.xplain  to  us  that  it  should  not. 

1  he  nature  of  this  instinct  difiers  alto- 1 
gether  from  tlnit  of  those  intuitive  and 
uniA'ersal  axioms  which  are  borne  in  infal¬ 
libly  uj)on  all  the  human  race,  in  every 
age  and  every  place.  It  is  not  like  the 
assertion  that  “  two  straight  lines  can  not 
inclose  a  space,”  or  the  truth  that  two 
and  two  make  four.  These  are  believed 
by  every  one,  and  no  one  can  dream  of 
not  believing  them.  Hut  half  of  mankind 
would  reject  the  idea  that  the  cartoons 
were  in  any  sense  admirable  ;  they  would 
prefer  the  overgrown  enormities  of  W est, 
w’hich  are  side  by  side  Avith  them.  The 
characteristic  peculiarity  of  this  instinct  is 
not  that  is  irresistible,  but  that  it  is  devel¬ 
opable.  The  higher  students  of  the  sub¬ 
ject,  the  more  cultivated,  meditate  upon 


it,  require  a  new  sense,  which  conveys 
truth  to  them,  though  others  are  ignorant 
of  it,  and  though  they  themselves  can  not 
impart  it  to  those  others.  The  appesd  is 
not  to  the  many,  as  with  axioms  of  Euclid, 
but  to  the  fcAV — the  exceptional  few — at 
Avhom  the  many  scoft*. 

Tlie  case  is  similar  Avith  the  yet  higher 
instincts  of  morality  and  of  religion.  It  is 
idle  to  pretend  that  much  of  them  can  be 
found  among  bloody  savages,  or  simple 
and  remote  islanders,  or  a  degraded  poi>- 
ulace.  It  is  still  idler  to  fancy  that  be¬ 
cause  they  can  not  be  discovered  there 
full-grown,  and  complete,  and  p.aramount, 
that  there  is  no  evidence  for  them,  and  no 
basis  for  relying  upon  them.  They  resem¬ 
ble  the  instinct  of  beauty  precisely.  The 
evidence  of  the  few — of  the  small,  high- 
minded  minority,  Avho  are  the  exception 
of  ages,  and  the  s-alt  of  the  earth — out- 
Avcighs  the  evidence  of  countless  myriads, 
who  live  as  their  fathers  lived,  think  as 
they  thought,  die  as  they  died ;  who  Avould 
have  lived  and  died  in  the  very  contrary 
impression,  if  by  cbance  they  had  inherit¬ 
ed  these  instead  of  others.  The  criterion 
of  true  beauty  is  Avith  those  (and  they  arc 
not  many)  who  have  a  sense  of  true  beau¬ 
ty  ;  the  criterion  of  true  morality  is  with 
those  Avho  have  a  sense  of  true  morality ; 
the  criterion  of  true  religion  is  Avith  those 
Avho  have  a  sense  of  true  religion. 

Nor  can  this  defect  of  an  absolute  cri¬ 
terion  throAV  the  world  into  confusion. 
We  see  it  does  not,  and  there  was  no  rea¬ 
son  to  ex|)ect  it  would.  We  all  of  us  feel 
an  analogous  fluctu.ation  and  variation  in 
ourselves.  We  all  of  us  feel  that  there 
are  times  in  which  first  principles  seem 
l)onie  in  upon  us  by  evidence  as  bright  as 
noonday,  and  there  are  also  times  in  which 
that  evidence  is  much  less,  in  which  it 
seems  to  fade  away,  in  which  we  reckon 
up  the  number  of  jHjrsons  who  differ  from 
us,  who  rejeet  our  principles;  times  at  which 
we  ask,  who  are  fee  that  we  should  be 
right  and  other  men  Avrong  ?  The  unbe¬ 
lieving  moods  of  each  mind  are  as  cer- 
t.ain  as  the  unbelieving  state  of  much  ol 
the  Avorld.  Hut  no  sound  mind  |>ennit8 
itself  to  be  permanently  disturbed,  though 
it  may  be  transiently  distracted,  by  these 
variations  in  its  own  state.  We  have  a 
criterion  faculty  Avithin  us,  which  tells  us 
Avhich  are  lower  moods  and  which  are 
higher ;  this  faculty  is  a  phase  of  con¬ 
science,  and  if  at  its  bidding  we  struggle 
with  the  good  moods,  and  against  the 
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bad  moods,  we  shall  find  that  prcat  be- 1 
liefs  remain,  and  that  mean  beliefs  pass 
away. 

There  is  an  analogous  phenomenon  in 
the  history  of  the  world,  lioliefs  alto¬ 
gether  difier  at  the  base  of  society,  but 
they  agree,  or  tend  to  agree,  at  its  sum¬ 
mit.  As  society  goes  on,  the  standard  of 
beauty  and  of  morality  and  religion  also 
tends  to  become  fixed.  The  creeds  of  the 
higher  classes  throughout  the  world, 
though  far  from  identical  in  these  re¬ 
spects,  are  not  entirely  unlike,  approach 
to  similarity,  approach  to  it  more  and 
more  as  cultivation  augments,  goodness 
improves,  and  disturbing  agencies  fall 
aside. 

“  The  Ethiop  gods  have  Ethiop  lips, 

Bronze  cheeks,  and  wooly  hair ; 

The  Grecian  gods  are  like  the  Greeks, 

As  keen-eyed,  cold,  and  fair.” 

Such  is  the  various  and  miscellaneous  re¬ 
ligion  of  barbarism  ;  but  the  religion  and 
the  morality  of  all  the  best  among  all  na¬ 
tions  tend  more  and  more  to  be  the  same 
with  “  the  progress  of  the  suns,”  and  as 
society  itself  improves. 

The  instincts  of  morality  and  religion, 
though  we  Inive  called  them  two  for  facil¬ 
ity  of  speech,  run  one  into  another,  and  in 
practical  human  nature  arc  not  easily  se¬ 
parated.  The  distinction,  like  so  many 
others  in  ment.al  philosophy,  is  not  drawn 
where  accurate  science  would  have  direct¬ 
ed,  but  where  the  first  notions  of  man¬ 
kind, ‘and  the  necessity  of  easy  speaking, 
in  a  language  shaped  according  to  those 
notions,  have  suggested.  In  a  refined  an¬ 
alysis,  the  inst'met  of  religion,  as  w^e  have 
called  it,  is  a  complex  aggregate  of  various 
instincts,  not  a  single  and  homogeneous 
one.  Hut  to  analyze  these,  or  even  to 
name  them,  would  be  far  from  our  pur¬ 
pose  now.  Our  business  is  with  the  rela¬ 
tion  between  the  instinct  of  morality  and 
that  of  religion,  and  with  no  other  perplexi¬ 
ties  or  difficulties.  The  instinct  of  morality 
is  the  basis,  and  the  instinct  of  moral  reli¬ 
gion  is  based  upon  it,  and  arises  out  of  it. 
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I  "We  feel  first  the  intrinsic  qualities  of  good 
actions  and  bad  actions;  then,  as  the  Oreek 
proverb  expressed  it,  “where  there  is 
shame,  there  is  fear;”  we  expect  conse¬ 
quences  apj>ortione<l  to  our  actions,  goo<l 
and  evil ;  lastly,  for  within  the  limits  of 
purely  moral  ideas  there  is  no  higher  st.age, 
we  rise  to  the  conception  of  Ilim  who  in 
his  wisdom  adjusts  and  allots  those  far-off 
consequences  to  those  conspicuous  actions. 
Tlie  higher  instinct  is  based  on  the  lower  ; 
would  fade  in  the  mind  should  the  lower 
fade.  The  coalescence  of  instincts  effects 
what  no  other  contrivance  known  to  us 
could  effect ;  it  enables  us  to  be  disinter¬ 
ested,  although  w'e  know'  the  consequences 
of  evil  actions,  because  conscience  is  the  re¬ 
vealing  sensation,  and  we  only  know’  those 
consequences  so  long  as  we  are  disinter¬ 
ested. 

These  fund.ament.al  difficulties  of  life  and 
morals  are  little  discussed.  Few  think  of 
them  clearly,  and  still  fewer  sjieak  of  them 
much.  Hut  they  cloud  the  brain  and  con¬ 
fuse  the  hopes  of  many  who  never  stated 
them  explicitly  to  themselves,  and  never 
heard  them  stated  explicitly  by  others. 
Me.anw’hile  superficial  difficulties  are  in 
every  one’s  mouth  ;  we  are  deafened  with 
controversies  on  remote  matters  which  do 
not  concern  us;  w’e  are  confused  with 
“  Aids  to  Faith  ”  which  neither  harm  nor 
help  us.  A  tumult  of  irrelevant  theology 
is  in  the  air  which  oppresses  men’s  heads, 
and  darkens  their  future  and  scatters  their 
hopes.  For  such  a  calamity  there  is  no 
thorough  cure ;  it  belongs  to  the  confused 
epoch  of  an  age  of  transition,  and  is  inse- 
jtarable  from  it.  Hut  the  best  palliative  is 
a  steady  attention  to  primary  difficulties 
— if  possible,  a  clear  masterv  over  them ; 
if  not,  a  distinct  knowledge  now'  we  stand 
respecting  them.  The  shrew'dest  man  of 
the  world  who  ever  lived  tells  us,  “  That 
he  who  liegins  in  certainties  shall  end  in 
doubts ;  but  he  who  begins  in  doubts  shall 
end  in  certainties ;”  and  the  maxim  is  even 
more  apjilicable  to  matters  which  are  not 
of  this  w’orld  than  to  those  which  are. 
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Eight  years  ago  we  c.alle(l  the  attention 
of  our  readers  to  the  missions  of  Poly¬ 
nesia,  and  endeavored  tlien  to  set  Itefore 
them  a  living  picture  both  of  the  past  and 
present  state  of  those  strangely  picturesque 
islands  which  gem  the  bosom  of  the  great 
Pacific  Oee.an.  We  might  perhaps  under 
ordiimry  circumstances  have  waited  longer 
before  we  reverted  to  the  subject.  A  de¬ 
cade  is  but  a  brief  period  in  the  history  of 
missionary  exertion,  or  in  the  jirogress  of 
the  Church  any  where.  But  the  last  ten 
vears  have  in  more  than  one  respect 
brought  forth  for  those  distant  groups  of 
islands  some  such  peculiar  events  that  we 
gladly  devote  a  few  of  our  own  pages,  and 
call  a  portion  of  our  readers’  attention  to 
their  narration.  I'he  wide  extent  over 
which  that  i)oeuliar  race  which  has  been 
called  the  Malayo-I*olynesian  is  spread, 
fomy  one  singular  fact  concerning  them. 
Instead  of  their  insular  position,  scattered 
as  those  isl.ands  are  through  a  vast  expanse 
of  waters,  parting  adjacent  jieoples  into 
♦listinctly-marked  trilK*s,  a  most  unusual 
similarity  may  be  traced  through  the  whole 
mass.  “Disjointed  and  widely  separated,” 
says  Prichard,  “  these  insular  tracts  are 
found  to  contain  races  of  inhabitants  more 
nearly  connected  with  e.ach  other,  and  at 
the  siime  time  much  more  widely  scattered, 
than  any  of  the  families  of  men  who  oc- 
cu|»v  the  continuous  lands  of  Asia  and 
AAica.”f  Close  observation  has  ap))a- 
rently  established  the  fact  that  three  sepa¬ 
rate  tribes  of  the  great  human  family  in¬ 
habit  this  wide  district  of  the  globe :  “  the 
dark- colored,  lank-h.aircd,  prognathous- 


•  Hautaii :  the  Past,  Present,  and  Future  of  its 
Maud  -  Kingdom  ;  an  JUstorical  Account  of  the 
Sandteieh  Islands.  By  Manliy  Hupki.ns,  Hawaiian 
Con<ul-G«neraI ;  with  a  Preface  by  the  Bishop  of 
Oxford.  London,  1862. 

History  of  the  Hawaiian  or  Sandwich  Islands. 
By  Jamrs  Jackson  Jaryes.  Boston,  1847. 

The  Island  World  of  the  Pacific.  By  the  Rev. 
H.  T.  Chebter.  Glaogow. 

Life  in  the  Sandwich  Islands.  .  By  the  Rev.  H.  T. 
CnEBrER.  London,  1851. 
f  History  of  Man,  p.  326. 


headed  Au8trali.an8,”  “the  crisp-haired 
Pelagian  negroes,”  and  the  “  Malayo-Poly- 
nesians,”  wlio  form  the  nobler  stock  in  all 
these  islands. 

Tlie  Sandwich  Islands,  as  in  honor  ol 
his  patron  they  were  name<l  by  Captain 
Cook;  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  as  they  arc 
now  commonly  called ;  the  Hawaii  Nei — 
United  Hawaii — as  since  the  reign  of  the 
great  island  -  conqueror  Kam6hameha  I. 
they  are  termed  by  their  own  |>eople — ex¬ 
hibit  one  of  the  fairest  forms  of  this  race, 
and  it  is  to  them  especially  that  we  call 
the  reader’s  attention.  The  work  of  Mr. 
Manley  Hopkins,  the  title  of  which  we 
have  placed  at  the  head  of  this  article,  is 
a  credit.able  compendium  of  all  that  has 
been  w'ritten  of  late  years  upon  the  sub¬ 
ject,  and,  in  spite  of  some  faults  of  style, 
does  great  credit  to  the  spirit,  diligence, 
.and  ability  of  the  Hawaiian  Consul-Gene¬ 
ral  in  Ixjndon.  It  is  dedicated  by  permis¬ 
sion  to  Lord  Russell,  and  a  jireface  has 
been  contribute<l  to  it  by  the  Bishop  of 
0.xford,  who  has  explained  his  special  in¬ 
terest  in  the  volume  from  his  connection 
with  the  new  mission  which  seeks  to  re¬ 
produce  a  genuine  branch  of  our  Church 
in  the  chief  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands  under 
the  auspices  of  its  own  King.  It  is  this 
unusual  circumstance  which  has  specially 
drawn  our  attention  to  it. 

Other  changes,  indeed,  have  given  us  a 
fresh  interest  in  those  distant  islands.  The 
wise  courage  of  Sir  E.  Lytton  Bulwer  in 
founding  the  colony  of  British  Columbia 
(already  adv.ancing  with  gi.ant  strides  to 
wealth  and  power)  gives  a  new  value  to 
these  natural  halting-places  in  the  vast 
Pacific  Ocean.  In  themselves  they  possess 
unusual  attractions.  Tlieir  very  presence 
in  those  deep  seas  is  a  problem  wiiich  our 
philosophers  have  not  yet  been  able  to 
solve.  The  strange  contrast  of  depths  be¬ 
tween  the  shallow  lagoon  within — and  the 
ocean,  which  our  sounding-lines  refuse  to 
fathom,  without — the  circular  reefs  which 
are  the  breakwater  of  many  of  these  islands, 
has  perplexed  the  most  daring  speculators. 
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Upon  the  whole,  we  believe  the  best  solu-  j 
tion  of  their  strange  presence  is  to  be  found  [ 
in  the  suggestion  that  to  the  submerged  i 
peaks  and  ridges  of  old  mountains,  them-  j 
selves  the  fruit  of  probably  submarine  vol- 1 
canic  eruptions,  the  reef-building  jwlyjKJs  I 
originally  fix  their  works,  and  that  these 
are  lifted  aloft  by  subsequent  volcanic  ac¬ 
tion,  to  form  the  sudden  hights  of  those 
island  groups.  The  vast  machinery  of 
animal  life  which  is  thus  at  work  is  beau¬ 
tifully  described  by  Captain  Maury  :* 

“  Oceans  of  animalculae  that  make  the  surface  ! 
of  Uie  sea  sparkle  and  glow  with  life,  are  secret-  | 
ing  from  its  surface  solid  matter  for  the  very  . 
purpose  of  filling  up  those  cavities  below.  These 
little  marine  insects  are  building  their  habita¬ 
tions  at  the  surface,  and  when  they  die  they 
remain  in  vast  multitudes,  sink  down  and  settle 
upon  the  bottom.  They  are  the  atoms  out  of 
which  mountains  are  formed  and  plains  spread 
out”  .  .  .  “As  to  the  immensity  of  life 

and  the  power  of  converting  inorganic  material, 
we  have  now  had  specimens  from  the  bottom  of 
the  *  blue  water,’  in  the  narrow  Coral  sea,  the 
broad  Pacific  and  the  long  Atlantic,  and  they  all 
tell  the  same  story,  namely,  that  the  bed  of  the 
ocean  is  a  vast  cemetery.”^  .  .  .  “The 

ocean  especially  within  and  near  the  tropics 
swarms  with  life.’'| 

As  soon  as  these  new-born  rocks  are  lift¬ 
ed  from  the  waters,  all  the  varied  atmo¬ 
spheric  influences  begin  to  play  upon  them ; 
with  the  changes  which  these  work,  the 
chance  “jetsam  and  flotsam”  of  the  rest¬ 
less  waters,  and  the  sea-fowl,  their  first 
denuens,  soon  combine  to  form  a  humus 
into  which  the  seeds  which  the  drifting 
currents,  the  birds  of  the  air,  or  even  the 
high  currents  of  the  air,  so  sedulously 
transport,  can  strike  their  roots,  and  a  new 
flora  thereupon  springs  up.  Then  in  due 
course,  by  design  or  accident,  comes  man, 
for  whose  life  and  industry  this  new’  sphere 
has  been  prepared.  So  Mr.  Hopkins  tells 
us  that  ancient  traditions  peopled  Hawaii : 

“  One  of  them  relates  to  a  man  and  woman 
arriving  at  Hawaii  in  a  canoe,  bringing  with 
them  a  hog,  a  dog,  and  a  pair  of  fowls.  These 
persons  b^me  the  progenitors  of  the  Hawaiian 
people.  By  another  story,  prevalent  among  the 
inhabitants  of  Oahu,  a  number  of  persons  ar¬ 
rived  in  a  canoe  from  Tahiti,  and  perceiving 
that  the  Sandwich  Islands  were  fertile,  and  were 
dwelt  in  only  by  gods  and  spirits,  they  asked 
and  obtained  permission  to  settle  there.” — P.  74. 


*  Physical  Geography  of  the  Sea,  §  768,  quoted 
by  Ib>pkin». 

t  /J.  §  789.  tlh.%  7«1. 
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It  was  a  place,  indeed,  in  which  it  was 
most  certain  that  such  wanderers  would 
jR'tition  to  remain  ;  for  it  abounded  in  all 
natural  beauty,  whilst  its  genial  climate  and 
its  fertile  soil  provided  almost  without  toil 
all  that  the  mere  physical  life  of  man  re¬ 
quires  for  its  support.  Of  its  climate  Mr 
Hopkins  tells  us  :  s 

“There  is  scarcely  a  place  on  the  globe  which 
has  a  temperature  so  equable  as  that  of  Hono¬ 
lulu,  one  of  more  desirable  register,  or  where 
the  elements  arc  kindlier  mixed.  So  invisible  is 
the  subject  of  weather  to  the  islanders,  that  Mr. 
Jarvi.s  remarks  their  language  has  no  word  to 
express  the  general  idea.  The  diurnal  range  of 
the  thermometer  in  Honolulu  is  twelve  degrees. 
During  twelve  years  the  extremes  of  tempera¬ 
ture  in  shade  were  90*  and  63®;  the  entire 
range  during  that  long  period  not  exceeding 
87*.  .  .  .  The  leeward  side  of  the  islands 
basks  in  the  '  bright  sunny  lapse  of  a  long 
summer  day  ;*  inducing  by  the  very  beauty  of 
the  weather  some  degree  of  enervation  in  the 
human  system,  and  a  corresponding  ‘  lotus- 
eating’  condition  of  mind.  A  more  bracing  air 
may  be  obtained  by  ascending  the  mountains. 
A  mere  ride  from  the  capital  up  the  Nuuanu 
Valley  will  give  a  cooler  climate  in  an  hour. 
Lahaina,  and  some  other  leeward  spots  on  the 
shore,  possess  the  refreshing  influence  of  a  re¬ 
gular  land  and  sea  breeze.” 

Whilst  for  its  fertility,  he  says  : 

! 

“  Regions  of  fertility  lie  at  the  bases  of  the 
'  mountains  and  in  the  valleys,  where  abrasion 
and  disintegration  have  proceeded  for  untold 
years,  and  rich  deposits  of  vegetable  mold  have 
I  accumulated.” — P.  9. 

And  again : 

“  .\mongst  its  indigenous  vegetables  are  the 
sugar-cane,  the  bread-fruit,  plantain,  banana,  co- 
I  coa-nut,  candle-nut,  calabash,  and  other  palms; 
j  tree-ferns,  having  the  stem  fifteen  feet  in  hight, 
j  and  cycas.  Valuable  timber-trees  grew  in  the 
1  forests  on  the  flanks  of  the  mountains ;  the  Kou 
j  tree,  (Cordia,)  and  others  of  hard  and  heavy 
'  wood,  with  a  handsome  grain.  Sandal-wood 
I  abounded  on  the  hights. 

“  Amongst  its  vegetables,  too,  is  found  the 
I  ‘Taro,’  (Arum  esculentvm.)  It  formed  the  sta- 
j  pie  of  food,  and  is  still  very  generally  used. 
This  succulent  root  was  sometimes  cooked,  but 
I  was  more  generally  pounded  into  a  semi  fluid 
I  mess,  and  allowed  partially  to  ferment,  when  it 
I  was  called  jwi.  Among  the  reasons  which 
made  some  Hawaiians  object  to  visiting  Eng¬ 
land  was  that  pot  could  not  be  obtained  here. 
It  is  so  productive,  that  it  has  been  said,  a  taro 
pit  a  few  yards  in  length  will  supply  food  for 
one  man  throughout  the  year.” 
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Umler  this  climate,  and  with  this  low- 1 
land  fertility,  there  is  no  lack  of  the  jyrand- 1 
cr  features  of  natural  beauty.  Again  we  j 
quote  from  page  2  of  Mr.  Hopkins  :  | 

“  On  approaching  the  group  from  certain  I 
directions,  the  first  objects  which  meet  the  sight  | 
are  the  two  lofty  peaks  on  Hawaii,  each  four- 1 
teen  thousand  feet  in  hight — two  miles  and  a  i 
half — one  of  them  capped  with  perpetual  snow, ' 
which  contrast  with  the  deep-blue  of  the  tropi¬ 
cal  sky  abore,  and  with  the  darkness  of  the 
lava  forming  the  sides  of  the  mountains.  A 
rude  and  irregular  outline  of  high  lands  then 
prc.sents  itself ;  and  on  the  north  side  are  seen, 
on  a  nearer  view,  the  dark  forests  which  clothe 
the  lower  region  of  the  mountains ;  whilst 
giddy  precipices  front  the  sea,  of  from  one  thou¬ 
sand  to  three  thousand  feet  in  perpendicular 
hight,  against  whose  walls  the  waves  beat,  and 
surge,  and  thunder  through  the  caverns  which 
they  have  hollowed  for  themselves  in  their 
ceaseless  war.  In  some  places,  streams  which 
have  united  their  waters  on  their  way  rush  to¬ 
gether  over  one  of  these  palU,  or  precipices, 
into  the  ocean.  Still  nearer,  the  white  foam  is 
seen  pouring  in  sheets  over  coral-reefs,  of  which 
there  is  sometimes  an  outer  and  inner  ridge. 
The  islands  are  generally  lofty.” 

Of  such  a  land  we  may  understand  the 
description  waxing  poetical,  even  in  a 
king’s  speech,  that  driest  of  .all  documents, 
which  Air.  Pitt,  we  are  told,  could  utter 
at  will.  We  need  not  therefore  wonder  to 
find  King  Kamehameha  IV.,  at  the  open¬ 
ing  of  the  “Native  Hawaiian  Agricultural 
Society,”  in  1 866,  ask : 

“Who  ever  heard  of  winter  upon  our  shores? 
When  was  it  so  cold  that  the  laborer  could  not 
go  to  his  field?  Where  among  us  shall  we  find 
the  numberless  drawbacks  which  in  less  favored 
countries  the  working  classes  have  to  contend 
with  ?  They  have  no  place  in  our  beautiful 
group,  which  rests  on  the  swelling  bosom  of  the 
Pacific  like  a  water-lily.” — P.  333. 

But  not  more  certain  is  the  action  of 
such  a  climate  as  this  upon  the  vegetable 
world,  which  springs  into  exuberant  be¬ 
ing  under  its  smile,  th<an  upon  the  race  of 
man  which  is  planted  in  such  a  garden  of 
delight.  Fallen  man  at  least,  with  no 
teaching  higher  than  that  of  nature, 
must  have  his  energies  braced  by  labor, 
and  self-restraint  taught  him  by  the  daily 
discipline  of  external  trials,  if  the  human¬ 
ity  within  him  is  not  to  be  softened  into 
luxury  or  to  be  degenerated  by  sensual 
indulgence.  No  doubt  the  progenitors 
of  the  Hawaiian  people  c.ame  to  their 
islands  of  beauty  direct,  or  at  most  with 


some  intermediate  baitings,  from  what  we 
know  as  the  burning  E.ast.  No  doubt 
they  brought  with  them  the  vehement  in¬ 
ternal  fires  which  mark  their  race  —  itself 
a  high  one  in  the  human  family  —  in  their 
ancestnal  home.s.  Nor  have  the  strong 
traces  of  their  blood  died  out  amongst 
them.  Physically,  many  of  the  chiefs  are 
a  noble  race  : 

“  The  Ilawaiians  are  strong,  well-made,  and 
active ;  in  hight  rather  above  the  average  of  our 

own  country . From  the  remarkable 

hight  and  bulk  of  the  chiefs,  both  males  and 
females,  the  dominant  class  has  been  considered 
by  some  writers  to  be  a  distinct  and  conquering 

race . The  women  are  attractive 

from  their  cheerful,  smiling,  and  lively  expres¬ 
sion  ;  whilst  their  merry  laugh  and  plea.sant 
aloha,  or  welcome,  show  the  face  to  be  an  index 
of  their  mind.” — Pp.  3-44,  365. 

And  with  these  jihysical  features  many 
of  their  moral  characterstics  correspond  : 

“  Courage— stronger  than  battering-rams — 
is  the  basis  of  every  fine  character.  The  Ha- 
waiians  possess  the  virtue  <n  an  unquestionably 
high  degree.  It  was  shown  in  the  old  warlike 
times  by  their  open,  standing-up  fight.  Their 
bodies  were  unprotected  by  armor  or  even  by 
clothes ;  their  weapons  were  the  spear,  the  dag¬ 
ger,  the  club,  and  stones.  They  did  not  resort 
to  artifice  or  stratagem  in  war.  They  are  now 
as  peaceful  a  people  as  any  upon  earth  ;  they 
are  more  free  from  crimes  of  violence  than  al¬ 
most  any  nation  that  can  be  named.  Their 
natural  courage  crops  out  in  their  love  of  and 
daring  in  riding;  in  their  delight  in  swimming 
among  the  heavy  breakers  rolling  over  the  reefs ; 
their  descent  of  precipices,  and  even  in  their 
games.” — Page  846. 

“  One  of  their  amusements  was  to  attack  a 
shark,  and,  after  having  goaded  and  taunted  him, 
to  kill  him  with  a  dagger  carried  in  the  maro  or 
girdle.” — P.  33. 

“The  women  no  longer  follow  their  husbands 
to  the  battle  to  stanch  their  wounds  or  fight 
beside  them ;  but  they  endure  long  journeys, 
and  bear  heavy  burdens,  swim  through  the 
raging  surf,  and  plunge  down  the  waterfall  into 
the  ocean,  when  the  leap  is  forty  feet  and  up¬ 
wards  in  hight.” — P.  340. 

Nor  .arc  they  wanting  in  those  spon¬ 
taneous  bursts  of  poetied  imagery  which 
mark  the  presence  of  the  inw'ard  light  of 
unextinguished  genius.  We  know  few 
barbiirous  myths  more  striking  than  that 
current  among  the  Haw'aiians  w’hich,  in  a 
great  measure,  led,  first  to  Captain  Cook’s 
reception  being  marked  almost  with  wor¬ 
ship,  and  then,  through  the  humiliating 
stages  down  which  his  allowance  of  that 
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worship  conducted  him,  to  hia  tragical 
end. 

“  Lmo”  we  read,  “  the  Hawaiian  Hercules, 
was  one  of  the  major  Kods.”  “  In  a  fit  of  jeal¬ 
ousy,  he  killed  bis  wife ;  but,  driven  to  frenzy 
by  the  act  he  had  committed,  be  wandered 
through  the  islands,  boxing  and  wrestling  with 
all  be  met :  his  answer  to  every  astonished  in¬ 
quirer  being,  ‘I  am  frantic  with  my  great  love  I* 
Having  instituted  the  athletic  games  known  as 
the  Mahakiki,  in  honor  of  his  wife’s  memory, 
and  which  were  held  annually,  he  sailed  from 
the  islands  in  a  triangular  canoe  for  a  foreign 
land ;  but  ere  he  departed  he  uttered  this  pro¬ 
phecy:  ‘I  will  return  in  after -times  on  an 
island  bearing  cocoa-nut  trees,  swine,  and  dogs.’ 
Cook’s  two  ships,  so  much  larger  than  any 
floating  objects  the  natives  had  hitherto  seen, 
appeared  to  them,  not  unplausibly,  islands,  the 
masts  being  trees  ;  and  now  Lono  was  return¬ 
ing  to  his  own  country.  From  Lono  were  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  proceeded  the  thunder  and  light¬ 
ning  of  the  ship’s  guns  which  were  fired.”  — 
P  85. 

The  same  temper  breaks  out  in  many 
of  their  expressions.  The  Hawaiian  name 
for  their  popular  Minister  Kalaiinoku  w’as 
one  w'ortny  of  the  great  statesman  whom 
they  supposed  him  to  resemble ;  for  no 
worthier  name  could  have  been  given  to 
William  Pitt  himself  than  that  of  the 
“  Iron  cable  of  his  countrj\”  So,  too, 
when  the  unworthy  attempt  of  Lord 
George  Paulet,  in  1843,  to  destroy  the  in¬ 
dependence  of  the  islands  by  annexing 
them  to  Great  Britain  had  been  disowned 
by  Admiral  Thomas,  and  the  King  an- 
nounCted  to  his  people  the  recovery  of 
their  rights,  the  grateful  tidings  were  con¬ 
veyed  by  him  under  the  expressive  figure 
that  “  the  light  of  the  land  had  been  re¬ 
stored  to  him.” 

A  love  of  poetry  and  simple  music  per¬ 
vaded  the  place : 

“  Poetry  by  turns  melted  and  inflamed  its 
native  hearers.  The  people  were  fond  of  fabu¬ 
lous  tales  and  song,  and  formerly  spent  much 
of  their  time  in  telling  stories,  and  crooning 
their  melu,  or  songs,  to  the  accompaniment  of 
the  snaall  drum  or  the  musical  stick.  Indeed 
the  Hawaiians  equaled  the  Marquesans,  the 
most  lively  natives  of  the  Pacifle,  in  the  number 
of  their  songs,  aud  exceeded  in  tliat  respect  the 
Society  Islanders.” — P.  844. 

But  in  spite  of  these  latter  symptoms, 
we  fear  we  must  admit  that  fearful  marks 
of  degeneracy  are  stamped  upon  this  in¬ 
teresting  people.  From  the  time  when 
they  were  first  known  to  us,  they  were 
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marked  by  an  extraordinary  sensuality, 
and  we  dare  not  hope  that  the  evil  is  yet 
sulxlued. 

Indolence,  w'e  are  told,  is  one  grand 
fault  attributed  to  the  Hawaiian  race  : 

“  It  is  very  true  that  the  delicious,  suable 
climate  engenders  in  those  constantly  within  its 
influence  a  lotus -eating  habit,  a  love  of  the 
dolee  far  niente.  Their  absolute  wants  were 
few ;  and  as  the  chiefs  would  have  pounced 
down  on  any  little  surplus  the  people  could  have 
acquired  by  labor,  they  lost  the  powerful  stimu¬ 
lus  of  a  desire  to  accumulate.” — P.  351. 

And  beyond  indolence  grosser  forms  of 
sensuality  disfigure  the  fair  picture  : 

“  The  fatal  gift  of  beauty,  a  delicious  climate, 
which  rendered  clothing  unnecessary — except 
the  flowery  wreath,  which  both  sexes  wore, 
partly  from  innate  taste,  and  partly  to  shade 
the  eyes— an  indolent  and  pleasure-loving  con¬ 
stitution,  abundant  opportunity,  their  bouses 
small  and  undivided  by  partitions,  and  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  adverse  public  opinion,”  have  led  to  “a 
general  absence  of  chastity  among  the  Hawai¬ 
ians.  Till  taught  otherwise  by  the  missionaries, 
the  natives  had  no  conception  that”  such  con¬ 
duct  was  “  wrong  or  hurtful :  they  had  not  even 
a  word  to  express  chastity  in  their  language.” — 
P.  347. 

Tlie  meeting  of  Christianity  with  such 
a  people  is  a  sight  of  the  deepest  inter¬ 
est.  How  much  has  the  faith  to  accom¬ 
plish  in  jiurifying  so  deeply -stained  a 
race  !  AVill  it  w’ork  on  them  its  regener¬ 
ating  work  ?  Will  it  show  itself,  indeed, 
capable  of  vancjuishing  these  long-estab¬ 
lished  habits  of  indulgence  ?  In  many  re 
spects  there  were  fewer  impediments  to 
its  reception  than  in  other  parts  of  hea- 
tliendom.  There  was,  indeed,  here  an 
elalxirate  system  of  heathen  worship,  with 
priests  and  sacrifices  and  idols  m  vast 
abundance.  But  there  w'as  no  strong  at¬ 
tachment  to  it  in  the  popular  mind  ;  and 
its  rites  were  singularly  oppressive  to  its 
votaries.  Most  irksome  was  the  whole 
practice  of  “  tabu” — that  strange  instru¬ 
ment  of  priestly  and  of  regal  tyranny, 
wdiich  seems  to  be  so  inveterately  jiresent 
in  all  the  heathen  tribes  of  Malay  origin, 
oppressing  the  Dyaks  of  Borneo*  as  well 
as  the  dwellers  in  the  I’olynesian  seas — by 
which  any  object  or  person  or  period 
of  time  might  arbitrarily,  at  the  will  of 
the  priests,  be  declared  to  be  conse- 


•  See  Life  in  the  ForexU  of  the  Far  Font.  By 
Spenser  St.  John,  Esq.  Vol.  i.  pp.  169,  176. 
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crated,  and  so  bo  guarded  from  touch  or 
use  or  action.  Thus  the  whole  commer¬ 
cial  life  of  a  district  might  at  once  bo  sus¬ 
pended  for  an  indefinite  period,  and  abso¬ 
lute  stagnation  succet'd  to  the  busy  mar¬ 
keting  of  the  whole  seaboard  population. 
Nor  did  the  tabu  suspend  commerce  only ; 
when  its  strictest  note  was  proclaimed, 
lights  and  fires  must  be  extinguished  ;  all 
amusements  were  at  an  end ;  no  one 
might  enjoy  the  needed  refreshment  of 
casting  himself  into  the  waves  in  which 
they  loved  to  sport;  silence  must  reign 
every  Avhere  ;  nor  even  the  voices  of  the  | 
domestic  animals  might  be  heard.  This 
religious  system,  moreover,  was  the  great 
instrument  of  maintaining  the  power  of 
tlie  chiefs,  which  was  absolute  and  op¬ 
pressive.  Its  special  victims  were  the 
women,  whom  it  tended,  by  all  its  regula¬ 
tions,  to  depress.  They  were  inhibited, 
under  pain  of  death,  from  sharing  the  bet¬ 
ter  kinds  of  the  ordinary  food  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  Amongst  those  altogether  forbidden 
to  them  Mr.  .Tarves  enumerates  pork,  tur¬ 
tle,  shark,  bananas,  and  cocoa-nut.*  To 
mix  in  the  social  meals  of  the  men,  or 
even  to  eat  under  the  roof  which  covered 
their  apartments,  was  visited  certainly 
with  the  same  extreme  penalty. 

Under  this  bondage  the  people  groaned. 
So  early  as  1793,  on  the  occasion  of  Van¬ 
couver’s  visit,  the  King  and  several  of  the 
chiefs  made  some  movements  toward  cast¬ 
ing  it  off.  They  entreated  him,  when  he 
left  the  islands,  to  send  them  instructors 
in  the  English  faith  :f  a  prayer  which  Mr. 
Hopkins  tells  us  Vancouver  conveyed  to 
Mr.  Rtt. 

No  help,  however,  came  to  them  from 
England’s  Minister  or  Church;  and  so 
long  as  the  strong  hand  of  Kamehameha 
held  the  scepter  he  maintained  as  one 
great  instrument  of  his  government  the 
old  system  of  religion  ;  but  at  his  death  it 
was  broken  rudely  up.  Tlie  account  of 
these  changes  is  altogether  curious. 
Women  were  leading  agents  in  their  in¬ 
troduction.  With  all  the  social  restraints 
laid  upon  them,  the  women  of  Hawaii  pos¬ 
sessed  at  this  time  unwonted  political 
power.  At  the  King’s  right  h.and,  and 
a  necessary  sharer  in  his  measures  of  state, 
was  one  who  is  designated  in  the  narra¬ 
tive  of  Mr.  Hopkins  as  “the  I*reinier,” 
but  who,  from  the  account  of  Mr.  Jarves, 
might,  perhaps,  be  more  projwrly  desig- 

•  Jarve*,  Iliitory  nf  Sandwich  Islandt,  p.  94. 

f  Jarvea,  ibid.  p.  127. 
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nated  the  Home  Secretary,  whose  coun¬ 
ter-signature  was  essential  to  all  state 
papers,  and  who  was  a  woman.  Let  no 
evil-minded  person  suggest  that  this  is  an 
imitation  of*  certain  Western  constitu¬ 
tional  governments,  or  drop  a  hint  as  to 
old  women  being  elsewhere  in  possession 
of  the  Premiership ;  for  the  institution 
was  purely  of  Hawaii  origin,  and  dates 
from  the  conquering  founder  of  the  island- 
dynasty  of  Kamehameha  I.,  who  in  his 
will  declares  “  the  kingdom  is  Liholiho’s, 
and  Kaahumanu  is  his  minister.”* 

The  old  King  was  succeeded  by  this 
son  Liholiho — who,  with  his  Queen,  died 
afterw’ard  during  his  visit  to  England — 
whilst  the  designated  Queen  Kaahumanu, 
a  woman  of  great  strength  of  character, 
claimed  in  virtue  of  his  will  to  be  the  co¬ 
adjutor  of  his  son.  The  old  King  had  some¬ 
what  ruggedly  rejected  the  new^  faith.  “  Hy 
faith  in  your  God,”  he  had  answered  his 
would-be  converters,  “  you  say  any  thing 
ean  be  accomplished,  and  the  Christian 
will  be  preserved  from  all  hann :  if  so, 
cast  yourself  dowm  from  yonder  iirecipice, 
and,  if  you  are  preserved,  I  will  l>elieve.”t 
His  favorite  Queen  had  at  this  time  no 
leaning  to  the  new  faith,  but  she  had  a 
contempt  for  the  old.  She  encouraged 
the  hesitating  Prince,  who  had  succeeded 
to  the  throne,  to  cast  aside  the  restraints 
of  its  vexatious  rule.  He  longed  for  his 
freedom  with  the  fierceness  of  a  savage 
libertine,  but  trembled  before  the  threat¬ 
ening  shadows  of  his  old  superstition. 
How  long  he  might  have  trembled  with¬ 
out  believing,  or  how  far,  if  no  sudden 
step  had  been  taken  in  some  fit  of  sickness, 
the  old  terrors  of  his  heathenism  might 
have  repossessed  and  mastered  his  mind, 
it  is  impossible  to  say.  But  the  coadju¬ 
tor  Queen  possessed  a  firmer  purpose. 

“  She,  determined,  ’  as  Mr.  Jarves  describes 
the  scene,  J  “  in  her  opposition  to  the  priests, 
prepared  for  decisive  measures.  She  sent  word 
to  the  King,  that  upon  his  arrival  at  Kailua  she 
should  cast  aside  his  god.  To  this  he  made  r.o 
objection,  and  with  his  retainers  pushed  off  in 
canoes  from  the  shore,  and  indulged  on  the 
water  for  two  days  in  a  drunken  revel,  lie 
then  smoked  and  drank  with  the  female  chiefs. 

“  A  feast  was  prepared,  after  the  customs  of 
the  country,  with  separate  tables  for  the  sexes. 
A  number  of  foreigners  were  entertained  at  the 


•  Captain  Wilkes’s  United  Slatet  Exploring  Expe 
dition,  vol.  iv.  p  24. 

Cleveland’s  Voyages,  voL  I.  p.  299. 

Ibid.  p.  216. 
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King's.  When  all  were  in  their  seats  he  delib- 1  “A  fierce,  tyrannical  sacerdotalism  would  not 


erately  arose,  went  to  the  place  reserved  for  the 
women,  and  seated  himself  among  them.  To 
complete  the  horror  of  the  superstitious,  he  in- 
dul^  his  appetite  in  freely  partaking  of  the 
viands  prepared  for  them,  directing  them  to  do 
likewise;  but  with  a  violence  which  showed 
that  he  had  but  half-divested  himself  of  the  idea 
of  sacrilege  and  of  habitual  repugnance.  This 
act  was  sufBcient :  the  highest  had  set  an  ex¬ 
ample  which  all  rejoiced  to  follow.  The  glad¬ 
dening  cry  arose,  ‘  The  taboo  is  broken !  the 
taboo  is  broken  1*  Feasts  were  provided  for  all 
at  which  both  sexes  indiscriminately  indulged. 
Orders  were  issued  to  demolish  the  heiaus,  and 
destroy  the  idols.  Temples,  images,  and  sa¬ 
cred  property  were  burnt  The  fiames  con¬ 
sumed  the  sacred  relics  of  ages.  The  high 
priest,  Hewabewa,  who  was  the  first  to  apply 
the  torch,  and  without  whose  cooperation  the 
attempt  to  revolutionize  the  old  system  would 
have  been  ineffectual,  resigned  his  office.  Num¬ 
bers  of  his  profession,  joining  in  the  enthusiasm, 
followed  his  example.  Idolatry  was  abolished 
by  law.  Kaumualii  cordially  gave  his  sanction. 
All  the  islands,  uniting  in  an  exulting  jubilee  at 
their  deliverance,  presented  the  singular  specta¬ 
cle  of  a  nation  without  a  religion.” 

It  is  said  that  as  many  as  forty  thousand 
idols  were  destroyed. 

“  They  were  hurled,”  says  Mr.  Hopkins, 
“  from  their  places  where  they  had  been  wor¬ 
shiped,  upon  every  high  hill  and  under  every 
green  tree ;  they  were  contemptuously  tossed 
aside  to  perish,  or  more  contemptuously  left  for¬ 
gotten  as  they  stood  decaying  in  grinning  imbe¬ 
cility.  Remains  of  these '  despised  broken  idols’ 
are  still  occasionally  to  be  found  in  the  islands ; 
but  they  are  regarded  as  curiosities  interesting 
only  as  belonging  to  a  former  state  of  thin^ 
Then,  to  fancy’s  ear,  came  moaning  along  the 
rocky  shores,  murmuring  in  the  passionate 
mountain  torrents,  and  sighing  in  the  winds,  the 
melancholy  wail,  *  Great  Pan  is  dead  1’  Through 
the  old  primeval  forests,  clothing  the  fianks  of 
the  volcanoes,  echoing  from  dread  precipices, 
and  heard  on  the  winck  that  rushed  down  smil¬ 
ing  valleys,  came  the  same  despairing  strain, 
'  Great  Pan  ia  dead  1’  The  Ocean,  as  he  ran  his 
waves  hoarsely  on  the  rude  shore  and  into  re¬ 
sounding  caverns,  took  up  the  universal  cry. 

‘  Blush,  0  Zidon  1  saith  the  sea,’  was  formerly 
the  exhortation,  when  vile  rites  polluted  and 
human  sacrifices  terrified  the  Syrian  shore :  but 
now,  as  the  coming  tide  sent  in  her  white 
breakers  and  boomed  over  the  coral  ledges  of 
Hawaii  the  triumphant  song  which  mingled 
with  the  roar  of  waters  had  the  same  burden — 
‘  Great  Pan  is  deadi’  ’  * 

But  such  a  revolution  could  not  fail  to 
stir  up  the  opposition  of  some  : 

*  Sandwich  Islands,  p.  181. 


consent  without  a  struggle  to  be  turned  adrift 
with  the  prospect  before  it  of  its  members  hav¬ 
ing  to  staire,  or,  still  worse,  of  having  to  obtain 
a  livelihood  by  the  honest  labor  of  their  hands. 
Accordingly,  a  party  was  quickly  formed  to  op¬ 
pose  the  movement,  and  for  its  head  was  select¬ 
ed  Kekuokalani,  a  priest  only  inferior  in  rank 
to  Hewahcwa,  and  who  was  also  nephew  to  the 
late  King.  Religion  was  made  the  Iwit  to  allure 
him  in  revolt ;  but  in  addition  he  was  to  have 
the  crown  of  the  kingdom.  The  rebels  were 
soon  encountered  by  the  Government  party, 
and  in  a  slight  engagement  gained  a  success. 
They  immediately  marched  from  their  position 
to  where  the  King  lay,  hoping  to  surprise  and 
take  the  position.  The  King’s  troops  were  pre¬ 
pared  and  advanced  to  meet  them.  They 
formed  a  line  on  the  shore,  having  the  sea  at 
their  back,  and,  on  the  enemy  appearing,  drove 
them  before  them  up  a  rising  ground,  till  the 
rebels  gained  a  shelter  from  a  stone  fence,  and 
for  a  time  made  a  stand;  but  they  were  at 
length  driven  from  their  position  by  a  party  of 
Kalaimoku’s  warriors.  The  insurgents  were 
now  in  flight ;  but,  rallied  by  their  misguided 
chief,  himself  wounded  and  weak  from  loss  of 
blood,  they  made  a  final  stand.  Kekuaokalani, 
with  the  courage  that  belonged  to  bis  race, 
fought  desperately ;  but  he  fainted  and  fell  dur¬ 
ing  the  engagement  He  revived,  however,  and 
sitting  on  a  fragment  of  lava,  for  he  was  too 
weak  to  stand,  twice  loaded  his  musket  and 
fired  on  the  advancing  party.  He  was  then 
struck  by  a  ball  in  the  left  breast,  and,  cover¬ 
ing  his  face  with  his  feather  cloak,  he  expired, 
amidst  friends  who  surrounded  him.  His  wife, 
Manona,  had  fought  by  his  side  the  whole  day 
with  dauntless  courage ;  but  as  soon  as  she  saw 
him  lying  dead  she  called  for  quarter.  As  the 
words  were  leaving  her  lips,  a  ball  struck  her 
temple ;  and  the  faithful  wife  fell  on  the  lifeless 
body  of  her  husband,  and  expired. 

The  engagement,  which  commenced  in  the 
forenoon,  was  continued  till  sunset,  the  idola¬ 
ters  fighting  on,  though  dispirited  by  the  loss 
of  their  leader.  By  evening,  the  King’s  troops 
were  left  masters  of  the  field,  their  enemies  hav¬ 
ing  by  that  time  surrendered  or  fled. 

“  Thus  ended  the  last  battle  which  Hawaiian 
history  has  to  record."* 

Thus  was  idolatry  extirpated  in  Hawaii, 
not  by  the  counter  influence  of  the  true 
faith,  but  by  the  simple  weariness  felt  by 
the  idolaters  themselves  of  its  intolerable 
yoke.  Such  an  event  is  not  without  a 
counterpart.  In  the  papers  recently  laid 
before  Parliament,  as  to  the  rejection  of 
the  offer  of  the  Fiji  islanders  to  cede  their 
country  to  the  British  Crown,  we  find  it 
stated  by  Mr.  Pritchard,  in  a  letter  to 
the  Earl  of  Malmesbury,  that  “  one  third 

*  P.  186. 
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of  the  population  has  embraced  Christ¬ 
ianity,  while  nearly  an  equal  number  have 
merely  renounced  their  heathenism  with¬ 
out  attaching  themselves  to  any  creed.”* 

The  destruction  of  the  idols  had  taken 
place  in  August,  1819;  and  in  the  early 
spring  of  the  succeeding  year  the  first  ac¬ 
tual  missionaries  from  any  Christian  land 
landed  on  the  Islands.f  They  w'ere  Con- 
grcgationalists  sent  from  Boston  by  the 
American  Board  of  Commissioners  for 
Foreign  Missions.  Never  could  the  mes¬ 
sengers  of  the  Christian  Church  have 
found  a  land  more  prepared,  in  most  re¬ 
spects,  to  receive  the  joyful  message.  The 
hand  of  Providence  itself  had  swept  away 
the  old  heathen  provision  for  supplying 
those  deep  cravings  for  some  religion 
which  are  implanted  in  every  reasonable 
soul,  and  it  seemed  as  if  it  needed  but  that 
the  Standard  of  the  Cross  should  be  lifted 
up  to  draw  all  men  unto  it.  Into  the  de¬ 
tails  of  the  Mission  w’ork  thus  introduced, 
it  is  not  our  intention  to  enter.  "VVe  have 
traced  it  rapidly  out  in  a  former  article, 
and  we  hsive  nothing  to  withdraw  of  what 
we  then  said,  either  in  the  way  of  narra¬ 
tive  or  of  anticipation.  We  shall  content 
ourselves  liere  oy  endeavoring  to  take  a 
general  estimate  of  the  effects  of  their 
work,  and  of  the  degree  to  which  it  still 
leaves  the  field  open  to  other  endeavors. 

With  all  the  favorable  circumstances 
then  which  seemed  to  promise  the  fullest 
success  to  the  American  Mission,  there 
stood  in  the  way  of  any  true  reception  of 
the  Gospel  of  purity  the  huge  obstacle  to 
which  we  have  above  alluded.  Nor  are 
we  disposed  at  all  to  undervalue  its  power. 
We  do  not  forget  the  fearful  words  in 
which  Salvian  finds  a  reason  for  the  per¬ 
mitted  ravages  of  the  West  by  the  incur¬ 
sions  of  the  barbarians,  in  the  impossibility 
of  cleansing  degenerate  Christendom  by 
any  lighter  discipline  from  such  fleshly 
sins. 

Nor  do  we  for  an  instant  lose  sight  of 
the  shameful  fact,  that  the  sin  of  Hawaii 
has  been  stirred  into  a  fiercer  flame  by  the 
deadly  contagion  of  Christian  vice.  Eng¬ 
lish  vessels  of  war,  American  ships,  the 
reckless  crews  of  whalers,  and  escaped 
convicts  from  Botany  Bay,  have  all  aggra¬ 
vated  the  evil ;  and  seemed  to  the  heathen 
to  establish  the  terrible  conclusion  that 


•  Corrtspondenet  relative  to  the  Fiji  Iilands,  p.  6. 
f  Mr.  Ellis  says,  they  reached  Hawaii  February 
4th.  Mr.  Jarves  gives  March  20th  as  the  day  of 
their  arrival. 


Christianity  itself,  whatever  great  words 
its  teachers  might  s])eak  concerning  its 
might,  was  powerless  against  the  raging 
appetite  of  man.  All  these  really  tre¬ 
mendous  difficulties  we  allow  for  to  the 
full. 

Nor  do  we  doubt  that  individual  cases 
of  tnie  renewal  have  blessed  the  zealous 
labors  of  these  preachers  of  righteousness. 
Some,  indeed,  of  their  converts  rise  even 
to  glorious  proportions  in  the  new  life. 
Few  acts  of  Christian  heroism  can  be 
found  in  any  records  to  exceed  that  of 
Kapiolani,  the  wife  of  Naike,  the  public 
orator  of  the  kingdom.  The  whole  ancient 
religion  of  Hawaii  was  in  great  measure 
colored  by  the  awful  volcanic  phenomena 
of  which  these  islands  are  still  the  theater. 
No  where  else  on  the  face  of  the  known 
world  are  these  so  stupendous.  To  de¬ 
precate  the  wrath  of  the  spirits  of  power 
who  ruled  over  these  fire-orgies  of  Nature 
by  sacrifices  of  every  kind,  rising  up  to 
those  of  Man,  was  the  object  of  their  rude 
ritual.  The  religion  thus  inspired  Mr. 
Jarves  tells  us  was 

“  a  gloomy  and  fearful  principle,  aboundiog  in 
punishment  in  the  present  life,  and  dark  threat- 
enings  for  the  future,  (p.  40.)  ....  The 
most  fearful  of  all  these  deities  was  Pele,  a  god¬ 
dess.  Her  habitation,  the  famous  volcano  of 
Kilauea,  well  accorded  with  her  reputed  char¬ 
acter.  Here  with  her  attendant  spirits  she  re¬ 
veled  in  the  flames.  The  unearthly  noises  of 
the  burning  mass  were  the  music  of  their 
dance,  and  they  bathed  in  the  red  surge  of  the 
fiery  billows  as  it  dashed  against  the  sides  of 
the  crater.” — p.  46. 

To  the  base  of  this  vast  volcano,  which 
covers  one  hundred  and  twenty  square 
miles,  the  old  heathenism,  driven  from  the 
rest  of  Hawaii,  slowly  retreated — gather¬ 
ing  up  its  forces  for  the  last  encounter 
with  the  new  religion.  Hither,  to  con¬ 
front  in  their  very  home  of  power  the 
priests  of  the  old  faith,  came  from  afar 
this  adventurous  princess.  She  had  a 
journey  of  one  hundred  miles  to  accom¬ 
plish  before  she  reached  the  mountain. 
As  she  neared  its  side,  a  prophetess  of 
the  insulted  goddess  met  her  with  warn¬ 
ings  and  denunciations  of  destruction. 
But  she  undauntedly  persevered  ;  and, 
upon  the  black  ledge  of  the  seething  fire, 
she  spoke  in  words  of  the  calmest  faith  to 
the  anxious  company  who  waited  to  see 
how  the  wrath  of  the  goddess  would 
break  forth : 
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“  Jehovah  is  my  God.  He  kindled  these 
fires.  I  fear  not  Pole.  If  I  perish  by  the  an- 
eer  of  Pele,  then  you  may  fear  the  power  of 
Pelc.  But  if  Jehovah  shall  save  me  from  the 
wrath  of  Pele,  when  I  break  through  her  tdbu$, 
then  you  must  fear  and  serve  the  Lord  Jehovah. 
All  the  gods  of  Hawaii  are  vain.” 

We  have  a  description  of  the  features  of 
the  scene  in  the  midst  of  which  these 
words  of  calm  confidence  in  God  were 
spoken  ;  it  is  from  the  pen  of  that  world¬ 
wide  traveler,  the  Count  Strzelecki : 

*‘Wbat  I  remember,”  he  says,  in  the  Ha- 
vaiian  Spectator,  “as  showing  the  mighty  in¬ 
fluence  of  mighty  objects  upon  me,  are  the  dif¬ 
ficulties  I  had  to  struggle  with  before  my  eye 
could  be  torn  away  from  the  idle,  vacant,  but 
ecstotic  gazes  with  which  I  regarded  the  great 
whole,  down  to  the  analytical  part  of  the  un¬ 
paralleled  scene  before  me.  I  say  unparalleled, 
because,  having  visited  most  of  the  European 
and  American  volcanoes,  I  find  the  greatest  of 
them  inferior  to  Kilauea  in  intensity,  grandeur, 
and  extent  of  area. 

“  The  abrupt  and  precipitous  cliff  which  forms 
the  north- north-east  wall  of  the  crater,  found, 
after  my  repeated  observations,  to  be  elevated 
four  thousand  one  hundred  and  four  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  overhangs  an  area  of  three 
million  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  square 
yards  of  half-cooled  scoria,  sunk  to  the  depth  of 
three  hundred  yards,  and  containing  more  than 
three  hundred  and  twenty  -  eight  thousand 
square  yards  of  convulsed  torrents  of  earths  in 
Igneous  fusion,  and  gaseous  fluids  constantly 
effervescing,  boiling,  spouting,  rolling  in  all  di¬ 
rections  like  waves  of  a  disturbed  sea,  violently 
beating  the  edge  of  the  caldrons  like  an  infuri¬ 
ated  surf^  and,  like  surf,  spreading  all  around 
its  spray  in  the  form  of  capillary  glass,  which 
fills  tbe  air,  and  adheres  in  a  flaky  and  pendu¬ 
lous  form  to  the  distorted  and  broken  masses  of 
the  lava  all  around;  five  caldrons,  each  of 
about  five  thousand  seven  hundred  square 
yards,  almost  at  the  level  of  the  great  area, 
and  containing  only  tbe  twelfth  part  tbe  red 
liquid. 

“  The  sixth  caldron  is  encircled  bv  a  wall  of 
accumulated  scoria  of  fifty  yards  high,  forming 
the  south-south-west  point ;  the  HaUs  man  mau, 
to  which  the  bones  of  the  former  high  chiefs 
were  consiraed,  the  sacrifices  to  the  goddess 
Pele  offered,  the  abyss  of  abysses,  the  caldron 
of  caldrons,  exhibiting  the  most  frightful  area  of 
three  hundred  thousand  square  yards  of  bub¬ 
bling  red-hot  lava,  changing  incessantly  its 
level,  sometimes  rolling  the  long,  curled  waves 
with  broken  masses  of  cooled  cnist  to  one  side 
o{  the  horrible  laboratory;  sometimes,  as  if 
they  had  nuke  a  mistake,  turning  them  back 
with  spouting  fury,  and  a  subterraneous,  terri¬ 
fic  noise,  of  a  sound  more  infernal  than  earthly. 
Around  are  blocks  of  lavi^  scoria,  slags  of  every 
description  and  combination ;  here  elevated,  by 
the  endless  number  of  superimposed  layers,  in 


perpendicular  walls  one  thousand  feet  high 
there  tom  asunder,  cracked,  or  remolded  ;  every 
where  terror,  convulsion  —  mighty  engine  of 
nature — nothingness  of  man  1” 

Such  was  the  scene  in  which  stood  the 
undaunted  witness  for  Jehovah.  All  old 
traditions  bid  her  believe  that  these  throes 
of  convulsed  N ature  were  the  direct  person¬ 
al  acts  of  thejiresent  goddess  whose  wrath 
she  dared.  The  very  name  by  which  the 
natives  describe  the  vitreous  flakes  which 
flew  wildly,  like  gray-locks,  around  the 
vast  chasm,  the  “  hair  of  Pele,”  witnesses 
to  the  intensity  of  life  with  wliich  the  old 
supc'rstition  had  invested  every  act  of  that 
fiery  drama.  Calm  she  stood  there  in  the 
majesty  of  faith,  cast  unhurt  with  an  mi- 
tremblmg  hand  the  sacred  berries  into 
the  laboring  caldron,  and,  like  the  Tliree 
Children  of  old,  left  the  burning  furnace 
without  the  smell  of  fire  having  passed 
upon  her — the  destroyer  of  the  last  lin¬ 
gering  dread  of  the  long-dominant  “  Tabu.” 

The  native  character  which  could  yield 
one  such  specimen  must  be  capable  of 
great  things.  Still,  upon  the  whole,  we 
can  not  gather  th.at  the  mighty  work  of 
national  regeneration  has,  as  yet,  been  sue* 
cessfully  accomplished.  Facts  with  which 
we  will  not  stain  these  pages  would  seem 
to  imply  that  the  old  vices  of  the  islands 
have  rather  been  varnished  over  than  erad¬ 
icated,  and  that  deep  down  in  the  nation’s 
heart  the  deadly  evil  still  festers  on  unheal¬ 
ed.  The  depopulation  of  the  islands  seems 
to  continue,  and  its  main  causes  are,  we 
j  fear,  what  they  were  of  old — sensuality, 
and  its  ever-constant  concomitant,  a  piti¬ 
less  infanticide. 

How  far  the  American  missionaries, 
with  all  their  noble  designs  and  charitable 
labors,  have  brought  to  bear  upon  this 
people  all  the  healing  influences  of  the 
Gospel  dispensation  is  with  us  the  ques¬ 
tion  yet  to  be  solved.  We  believe  that 
they  have  not.  Such  a  people,  in  the 
first  place,  needed,  we  believe,  to  have 
Christianity  brought  to  bear  upon  them 
with  as  full  a  measure  as  she  allows  of  all 
that  appe.als  in  doctrine,  in  worship,  and 
in  manners  to  the  imagination  and  the 
feelings  as  well  as  to  the  reason  and  the 
conscience.  Instead  of  this,  in  dealing 
with  this  people  all  has  been  pared  down 
to  the  sharjiest  outline  of  puritanical  se» 
verity.  And  this  temper  has  pervaded  all 
the  dealings  of  the  missionaries  with  their 
converts.  They  have,  it  seems  to  us,  to  a 
great  degree  sought  to  put  down  vice  by 
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coercion  rather  than  to  raise  men  out  of  it 
by  the  glorious  truths  which  flow  from 
the  doctrine  of  the  Inc.aniation  of  our 
Lord.  “A  people,”  says  one  of  their 
wannest  admirers,* 

“that  lire  like  the  Havriians,  can  not  be  vir¬ 
tuous  and  pure,  how  far  soever  they  may  be 
Christianiied ;  and  yet  through  the  rigor  of 
the  laws,  the  vigilance  of  magistrates  and  con¬ 
stables,  the  discipline  and  restraints  of  the 
Church,  it  is  probable  that  there  is  no  more 
licentiousness  than  among  the  same  number  of 
inhabitants  in  cities  of  England,  France,  or 
America.” 

We  confess  that  we  have  little  faith  in 
works  of  moral  healing  which  are  accom- 
))lishcd  by  the  agency  of  the  constable , 
and  as  to  the  relative  e8tim.ate  which  is 
formed  by  our  author  of  the  morality  of 
the  cities  of  England,  Fnance,  or  America 
when  compared  with  that  of  Hawaii,  we 
must  remind  him  of  other  words  of  his 
own,  on  which  we  will  make  no  comment : 
“Almost  all  the  suspensions  of  church- 
memliership  have  been  on  account  of  adul¬ 
tery,”  etc.f  “  The  peimle  are  but  half-re¬ 
claimed  savages.’’^  “  There  are  causes  at 
work  which,  if  they  are  not  soon  arrested, 
will  insure  national  depopulation.”§ 

We  think  that  we  discover  every 
where  traces  of  the  American  mission¬ 
aries  treating  the  jieople  far  too  much  as 
children.  This  tendency,  mingled  with 
much  of  the  old  severity  of  Puritanism, 
must  have  been  most  repugnant  to  all 
the  natural  dispositions  of  this  remark¬ 
able  r.ace.  Such  is  the  judgment  of  Mr. 
Hopkins  as  to  the  constitutions  which, 
under  their  influence,  were  adopted  as  the 
nation’s  code  of  jurisprudence  : 

“  ‘  The  Constitution’  proceeds  to  organize  laws. 
Perhaps,  in  examining  these,  they  may  appear 
to  adhere  more  closely  to  the  letter  than  to  the 
spirit  of  God’s  laws  under  the  Mosaic  dispensa¬ 
tion.  Mr.  Simpson  pronounces  them  to  M  the 
Blue  Laws  of  Coanecticut,  with  the  addition  of 
powers  conferred  on  officers  to  practice  extor¬ 
tion  and  tyranny,  not  even  possessed  by  a  Turk¬ 
ish  pa.sha.  The  code  of  laws  regulates  taxation, 
gratuitous  labor  of  the  people  for  the  Government, 
rent  of  land.  It  enacts  curious  regulations  for 
the  suppression  of  idleness  and  unchastity.  If 
a  man  were  found  ‘sitting  idle,  or  doing  no¬ 
thing’  on  one  of  the  days  when  ho  was  free 
from  Government  labor,  even  then  an  ofiBcer 
might  set  him  at  work  for  the  Government  till 
the  evening.  Thus,  like  the  boy  at  school  who 


*  The  Rev.  H.  T.  Cheever,  The  Island  World, 
p.  130. 

f  The  Island  TFbr/t^p.  129.  ^75.  %  Ib.  p.  163. 


was  doing  nothing,  he  was  effectually  taught  not 
to  do  it  again.  But  the  inventive  genius  of  the 
new  lawgivers  expatiated  most  ardently  in  reg¬ 
ulations  relating  to  the  vices,  crimes,  and  sins 
of  unchastity.  It  seems  as  if  they  had  spent 
days  and  nights  in  considering  the  subject,  and 
presenting  it  in  the  most  new,  ingenious,  and 
unexpected  lights.  The  result  of  their  deliber¬ 
ations  was  a  sort  of  network  very  complex  and 
very  severe,  yet  unecmal  in  its  texture,  and 
even  in  parts  open  to  Bion’s  reproach  of  laws, 
that  they  caught  the  small  flies  and  allowed  the 
great  ones  to  break  through.  SufiBce  it  for  the 
present  to  say,  that  in  the  ‘Law  respecting 
Lewdne.ss’  distinctions  are  drawn  which  are 
rather  fine  than  nice,  with  heavy  penalties  for 
those  who  possess  money ;  while  disproportion¬ 
ately  severe  punishments  were  affixed  to  irregu¬ 
larities  which  morality  condemns,  but  al)out 
which  European  legislation  is  silent,  conceiving 
itself  concerned  with  crimes  rather  than  vices, 
and  leaving  the  punishment  of  sin  to  another 
tribunal.  As  an  instance  of  this  disparity,  in  a 
case  where  the  money  fine  for  breaking  tne  law 
was  fixed  at  twenty  dollars,  its  equivalent  was 
five  months’  imprisonment — an  imprisonment 
in  which  all  the  days  were  to  be  spent  in  hard 
labor,  and  all  the  nights  passed  in  heavy  man¬ 
acles.”— Pp.  255,  256. 

But  there  are,  we  believe,  at  work 
causes  even  deeper  than  these,  which  were 
frustrating  the  best  efforts  of  these  de¬ 
voted  men.  It  would  be  to  enter  upon 
questions  too  distinctively  theological  if 
we  proceeded  to  inquire  at  any  lengtli  whe¬ 
ther  the  causes  of  tnis  comparative  failure 
in  their  missions  are  not  involved  in  the  re¬ 
ligious  system  of  the  Congregationalists ; 
but  we  CJin  not  quit  the  subject  without 
suggesting  it  as  a  matter  for  the  gravest 
reflection.  In  some  of  the  cities  of  ancient 
Greece,  especially  at  Corinth,  the  first 
preachers  of  the  Gospel  had  to  strive 
against  the  prevalence  of  customs  of  which 
it  was  a  shame  for  Christians  even  to 
speak.  And  how  did  they  deal  with 
them  ?  There  is  no  withholding  of  em¬ 
phatic  declarations  of  “  the  wrath  of  God 
against  those  which  do  such  things,  or  have 
pleasure  in  them  that  do  them.”  But  with 
this  there  is  a  perpetual  raising  before  the 
converts’  eyes  a  glorious  standard  of  re¬ 
generate  humanity.  Baptism  had  trans¬ 
ferred  them  into  a  kingdom  of  light. 
Christ  himself  and  his  blessed  Spirit  were 
within  them.  Tlie  heavenly  kingdom  had 
opened  for  them  it  portals.  Old  things 
had  passed  away,  all  things  had  become 
new. 

Congregationalism  can  not  use  such  lan¬ 
guage.  It  knows  nothing  of  the  Sacra¬ 
mental  system  of  the  Early  Church.  In 
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Hawaii  too  it  has  of  late,  in  confronting  I 
Romanism,  been  driven  farther  from  those 
peculiar  characteristics  of  the  apostolic 
age.  It  remains  to  be  seen  how  far  our 
own  branch  of  the  Church  may  be  able  to 
supply  these  deficiencies,  and  build  up  in 
all  Its  perfectness  and  beauty  the  Christ¬ 
ian  edifice.  It  is  with  many  advantages 
that  it  undertakes  the  work.  Romanism 
is  the  object  of  wide-spread  hatred  in  these 
islands.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  it  has  most 
dangerously  sought  to  transfer  the  ancicut 
popular  feeling  in  favor  of  idolatry  to  its 
own  use  of  images ;  and  bv  this,  and  other 
like  courses  of  action,  has  brought  its  own 
religious  teaching  into  contempt.  Their 
worship,’*  said  Kaahananu,  is  like  that 
we  have  forsaken.”  “This  is  the  kind  of 
god  we  always  had  before  we  heard  of  the 
true  God,  I  will  not  turn  to  tliat,”*  said 
another  on  being  shown  by  the  priest  a 
bronze  crucifix  worn  about  his  neck.  It 
is  moreover  identified  in  the  popular  mind 
with  French  arms  and  French  designs; 
and  of  these  there  is  in  the  islands  a  very 
lively  suspicion.  In  spite,  therefore,  of  the 
boasts  of  the  Roman  Catholics  as  to  the 
number  of  their  converts,  and  in  spite  of 
the  real  affection  doubtless  borne  to  them 
by  those  whom  they  have  won,  we  do  not 
fear  any  really  powerful  opposition  from 
that  quarter.  Ilappily  too,  owing  to  the 
resistance  of  the  Government  and  other 
causes,  no  Roman  Catholic  diocese  has 
been  formed  in  Hawaii ;  so  that,  in  found- 
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ing  the  see  of  Honoluln,  we  can  not  be 
charged  with  intruding  our  bishop  into 
the  field  of  another. 

Meanwhile  the  welcome  from  many  wnll 
be  warm.  The  see  of  Honolulu,  as  many 
of  our  readers  no  doubt  are  aware,  has 
been  founded  on  the  direct  application  to 
our  Queen  and  to  the  Archbislum  of  Can¬ 
terbury  of  the  King  himself.  He  is,  we 
have  reason  to  believe,  one  of  the  most  re¬ 
markable  men  of  the  day.  The  heir  of  a 
race  of  absolute  rulers,  whoso  w’ord  was 
law,  and  who  possessed  the  unrestricted 
power  of  life  and  death,  he  has  gladly  co- 
operatetl  in  giving  to  his  country  a  free 
constitution,  and  in  governing  it  according 
to  the  laws.  Of  an  enlightened  intelli- 

fence,  familiar  with  all  the  literature  of 
lurope,  an  adept  in  all  the  mysteries  of 
international  law,  and  in  manners  and  all 
bodily  exercises  a  perfect  English  gentle¬ 
man,  if  any  ruler  could  add  stren^h  to 
such  a  mission  as  that  which  now  leaves 
our  shores,  surely  he  would  be  the  one. 
Miw  our  ardent  wishes  for  the  future  be 
fulfilled  through  the  wisdom  and  zeal  of 
him  whom  our  Archbishop  and  his  assist¬ 
ant  suffragans  are  sending  out  on  this  high 
enterprise ;  and  may  the  time  come  when 
the  Melanesian  band  which,  under  Bishop 
Patteson,  is  steering  northward  from  New- 
Zealand,  may  meet  the  southward  progress 
of  the  Hawaiian  Church,  and  all  tlie  res¬ 
cued  islands  lift  up  with  grateful  accord 
their  hands  of  thaiiKfulness  to  God ! 
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“  Reai.lt,  sir,  I  am  surprised  you  don’t 
see  this.  It’s  as  plain  as  a  pikestaff.  You 
surely  don’t  deny  my  fificts.  There  they 
are — stubborn  facts,  sir.  You  can’t  point 
out  a  single  fallacy  in  the  arguments  I 
have  built  upon  them ;  and  yet  you  are 
not  convinced.  You  must  excuse  me  if  I 


say  that  jon  must  be  very  inattentive  or 
sa^y  prejudiced  not  to  see  as  I  do.” 

“You’re  very  complimentary,  sir.  To 
say  the  honest  truth,  however,  I  was  just 
thinking  all  that  about  you,  only  I  did  not 
like  to  put  it  so  many  w^ords.  Some  of 
your  facts  are  true  enough ;  but  then  they 
are  mine  as  w’ell  as  yours,  and  the  rest  of 
them  are  not  facts  at  all.  As  to  your  ar- 
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giiments,  any  thing  more  inconsequential 
and  fallacious  I  never  heard.  But  I  will 
not  reason  with  you  any  longer.  It  is 
quite  useless.”  And  when  it  gets  to  that 
pass,  it  is  useless. 

It  was  very  sad,  we  thought,  that  the 
disputants  should  get  so  angry  and  say 
sucn  rude  things,  especially  when  nothing 
came  of  it ;  but  then,  we  remembered  that 
it  was  one  of  the  commonest  things  in  the 
world  for  disputants  to  get  both  angry 
and  rude,  particularly  w'hen  beaten.  Very 
likely  we  nave  none  of  us  taken  part  in  a 
discussion  in  which  one  side — we  need  not 
say  which — was  so  unreasonable. 

One  thing  is  verj  plain,  that  in  a  world 
where  such  discussions  are  common,  there 
must  be  a  great  amount  of  diversity  of 
opinion.  In  fact,  there  is  no  subject  on 
which  two  opinions  can  be  entertained 
about  which  there  is  only  one.  You  c.Jin 
not  take  up  a  newspaper  without  finding 
that  the  editor  or  some  of  his  corresponib 
ents  have  some  great  mistake  to  rectify,  or 
something  to  controvert.  What  spiritless 
things  a  great  many  books  would  be,  if 
nothing  were  admitted  into  them  that 
savored  of  controversy !  Parliament 
might  set  to  work  after  a  late  breakfast, 
and  go  homo  to  a  not  very  late  dinner,  if 
there  did  not  happen  to  be  two  sides  of 
the  House,  and  if  on  both  sides  there  did 
not  happen  to  be  a  number  of  men  w’ith 
views  01  their  own.  No  doubt,  all  this 
diversity,  whilst  it  has  its  evils,  has  also 
its  advantages.  The  earth  never  yields 
her  harvests  except  as  the  result  of  labor, 
and  labor  is  a  blessing ;  for  its  strengthens 
the  muscles  and  sinews,  and  sends  the  pul¬ 
sations  of  vigorous  health  coursing  through 
the  frame ;  and  so  the  toil  of  conflict  which 
we  have  to  endure  in  winning  the  richer 
harvest  of  truth  m.ay  be  intended  to  in¬ 
vigorate  the  intellectual  man.  It  affords 
opportunity  too  —  sad  that  we  should  be 
so  little  disposed  to  avail  ourselves  of  it — 
for  the  exercise  of  mutual  forbearance  and 
chaiity. 

A  gre.at  many  reasons  might  be  sug¬ 
gested  for  the  existence  of  this  diversity ; 
but  at  present  we  advert  to  only  one  of 
them.  It  is  very  obvious  that  there  is  not 
a  little  faulty  thinking  in  the  world.  There 
would  be  far  less  diference  of  sentiment 
than  there  is,  if  people  thought  more  care¬ 
fully.  What  we  wish  to  do  then,  is  to 
point  out  a  few  faults  of  thinkers. 

And  yet,  how  many  people  never  think 
at  all !  Of  course  they  have  to  think. 


more  or  less,  of  the  work  and  the  pleasures 
of  life ;  for  it  would  be  impossible  to  live 
without  some  such  thought  as  that.  But 
they  never  think  thoughtfully  and  con¬ 
secutively  on  any  of  the  great  subjects 
with  which  thoughtful  minds  are  occupied, 
and  which  ought  to  be  matter  of  deep 
concern  to  every  man.  It  may  be  ad¬ 
mitted  that  there  are  a  few  here  and  there, 
who  have  not  the  power  of  thought.  They 
get  bewildered  as  soon  .as  they  try  to  put 
two  ideas  together,  or  even  to  get  fiurly 
hold  of  one.  They  are  like  a  Dutchman 
whom  W  ashington  Iia’ing  mentions,  whose 
ideas  were  so  square  that  he  could  not  get 
them  rounded  about  in  his  head,  which 
had  the  misfortune  to  be  round.  But 
these  arc  comparatively  few.  There  are 
numbers  who  could  think  if  they  would ; 
but  they  are  too  Lazy.  Give  them  some¬ 
thing  to  enjoy,  something  to  amuse  them¬ 
selves  with — a  dance,  a  song,  a  fete,  a  gay 
party,  and  they  are  satisfied.  If  they 
must  have  something  literary,  or  instruct¬ 
ive,  or  useful,  it  must  be  something  veiy 
easy  and  very  pleasant ;  a  lecture  with  a 
great  many  illustrations,  and  sparkling 
with  wit  or  grinning  with  broad  humor ; 
a  sermon,  very  pictorial  and  very  exciting, 
and  not  very  long ;  books,  for  there  are 
times  when  even  such  people  can  not  get 
on  without  books,  in  the  reading-made- 
easy  sort  of  style — an  exciting  tale,  or 
something  of  that  kind  ;  but  nothing  will 
they  hear  or  read  which  requires  thought. 
What  a  pity  that  there  are  so  many  minds, 
gifted,  to  say  the  least,  with  average  rea¬ 
soning  powers,  and  some  of  them  with 
much  more,  M'hich  should  thus  suffer  their 
energies  to  be  enfeebled  when  there  are 
such  large  opportunities  of  mental  culture, 
and  when,  besides,  there  are  so  many  sub¬ 
jects  on  which  they  ought  to  think. 

There  are  two  passages  of  Scripture 
which  are  especially  appropriate  to  such 
persons.  The  former  of  them  is  contained 
in  that  repertory  of  sound  practical  wis¬ 
dom,  the  book  of  Proverbs,  “  Wherefore 
is  there  a  price  in  the  hand  of  a  fool  to  get 
wisdom,  seeing  he  hath  no  heart  to  it  ?” 
and  the  other  will  be  found  in  one  of 
Paul’s  epistles :  “  She  that  liveth  in  plea¬ 
sure  is  dead  while  she  liveth.”  It  is  a 
proof  of  great  and  inexcusable  folly  when 
a  man  has  large  opportunities  of  instruc¬ 
tion,  and  throws  them  all  away.  He  is 
dead  to  all  the  great  purposes  of  his  being 
who  makes  pleasure  the  end  and  aim  of  life. 

I  But  now— coming  to  those  who  do  think 
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in  some  fashion — there  is,  first  of  all,  the 
dependent  thinker.  The  writer  recollects 
a  worthy  man,  a  thoughtful  sort  of  man 
too,  and  any  thing  but  a  Papist,  once  say¬ 
ing  to  him,  “  I  have  sometimes  wished  I 
had  a  pope,  who  could  settle  for  me  every 
doubt,  and  tell  me  what  I  ought  to  believe.” 
There  are  a  good  many  people  M'ho  have  a 
similar  yearning  for  a  pope  ;  and  so,  look¬ 
ing  up  to  somebody  whom  they  deem  com¬ 
petent  to  tell  the  time  of  day,  they  say, 
“  rU  set  my  watch  by  your  clock,”  not 
aware,  perhap,  that  he,  in  his  turn,  may 
be  settmg  his  clock  by  somebody  else’s 
watch.  It  is  sometimes  amusing  to  hear  a 
man  of  this  order  coming  out  strongly 
with  opinions  which  he  would  have  you 
believe  are  thoroughly  independent  and 
original,  but  which  you  can  trace  directly 
to  the  source  from  which  he  got  them. 
You  could  indicate  those  sources,  if  it  were 
not  uncivil  to  do  so,  very  much  as  a  shrewd 
but  not  verv  well-behaved  old  gentleman 
is  said  to  have  indicated  at  church,  in  a 
tone  sufficiently  lond  to  be  heard  by  the 
elergjTnan  and  by  the  congregation  too — 
which  was  especiallv  galling — the  authors 
to  whom  the  said  clergyman  had  beim  in¬ 
debted  for  his  sermon  :  “  That’s  Sherlock ; 
that  'nilotson ;  that’s  Jeremy  Taylor.” 
“  I  tell  you  what,  fellow,  if  you  don’t  hold 
your  tongue  I'll  have  vou  turned  out  of 
the  church.”  “  That’s  his  own.” 

Sometimes  you  are  surprised  by  a  com¬ 
plete  and  sudden  change  in  the  man’s 
views,  whilst  his  authority — the  person 
from  whom  he  had  been  accustomed  to 
take  his  cue — is  unchanged  in  his,  and  you 
are  half-disposed  to  fancy  that  he  has  set 
up  thinking  on  his  own  ac<rount.  But  you 
soon  find  out  your  mistake.  He  sets  his 
watch  now  by  the  market-place  instead  of 
by  the  cathedral,  and  hence  the  difference. 
Perhaps  by  and  by  you  will  find  him  pre¬ 
ferring  railway  time.  You  would  not 
care  so  much  about  it  if  he  were  honest 
enough  to  tell  you  where  he  gets  his  no¬ 
tions  :  though  very  likely,  in  many  cases, 
he  has  no  other  idea  than  that  ho  is  an  in¬ 
dependent  man,  who  thinks  out  every 
thing  for  himself.  We  must  all  of  us  be 
somewhat  dependent  at  first,  just  as  the 
young  swimmer  depends  on  some  kind 
teacher,  who  places  his  hand  under  his 
chin,  and  holds  him  up  whilst  he  takes  his 
first  strokes,  or  who  puts  on  corks  or 
bladders.  But  just  as,  if  he  is  to  be  a 
swimmer  on  his  own  account,  he  must 


dispense  wnth  both,  so  we  must  try,  if  we 
can,  to  think  for  ourselves. 

“That’s  all  true,”  says  one;  “just  my 
opinion.  Peojile  are  led  by  the  nose. 
They  repeat,  parrot -like,  what  their 
parents,  their  preachers,  their  newsjiapers 
say.  It’s  long  since  I  determined  to  have 
done  with  that  sort  of  thing.  I  should 
be  sorry  to  be  in  such  leading-strings.  I 
like  indejiendent  thinkers.  I  think  for 
myself.”  Yes:  but  hotef  That’s  the 
uestion.  There  happens  to  be  a  good 
eal  of  sujierficial  thinlcing  in  the  w’orld — 
of  half- thinking,  quarter  -  thinking,  and 
even  far  less  than  that.  A  man  sees  only 
a  comer  of  some  great  object,  and  even 
that  he  sees  only  in  some  cross  light, 
which  shows  it  in  altogether  wrong  pro- 
])ortions,  and  at  once  he  thinks  himself 
com|K*tent  to  pronounce  on  the  whole.  It 
used  to  be  the  fashion,  when  Byron  w’as 
the  rage,  for  young  men  to  turn  down 
their  collars,  and  talk  in  a  melancholy, 
misanthropical  sort  of  style,  as  though  it 
were  the  hight  of  greatness  to  be  exceed¬ 
ingly  wretched,  and  as  though  the  whole 
world  were  at  war  with  them,  and  they  at 
war  with  the  whole  world,  whilst  really 
the  world  cared  very  little  about  them. 
Fashions  change.  It  is  long  since  that 
went  out.  It  is  in  some  quarters  the 
fashion  now  to  be  very  inde|>endent.  It 
is  deemed  a  great  thing  to  liave  the  re¬ 
putation  of  being  inde))endent  and  original 
— the  reputation,  mark,  of  iude]>endence 
and  originality,  rather  than  the  things 
themselves.  Men,  and  some  of  them  very 
young  men,  t.ake  for  granted,  with  the 
utmost  coolness,  that  old-fashioned  beliefs 
are  altogether  exploded,  or  if  not,  that 
they  are  of  very  little  account.  They 
may  do  very  well  for  children,  and  elderly 
ladies,  and  preachers,  but  not  for  them. 
They  must  have  something  higher,  and 
deeper,  and  altogether  more  satisfactory. 
On  matters  whitdi  concern  men’s  everlast¬ 
ing  interests;  on  matters  which  learned 
and  profound  thinkers  have  approached 
with  the  deepest  seriousness  and  in  which 
they  have  found  enough  to  tax  their  ut¬ 
most  powers ;  on  matters  of  which  even 
inspired  men  speak  with  bated  breath, 
they  can  speak  confidently  and  oracularly, 
as  though  in  their  presence  the  collective 
wisdom  of  the  past  must  be  mute.  It  is 
not  unjust  or  severe  to  say  that  the  think¬ 
ing  of  such  people  must  be  superficial,  and 
in  most  cases  it  is  any  thing  but  independ- 
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ent.  And  then  there  is  in  the  mouths  of 
such  people  not  a  little  cant  about  earnest¬ 
ness — a  glorious  thing  in  itself,  for  a  man 
is  worth  nothing  unless  he  be  in  earnest, 
but  which,  as  they  use  it,  often  means 
nothing  more  than  this:  “  Come  out  boldly 
with  what  you  think.  Never  mind  whe¬ 
ther  you  have  thoroughly  investigated  it 
or  not,  whether  you  have  done  all  you 
could  to  get  to  the  bottom  of  the  subject 
or  not ;  out  with  it.”  Now,  this  is  a  sort 
of  thinking  which  is  always  to  be  depre¬ 
cated.  The  man  who  supposes  that  such 
thinking  is  enough,  is  sure  to  get  far  wrong 
himself',  and  to  lead  others  wrong  too ;  for 
it  commonly  happens  that  those  who  form 
opinions  hastily  are  e«jually  hasty  in  ex- 1 
pressing  them.  Whilst  we  advocate  all 
manliness  and  indeiKUidence  of  thought,  j 
we  say,  let  it  be  really  thought.  Let  j 
every  subj'ect,  but  csjK'cially  those  which  1 
conci'rn  God's  truth  and  man's  cverLasting 
destiny,  be  investigated  calmly,  thorough¬ 
ly,  with  every  .available  help,  and  with 
earnest  prayer  for  light  from  heaven.  At 
the  same  time,  let  it  be  remembered  that 
there  are  some  subjects  in  which  the  limits 
of  human  reason  arc  soon  reached,  and 
which  it  is  quite  possible  even  the  loftiest 
created  intellect  will  never  be  able  to 
fathom  —  subjects,  therefore,  which  wo 
must  be  content  to  leave  enwrapt  in  the 
mystery  in  which  they  have  been  shrouded 
by  Go<l  himself,  waiting,  in  all  humility, 
the  light  which  he  may  see  fit  to  cast  upon 
them  in  another  and  a  brighter  world  f 
There  is  another  class,  who  may  be  de¬ 
signated  loose  thiiikers — those  who  have 
no  firm  hold  on  their  opinions,  but  who 
are  at  every  body's  mercy,  and  who  can  be 
turned  about  by  any  wind  or  tide.  You 
expounded  your  views  to  one  of  this  order, 
lie  had  not  taken,  ho  said,  thcat  view  of 
the  subject  before ;  indeed,  he  had  taken 
one  the  very  reverse.  But  you  stated  the 
thing  so  clearly,  and  the  arguments  you 
adduced  were  so  convincing,  that  he 
adopted  your  conclusions  at  once.  You 
were  delighted.  You  never  met  with  such 
a  sensible  man  before.  He  thinks  exactly 
as  you  do ;  and  what  is  more,  you  have 
had  the  merit  of  putting  him  right.  You 
mention  him  whilst  discussing  the  same 
subject  with  some  one  who  differs  from  you. 
“  Briggs  held  those  very  same  notions,” 

{ou  say,  “  which  you  are  advocating ;  but 
am  ha[)py  to  tell  you  th.at  he  has  given 
them  all  up.”  “  Given  them  all  up !”  is 
the  reply.  “  T^liy,  all  I  know  is,  that  last 


night  he  said  he  agreed  with  me  perfectly. 
You  had  shaken  him  a  little,  he  admitted, 
but  I  soon  brought  him  round.”  Not 
very  well  pleased,  down  does  your  opin¬ 
ion  of  Briggs,  ninety-nine  .and  three  (quar¬ 
ters  per  cent.  This  is  the  disposition 
which,  in  regard  to  religious  truth,  the 
apostle  Paul  condemns,  when  he  says, 
“  that  we  henceforth  be  no  more  children, 
tossed  to  and  fro,  and  carried  about  with 
every  wind  of  doctrine,  by  the  sleight  of 
men  and  cunning  craftiness,  whereby  they 
lie  in  wait  to  deceive.”  It  is  this,  too, 
which  is  condemned  by  the  apostle  J.ames : 
“  A  double-minded  man  is  unstable  in  all 
his  ways.” 

Kichard  Cecil  once  said:  “  I  h.ave  a  shell 
in  my  library  for  tried  and  nroved  authors. 
When  I  have  read  a  booK  and  found  it 
really  valuable,  I  put  it  on  that  shelf ;  and 
though  I  may  hear  it  strongly  spoken 
against,  there  it  remains.”  In  the  same 
way,  I  liave  a  shelf  in  rav  mind  for  qiroved 
opinions.  When  I  have  thoroughly  investi- 
;  gated  a  subject,  and  have  reached  a  definite 
!  conclusion,  I  put  it  on  that  shelf.  I  may 
afterward  hear  it  called  in  question,  and 
I  may  not  be  able  at  once  to  rebut  the 
arguments  by  which  it  is  assailed ;  never¬ 
theless,  I  do  not  take  it  down.  There  it 
remains.  You  hold  scarcely  any  one  in 
lighter  esteem,  than  the  man  who,  like  the 
weather-cock,  is  turned  by  every  briH'ze. 

In  contrast  with  this  loose  thinker,  is 
the  tenacious  thinker.  We  are  now 
speaking  of  tenacity  as  a  fault ;  but  it  M  ill 
be  obvious  from  the  quotation  we  have 
just  made,  that  we  hold  in  due  respect  the 
man  who  clings  tenaciously  to  an  oi)inion 
once  really  formed.  If  it  were  only  a  tra¬ 
ditional  one — an  opinion  which  he  received 
from  his  parents  or  his  teachers — respect 
for  them  requires  that  he  should  not  fling 
it  aside,  as,  when  a  boy,  he  threw  aM  ay 
his  whistle  or  his  drum  when  he  was  tired 
of  their  music,  or  w’hen  somebody  pre¬ 
sented  him  with  a  new  toy.  And  if,  after 
long  and  deliberate  thought,  a  m.-in  has 
w'orked  out  a  conclusion  of  his  OM'n,  it 
seems  only  natural  that  he  should  hesitate 
when  any  one  bids  him  give  it  up  at  a  mo¬ 
ment's  warning.  But  the  same  love  of 
truth  which  led  to  the  adoption  of  a  senti¬ 
ment,  requires  its  surrender  when  it  is  seen 
not  to  be  truth.  AYhat  we  have  in  view 
now,  hoM'ever,  is  that  kind  of  obstinacy, 
with  which,  on  matters  it  may  be  of  no 
great  moment,  men  cling  to  an  opinion 
they  have  once  expressed.  That  is  the 
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thing.  It  is  not  so  much  that  they  have 
formed  it,  as  they  have  uttered  it.  It 
came  out,  perhaps,  in  the  heat  of  a  discus¬ 
sion,  or  casually  without  much  thought ; 
but  from  that  moment  they  were  pledged 
to  it.  Yon  might  as  well  ask  them  for 
one  of  their  teeth,  as  ask  them  to  give  it 
up.  The  more  you’argue,  the  more  they 
cling  to  it,  and  they  by  and  by  even  think 
you  are  doing  them  a  persomal  w'rong  in 
trying  to  show  them  that  they  are  mis¬ 
taken.  Your  best  plan  with  such  people, 
is  in  staving  off  the  expression  of  an  opin¬ 
ion  till  they  have  looked  at  the  subject  in 
.all  its  aspects.  Then  they  may  possibly 
be  right,  and  if  so,  you  will  have  all  the 
.advantage  of  their  tenacity  on  the  right 
side.  A  gentleman  w'as  once  arguing 
with  a  Scotch  lady  of  this  order,  when  at 
length  he  stopp^.  “I  tell  you  what, 
ma'am.  I’ll  not  argue  wdth  you  any  longer ; 
you’re  not  open  to  conviction.” 

“  Not  open  to  conviction,  sir,”  was  the 
indignant  reply ;  “  I  scorn  the  imputation, 
sir ;  I  am  open  to  conviction.  But,”  she 
added,  after  a  moment’s  pause,  “  show  me 
the  man  w'ho  c.an  oonvince  me.” 

It  is  to  be  feared  that  the  secret  of  all 
this  is  in  many  cases,  not  love  of  truth, 
but  love  of  self — in  one  word,  pride.  We 
don’t  like  to  be  beaten.  We  don’t  like  to 
say — what  is  really  the  most  honorable 
thing  in  the  world  to  say,  when  we  ought 
to  say  it — “I  have  been  mistaken.”  We 
should  as  soon  think  of  clinging  to  a  sink¬ 
ing  v^sel,  as  of  clinging  to  w’hat  we  know 
to  be  false.  The  strongest  persuasion  of 
the  strength  of  such  a  ship  will  not  make 
it  sea-worthy  ;  nor  wall  the  strongest  per¬ 
suasion  of  the  truth  of  a  lie  make  it  truth. 

There  is  au  old  couplet  which  says ; 

“  When  caps  into  a  crowd  are  thrown, 

Each  takes  what  fits  him  for  his  own.” 

That  holds  good  sometimes,  but  not  al¬ 
ways.  We  are  quite  as  frequently  disposed 
to  pick  up  the  caps  w^hich  belong  to  other 
people,  and  as  we  thrust  them  down  on 
their  heads,  to  say,  “  That  cap  fits.”  But 
is  there  not  another  block  nearer  home, 
which  one  other  of  them  would  fit  quite 
as  well ?  “I  know,”  perhaps  we  may  be 
disposed  to  say,  “plenty  who  never  think 
at  all ;  I  know  where  that  friend  of  mine 
gets  his  notions ;  never  was  there  any  body 
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more  hasty  or  superficial  in  his  judgments, 
than  another  I  could  name ;  there’s  a  per¬ 
fect  Neighbor  Pliable;  and  there’s  the 
very  fao-simile  of  the  unconvincable 
Scotchwoman.”  But  which  cap  belongs 
to  us  ? 

We  have  thus  endeavored  to  place  be¬ 
fore  our  readers  a  few  of  the  faults  to 
which  we  are  liable  in  the  prosecution  of 
thought.  In  these  days  of  sifting  inouiry, 
when  error  assumes  such  specious  forms 
and  lies  are  so  like  the  truth — in  these 
days,  when  preeminently  it  is  demanded 
of  every  man  that  ho  be  able  to  give  a 
reason  of  the  hope  that  is  in  him — .any 
thing  which  will  help  to  set  the  inquirer 
on  the  right  track,  and  to  guard  him 
against  mistake,  is  surely  invested  with 
deep  interest  to  all,  but  especially  to  young 
men.  Young  men  must  learn  to  think, 
and  to  think  correctly  and  well,  if  they  are 
to  be  equal  to  the  work  which  lies  ready 
at  their  hands.  There  can  bo  no  division 
of  labor  here.  It  is  not  to  be  said  to  one 
ra.an,  “  You  think,”  and  to  another,  “  You 
work ;”  every  man,  as  far  as  he  is  able, 
must  both  think  .and  work.  There  are 
great  social  questions  before  the  world, 
every  one  of  which  demands  thought; 
God’s  works  are  all  appe.als  to  thought ; 
and  God’s  word,  portraying  before  us  the 
great,  the  beautiful,  the  true,  commands 
us  “  to  think  on  these  things.”  If  we 
might  address  a  word  of  counsel  to  young 
men,  and  indeed  to  young  people  gene¬ 
rally,  we  should  say,  choose  and  study 
those  books  which  compel  you  to  think ; 
prize  the  teaching,  which,  whilst  it  seeks 
to  awaken  in  you  deep  and  mighty  feeling, 
endeavors  to  awaken  that  feeling  by  an 
api>eal  to  thought ;  and  let  your  friends 
be  such  as  will  help  yon  to  think.  We 
are  all  of  us  liable  to  prejudices,  which 
sadly  warp  our  judgment,  and  defraud  ns 
of  the  truth.  We  should  try,  as  far  as 
we  can,  to  see  every  thing  as  it  is,  in  the 
light  of  truth.  Let  our  prayer  ascend  to 
heaven,  “Give  us, O  Lord!  in  thy  light  to 
see  light ;  open  thou  our  eyes  th.at  we  may 
behold  wondrous  things  out  of  thy  law.” 
So,  seeking  to  know  the  truth,  we  may  be 
very  certain  that  we  shall  not  greatly  err, 
but  that  we  shall  at  least  know  so  much  of 
it  as  will  make  us  wise  unto  salvation,  and 
fit  us  for  that  world  where  we  shall  “  know 
even  as  we  are  known.” 
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Scarce  had  Louis  Napoleon  been  made 
Emperor  of  the  French,  by  the  will  of 
Heaven,  the  coup  cTetat,  and  the  hireling 
voices  of  seven  millions  of  his  countrymen, 
ere  he  gave  orders  that  the  interior  of  the 
Tuileries,  which  had  l)een  besmirched 
by  the  waves  of  so  many  revolutions, 
should  undergo  a  magnificent  restoration. 
Tlie  new  Napoleonic  dynasty  selected  for 
residence  the  ill-fated  palace  of  the  last 
kings  of  France.  Napoleon  I.  had  com¬ 
menced  imparting  an  imperialist  chantctcr 
to  the  Tuileries,  .and  his  nephew  inherited 
the  plan,  like  all  the  other  Napoleonic 
ideas,  and  continued  the  work.  lie  had 
the  names  of  the  Restoration,  the  July 
Monarchy,  and  the  Revolution  of  1848,  ef¬ 
faced  from  the  rooms  and  walls,  as  if  in 
this  way  causing  a  p.ainful  story  to  be  for¬ 
gotten  ;  and  he  gave  a  marked  imperialist 
st.amp  to  the  old  monarchical  character 
of  the  chateau,  by  large  and  splendid 
buildings,  and  by  connecting  it  with  the 
Louvre.  He  made  all  the  arrangements 
himself  as  to  how  matters  should  Ikj  done, 
and  was  assisted  in  this  by  his  young 
wife,  who  had  those  rooms  fitted  up  to 
her  own  special  liking,  in  which  she  hoped 
to  obtain  peace  and  relief  after  the  tedious 
court  ceremonies.  A  boudoir,  and  a  bed¬ 
room  opening  out  of  it,  form  the  sanctu¬ 
ary  of  the  Empress.  The  windows  of 
both  rooms  look  out  on  the  garden  of  the 
Tuileries  ;  and  no  one  is  able  to  peer 
through  the  windows,  save  the  chaste 
morning  sun,  or  the  curious  moon ;  though 
in  summer,  it  is  true,  the  merry  sparrows, 
or  twittering  goldfinches,  which  revel  in 
the  foliage,  possess  the  same  privilege. 
Who  can  say  what  persons,  in  former 
times,  h.ad  loved  or  pined  in  these  apart¬ 
ments  ?  Perhaps  it  was  here  that  Ga- 
brielle  d’Estree  gossiped  with  Henry  IV. 
Perhaps  young  ^uis  XV.,  the  bien  aime, 
forgot  hero  all  his  good  determinations,  in 
the  arms  of  beauty.  Perhaps,  too,  the 
Princess  de  Lamballi  may  have  passed 
here  the  long  September  night  during 
which  the  murderers  were  seeking  her,  in 


order  to  cut  off  her  proud  head.  A  prince 
of  the  Restoration  may  have  resided  in 
these  rooms,  or  one  of  the  children  of 
Louis  Philippe  spent  a  happy  life  in  them, 
until  the  jieople  of  Febrnarjr  yelled  before 
the  windows  :  “  Down  with  the  King  ! 
Long  live  the  Republic  !”  Who  knows, 
at  the  present  day,  how  many  sighs,  how 
many  peals  of  ringing  laughter  these  w.alls 
may  have  heard  ? 

A  woman  has  now  converted  these 
apartments  into  a  temple  of  taste.  Lux¬ 
urious,  and  yet  elegant  splendor,  most  re¬ 
fined  judgment,  and  a  poetic  temperament 
are  revealed  in  the  arrangements  of  the 
boudoir  of  the  Empress  Eugenie.  The 
doors  are  made  of  ivory,  inlaid  with  gold; 
the  furniture  is  rosewood,  of  graceful 
shape,  and  inlaid  with  gold,  mirrors,  or 
ivory;  the  sofas  and  chairs  are  covered 
with  pale-red  silk  ;  the  walls  hung  with  a 
dark  paper,  and  the  ceiling  is  an  exquisite 
fresco.  A  magnificent  Syrmian  carpet 
voluptuously  deadens  the  sound  of  foot¬ 
steps.  Around  hang  the  most  valuable 
paintings  of  the  old  masters,  borrowed 
from  the  Louvre  gallery  and  Versailles, 
as  well  as  two  family  portraits  in  oil,  over¬ 
shadowed  by  palms,  ododondra,  and  ca¬ 
mellias.  The  window-ledges  are  constant¬ 
ly  adoiTied  with  fresh  flowers ;  and  on  the 
writing-desk  lie  splendid  portfolios,  and 
books  bound  in  tortoise-shell,  inlaid  with 
gold.  Nothing  is  wanting  which  a  sense 
of  complete  luxury  can  devise  ;  not  even 
the  toning  of  the  light.  The  r^  silk  cur¬ 
tains,  heavily  edged  with  black  velvet, 
throw  a  subdued  hue  over  every  object,  and 
any  one  w'ho  enters  the  room  may  imagine 
that  he  is  inhaling  poetry. 

A  magnificent  clock  has  just  struck 
twelve.  Suddenly  the  folding-doors  are 
thrown  open,  and  we  are  able  to  take  an 
indiscreet  glance  at  the  other  room,  and 
the  close,  white  curtains  draped  round 
the  Empress’s  bed.  A  lady-in-w'aiting  ap¬ 
pears  in  the  doorway,  and  then  steps  on 
one  side,  with  a  deep  reverence.  Direct¬ 
ly  after,  the  fairy-liite  form  of  the  Em- 
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press  En^eiiie  is  visible,  as  she  walks,  with  horses  over  hedges  and  hurdles.  She  was 
a  light,  elastic  step,  into  her  boudoir.  She  the  loveliest  and  boldest  of  horsewomen ; 
proceeds  to  a  sofa,  and  sinks  into  the  soft  and  at  that  day — long  before  the  em}»ire — 
cushions.  She  then  dismisses  her  waiting-  there  was  not  a  lady  in  Paris  who  would 
woman  by  a  gentle  nod ;  the  doors  close  have  refused  to  allow  that  this  Spanish 
again  noiselessly,  and  her  Majesty  is  alone,  maiden  was  the  prototyjM}  of  the  “Diane 
She  leans  back  on  the  cushions,  as  if  fa-  Chasseresse.”  At  that  day,  when  these 
tigued by thebath whichshe hadjusttiiken,  eyes  flashed,  and  the  long  riding-dress 
60  that  her  light,  muslin  dress,  with  its  was  thrown  up  by  the  galloping  horse — 
countless  lace-edged  flounces,  is  gently  when  she  was  at  the  head  of  the  caval- 
nused,  and  exposes  her  dmnty  feet,  in  the  cade  of  the  Elysee,  and  the  Prime  Presi- 
white  silk  stockings  and  shoes,  as  high  as  dent  could  not  remove  his  eyes  from  her 
the  ankle.  She  seems  to  have  been  long-  form,  no  one  believed  that  she  would  ever 
ing  for  the  quiet  and  solitude  of  this  room;  be  Empress  of  the  French.  And  yet  she 
for  she  has  thrown  back  her  beautiful  had  come  for  that  purpose,  with  her 
head,  surrounded  with  the  pale,  golden  mother,  almost  as  an  adventurer,  to  the 
hair,  and  appears  to  be  in  a  reverie.  The  court  of  the  Napoleonic  adventurer ;  and 
soft,  azure  eye  is  only  half-visible  beneath  what  no  one  was  able  to  forebode,  was 
the  inimitable  eyelid,  and  her  entire  ap-  already  settled  in  the  minds  of  both 
pearauce  indicates  exhaustion  and  fatigue,  ladies. 

The  lines  of  the  face  are  so  fine,  so  noble,  Tliere  was  nothing,  however,  connected 
and  run  into  each  other  so  harmoniously,  with  Eugenie  that  could  disqualify  her 
that  it  seems  as  if  a  sculptor  had  incar-  from  becoming  the  wife  of  the  leader  of 
nated  his  ideal.  But  the  color  of  the  cheeks  the  Napoleons.  She  belonged  to  a  proud 
is  no  longer  that  of  youth.  Tlic  forehead,  family,  and  though  a  foreigner,  on  that 
broad,  and  slightly  arched,  dispLays  those  account  produced  an  even  higher  charm, 
fine  ripple-marks  which  the  M'oman  of  Eugenie,  Countess  of  Montijo,  was  heir- 
thirty  fears,  and  the  woman  of  thirty-six  ess  of  the  names  of  Porto  Carrero,  Parca- 
— for  so  old  is  the  Empress — endures  with  rota,  Guzman,  Cordova,  Leira,  and  La 
a  sigh.  The  whole  expression  of  this  Cerda,  which  recall  the  most  glorious 
wax-like  countenance,  with  its  enchanting  pages  of  Spanish  history.  In  her  were 
blending  of  the  Moorish  and  Germanic  united  three  grandezz.as  of  the  first  class — 
types,  displays  someM'hat  of  southern  Ian-  Teba,  Banos,  and  Mon.a,  as  well  as  an  in- 
guor;  but  if  she  were  to  smile,  if  words  finity  of  other  titles.  Her  father  was  a 
were  to  pass  those  exquLsitely-carved  lips,  duke ;  while  her  mother  was  descended 
the  cpldness  of  this  face  would  melt  away;  from  the  Scottish  Kirkp.atricks  of  Glass- 
the  eyes  would  open  to  their  full  size,  and  bum,  relatives  of  the  Stuarts,  who  settled 
sparkle  like  stars  m  a  tropical  heaven;  and  in  Andalusia  after  the  overthrow  of  that 
beauty  would  reajjpear,  as  if  by  enchant-  family.  Her  sister  was  wife  of  the  Duke 
ment,  on  those  pale  cheeks.  At  present,  of  Alba  and  Bermck,  and  her  whole  fami- 
however,  we  are  merely  able  to  notice  ly  was  one  of  the  most  illustrious  among 
the  graceful,  though  imposing  beauty  of  the  Spanish  grandees.  The  common  an- 
her  figure  ;  her  rounded  arm,  white  as  cestor  was  a  Genoese  j)atrician,  Bocane- 
freshly -fallen  snow ;  the  nobility  of  her  gra,  brother  of  the  Doge  of  Genoa,  who, 
bust,  and  the  graceful,  well-set  neck,,  on  in  1840,  led  a  small  corps  of  the  troops  of 
whose  pink,  transjiarent  skin,  there  is  a  the  republic  to  the  aid  of  King  Alphonso 
simple  row  of  pearls.  At  present  she  XL,  of  Castile,  who  was  then  fighting  the 
seems  poetical  and  gentle ;  but  she  would  Moors.  After  gaining  the  victory,  the 
be  enchanting  were  she  to  burst  into  pas-  King  raised  Bocanegra  to  the  rank  of 
sion,  .and  all  the  feelings  she  possesses  dis-  Admiral  and  Conde  de  Palma,  and  he  set- 
play  themselves  in  their  might  and  fullness,  tied  in  Estremadura.  Ho  left  to  his  de- 
At  such  times  there  flashes  from  her  eyes  scendants  a  marriage  policy,  to  which 
something  unexpected  —  a  look  of  ha-  they  have  ever  most  religiously  .adhered ; 
tred,  contempt,  triumph,  and  craft  —  and  thus,  within  a  few  generations,  the 
which  forms  tlie  most  wondrous  contrast  foreign  family  was  allied  with  the  most 
with  this  St.  Cecilian  countenance.  Her  illustrious  in  the  country ;  and  first  witli 
image  is  still  ineffaceable  on  the  me-  the  Porto  Carreros,  Counts  of  ^lontijo, 
mory  of  those  who  saw  her  when,  as  whose  name  and  arms  the  Bocanegras  as- 
Coontess  Montijo,  she  rode  the  wildest  smned.  The  first  offshoot  of  this  grafting 
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became  a  grandee  of  Spain,  and  was  am¬ 
bassador  to  several  conrts.  He,  too, 
managed  to  follow  the  marriage  policy ; 
for  through  his  imion  with  the  sister  of  the 
Conde  di  Teba,  of  the  old  Guzman  family, 
he  obtJiined  the  title  of  Count  for  his 
house.  From  this  branch  is  descended 
the  ])rcsent  Empress  of  the  French,  who 
was  born  at  Granada. 

The  connection  between  the  Montijos 
and  the  Napoleons  led  to  a  series  of 
events  during  the  first  empire;  and  it 
seems  as  if  that  destiny  to  which  Louis 
Napoleon  att.aches  such  importance,  had 
really  arranged  matters.  In  the  first 
place,  Eugenie’s  father,  the  Count  of  Mon- 
^o  and  Duke  of  Peneranda,  ^ioined  the 
irench  in  Napoleon’s  war  against  Spain. 
AVondcrful  to  say,  he  sided  against  his 
own  country,  and  helped  to  bring  it  under 
the  yoke  of  France.  It  was  no  great 
honor,  after  all,  thiit  one  of  the  first  gran¬ 
dees  of  Spain  should  become  one  of  the 
best  officers  in  the  French  army.  As 
Colonel  of  Artillery,  he  lost  an  eye  at 
Salamanca,  and  a  cannon-ball  smashed  his 
leg.  Anglo-Spanish  weapons  rendered 
the  grandee  of  Sp.ain  a  cripple.  Still,  his 
devotion  to  the  Napoleonic  dynasty  must 
have  been  sincere  ;  for  after  tfie  expulsion 
of  the  French  from  Spain,  the  Count  of 
Montijo  left  his  home,  and  again  took 
service  in  the  French  army.  He  went 
through  the  campaign  of  1814,  and  was 
decorated  by  Napoleon  himself.  He  was 
a  favorite  of  the  Emperor,  and  constantly 
in  his  company ;  and  wh.at  confidence  the 
latter  placed  in  him,  is  proved  by  the  fact 
that  he  intrusted  the  defense  of  Paris  to 
him,  and  placed  him  at  the  head  of  the 
polytechnic  students,  to  cover  the  hights 
of  at.  Chauraout,  which  the  Prussians  car¬ 
ried  by  storm.  After  the  fall  of  the  Na¬ 
poleon  family,  the  Count  returned  to  his 
native  country,  where  he  died  an  influen¬ 
tial  senator,  in  1839.  But  fate  decreed 
that  the  Montijos  should  remain  connect¬ 
ed  with  the  Napoleons  by  a  symbol  which 
was  destined  to  unite  the  following  gener¬ 
ations  of  both  families,  many  years  after. 
Tliis  symbol  was,  strange  to  sav,  the  be¬ 
trothal  ring  of  the  Empress  j'osephine; 
and  the  following  story  is  told  of  the  way 
in  which  it  came  into  the  possession  of 
the  Montijos  : 

Eugenie’s  father,  during  his  seiadce 
with  the  French  army,  had  selected  Paris 
as  his  home;  and  there  too  resided  his 
brother,  who  left  Spain  with  the  ex-King, 


Charles  IV.,  and  his  family.  Among  the 
latter  was  a  girl  of  three  years  of  age,  (the 
circumstance  occurred  in  1809,)  of  the 
name  of  Maria,  who  frequently  played  in 
the  gardens  of  the  Tuilenes,  under  the  su¬ 
pervision  of  her  nurse.  On  one  occasion, 
a  little  bov,  about  a  year  old,  made  her  a 
present  oi  a  plain  gold  ring,  and  neither 
of  their  nurses  was  aware  of  the  fact.  As 
the  boy  was  a  stranger,  and  w^as  not  seen 
again  in  the  gardens,  no  inquiries  were 
made  as  to  the  owmership  of  the  ring,  and 
the  little  Spanish  Countess  kept  it  as  a 
valuable  plaything.  This  ring  was  the 
lietroth.al  ring  of  Josephine,  which  little 
Louis  Napoleon,  the  son  of  that  Ilortense 
whom  Napoleon  loved  so  dearly,  had 
taken  off  his  uncle’s  finger  unnoticed. 
Napoleon  soon  after  marched  off  to  fight 
the  Austrians,  and  the  ring  was  forgot¬ 
ten;  but  it  was  an  evil  omen  for  Joseph¬ 
ine,  who,  a  year  later,  had  to  make  way 
for  a  daughter  of  the  Ilapsburgs.  Little 
Maria  Montijo  felt  an  inexplicable  attach¬ 
ment  for  this  ring,  on  which  the  word  Jo- 
seiihine  M’as  engraved  ;  she  took  c.'fte  of  it 
while  a  child,  and  when  she  grew  up, 
placed  it  among  her  most  valued  orna¬ 
ments,  She  had  no  idea  to  whom  it  had 
belonged,  or  that  it  was  the  Emperor’s 
nephew  who  had  given  it  to  her.  When 
she  attained  the  .age  of  sixteen,  she  was 
marrieil  to  her  uncle,  the  Duke  of  Pene¬ 
randa,  and  French  Colonel  of  Artillery,  in 
order  to  reunite  the  two  branches  of  the 
Guzman  family,  and  thus  became  the 
mother  of  Eugenie,  who  was  bom  on  May 
5th,  1 826.  It  was  another  remarkable  co¬ 
incidence,  tluit  May  5th  •was  the  anniver¬ 
sary  of  Napoleon’s  death — the  most  sa¬ 
cred  day  to  the  Bonaparte  family. 

Eugenie’s  mother  had  the  date  May 
5th  engraved  on  Josephine’s  ring,  in  me¬ 
mory  of  her  d.aughter’s  birth,  and  after¬ 
ward  gave  it  to  her.  And  it  is  another 
remarkable  circumstance,  that  Eugenie, 
when  a  child,  visited  her  relations,  the 
Kirkpatricks,  in  London  ;  and  here  Prince 
Louis  Napoleon,  who  had  just  arrived 
from  Italy  at  a  Carbonaro,  formed  the  ao 
quaint.anee  of  the  little  Montijo.  Ho  saw 
the  ring  among  her  ornaments,  noticed 
the  inscription,  h.ad  the  date  of  ]M.ay  5th 
explained  to  him,  .and  now  knew  that  Na¬ 
poleon’s  lost  ring  was  in  the  possession 
of  the  Countess  Eugenie  de  Montijo. 
From  this  day  the  young,  fatalistic  heir 
of  Napoleon  1.  regarded  the  little  Coun¬ 
tess  Montijo  Teba  as  attached  to  his  house 
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by  a  higher  inspiration;  and  this  really 
came  to  pass  twenty  years  later.  Eu¬ 
genie  at  that  time  had  no  idea  of  all  this  ; 
indeed,  it  was  not  till  a  later  date,  when 
the  mother  learned  the  importance  of  the 
ring,  and  the  fatalism  which  Lonis  Napo¬ 
leon  attached  to  it,  that  the  Montijo 
family  formed  their  plan.  The  old,  tradi¬ 
tional  marriage  policy  of  the  family  made 
her  resolve  that  Eugenie  must  form  an 
alliance  with  the  Bonapartes,  so  soon  as  a 
wish  to  that  effect  were  really  entertained 
by  the  other  side.  For  the  present,  it 
was  merely  a  question  of  marrying  a  pre¬ 
tender  ;  but  the  pretender  might  have  a 
future,  and  the  ambition  of  the  Montijos 
might  aid  in  advancing  it.  That  is  the 
principal  reason  why  so  lovely  and  rich  a 
girl  as  Eugenie  had  attained  the  age  of 
twenty-six,  which  is  doubly  dangerous  for 
a  Spanish  woman,  without  being  married. 
She  was  chosen  to  fulfill  a  “destiny;”  and 
in  1848  the  family  were  doubly  ambitious 
to  fulfill  it,  because  Napoleon  had,  in  the 
mean  while,  attained  supreme  power  in 
Francfe.  Even  before  this  period,  the 
predestined  couple  had  met  at  watering- 
places,  and  calumny  had  already  begun 
to  adhere  to  Eugenie,  because  it  w’as 
deemed  impossible  that  a  Spanish  girl 
should  have  attained  such  a  ripe  age  with¬ 
out  some  gallantry.  Hence  tempters  and 
speculators  swarmed  round  her ;  but  the 
fools  did  not  know  Eugenie,  who  was  a 
true  Montijo;  they  did  not  suspect  why 
this  glorious  woman  allowed  the  freshness 
of  youth  to  fade,  without  accepting  one 
of  the  offers  that  were  daily  made  to 
her. 

The  m.arriage  policy  of  the  Montijos 
was  also  "followed  in  the  case  of  Eugenie’s 
sister,  who  was  united  with  the  Duke  of 
Alba,  the  richest  and  most  noble  grandee 
of  Spain.  The  Empress  had  just  raised 
her  languid  eyes  to  one  of  the  pictures 
behind  the  camellias,  which  displays  the 
small,  pale  face  of  a  man.  Perhaps  she  is 
thinking  of  her  sister,  the  Duchess  of 
Alba,  who  died  in  the  flower  of  her  age. 
She  is  dead  forever,  and  will  not  rise  from 
her  coffin  agmn,  as  her  husband’s  mother 
did.  This  lady  fell  into  a  state  of  cata¬ 
lepsy  at  the  time  when  she  bore  under  her 
heart  the  brother-in-law  of  the  Empress 
of  the  French.  She  was  placed  in  the 
coflUn,  and  solemnly  laid  in  the  family 
vault  of  the  Albas.  In  the  night  came 
robbers,  who  took  off  the  coflin-lid,  and 
began  stripping  her  of  the  ornaments 


buried  with  her  according  to  custom;  and 
as  the  robbers  could  not  pull  off  a  valuable 
diamond  ring,  they  simply  cut  it  away. 
The  pain  recalled  the  fancied  corpse  to 
life ;  she  rose  in  her  white  cere-cloths,  and 
walked  about  the  castle,  to  the  terror  of 
the  family.  At  length,  however,  they 
were  convinced  that  it  was  not  the  ghost 
of  the  Duchess,  but  herself  in  flesh  and 
blood :  she  recovered,  and  gave  birth  to  a 
son,  who,  possibly  through  this  apparent 
death,  had  a  corpse-like  complexion  in 
childhood,  and  has  ever  since  retained  it. 

The  opposite  folding-doors  are  thrown 
open,  and  arouse  the  Empress  from  her 
reverie.  Little  Napoleon  conies  in,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  his  gouvernante.  He  is  tall  for 
his  six  years,  though  rather  delicate ; 
but  his  round,  healthy  face,  with  hie 
mother’s  large,  blue  eyes,  and  fair  hair, 
contradict  all  the  rumors  about  the  impe¬ 
rial  Prince  being  bodily  and  mentally 
weak.  He  is  simply  dressed  in  a  kilt,  and 
a  fine,  white  chemisette,  with  a  loose, 
black  neckerchief ;  and  his  plaid  stockings 
are  not  fastened  with  garters,  but  by  elas¬ 
tics  to  his  belt.  He  merrily  runs  up  to 
his  mother,  battledoor  and  shuttlecock  in 
hand,  to  bid  her  good  morning ;  he  also 
adds  that  his  father  will  soon  come  to  fetch 
the  Empress  for  a  walk  in  the  garden. 
Eugenie  rises,  walks  to  her  desk,  and  while 
writing  a  note  hastily  in  long,  delicate 
characters,  the  child  of  France  plays  wdth 
the  shuttlecock,  and  prattles  merrily  with 
his  nurse.  There  are  many  rumors  about 
this  boy ;  the  most  of  them  declaring  that 
he  is  the  child  of  a  political  necessity.  In 
truth,  little  Napoleon  has  not  the  slight¬ 
est  trace  of  resemblance  with  his  imperial 
father,  and  none  of  the  characteristic  fea¬ 
tures  of  the  Bonapartes.  He  is  very  like 
his  mother;  and  that  is  all  we  can  venture 
to  affirm.  Tlie  elect  of  seven  millions 
raised  Eugenie  to  his  throne  that  she  might 
bear  him  an  heir,  and  she  did  so  in  the  se¬ 
cond  year  of  her  marriage. 

The  door  opens  once  again,  and  the 
Emperor  walks  in,  in  a  plain,  black  frock- 
coat,  and  hat  in  hand ;  with  the  exclama¬ 
tion,  “Mon  todo!”  the  Empress  rises,  and 
walks  to  meet  her  husband,  not  lovingly, 
but  as  if  thoughtfully  trying  to  read  his 
face.  Napoleon  invites  her  to  accompany 
him  in  a  walk,  and  she  rings,  and  orders 
an  attendant  to  bring  her  bonnet  and 
shawl.  The  Emperor  is  playing  with  his 
son ;  and  Eugenie  gazes  at  the  scene,  not 
^nthout  sympathy ;  but  her  eyes  seek  be- 
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foro  all  to  read  something  else,  something  I 
interesting  to  her,  upon  Napoleon’s  face. 
She  is  more  to  him  than  a  mere  wife  ;  she 
is  a  portion  of  his  existence ;  and  however 
enamored  the  Prime  President  may  have 
been  of  the  Countess  Montijo,  he  would 
not  have  married  her,  had  ho  not  seen  in 
her  the  spirit  of  a  zealous  and  rare  ally, 
who  was  more  valuable  to  him  than  the 
doubtful  advantages  of  an  alliance  with  a 
princess  of  some  reigning  house.  Eu- 
enie  attracted  Napoleon  %  her  charms  ; 
ut  not  for  the  sake  of  being  loved  by 
him,  so  much  as  to  satisfy  the  ambition 
of  the  Montijos.  She  promised  him  her 
hand  ;  but  he  must  first  become  a  real 
power  in  France  —  Emperor.  Still  she 
labored  zealously  in  order  to  attain  this 
object.  She  agitated  ;  gained  men  who 
admired  her  over  to  the  Napoleonic  cause; 
and,  under  the  mask  of  an  enthusiastic 
woman,  made  all  the  preparations  for  the 
coup  d'etat  M’ith  the  chief  leaders.  On 
that  December  night  when  it  was  carried 
out,  she  sat  with  Naimleon  at  the  tele¬ 
graphic  instrument.  Hence  she  worked 
with  her  own  hands  in  restoring  the  Na¬ 
poleon  dynasty  ;  and  Napoleon  never  for 
a  moment  overlooked  the  fact.  In  the 
case  of  any  eventualities,  he  appointed  her 
liegent,  for  he  knew  her  energy,  her 
sharp-sightedness,  her  presence  of  mind, 
her  political  foresight,  which  were  emi¬ 
nently  displayed  during  the  Italian  cam¬ 
paign.  He  allows  her  to  preside  at  the  Coun¬ 
cil  of  State;  for  no  one  understands  so  well 
as  she  does  Napoleon’s  inmost  thoughts, 
or  can  judge  so  well  the  consequence 
of  events.  There  is  something  prophetic 
about  her  ;  and  the  Emperor  regards  her 
as  a  portion  of  his  fate.  She  is  the  head 
of  the  clerical  and  legitimist  tendencies  in 
the  Napoleonistic  family;  just  as  I*rince 
Napoleon  is  the  head  of  the  revolutionary 
ideas.  Both  act  from  conviction  and  after 
a  settled  plan,  and  in  many  instances 
spontaneously  ;  for  the  Emperor  considers 


that  the  best  way  of  weakening  his  foes 
is  to  act  as  their  leader,  and  guide  them 
astray,  or  to  the  brink  of  a  precipice.  The 
Empress,  as  St.  Cecilia,  hence  moves  with 
the  clericals  and  legitimists ;  while  Prince 
Napoleon,  as  Hotspur,  weakens  the  revo¬ 
lutionists  by  glorifying  them. 

The  beauty  of  Eugenie  has  made  the 
Parisians  almost  forget  the  insult  to  their 
pride  in  the  fact  of  their  mistress  not  be¬ 
ing  of  royal  blood ;  and  this  has  ever  been 
the  vulnerable  point  of  French  republican¬ 
ism.  The  ladies,  who  regulate  public 
opinion  more  in  Paris  than  elsewhere, 
have  also  felt  an  affection  for  Eugenie 
since  the  day  when  she  placed  herself  at 
the  head  of  the  modes.  She  spread  the 
use  of  Spanish  fashions ;  and  the  novelty 
had  a  powerful  attraction  for  the  Parisian 
dames :  they  learned  to  imitate  the  proud, 
sensuous  movements  of  the  Iherian  fair, 
to  play  the  castagnettes,  to  sing  Spanish 
romances,  and  assume  the  passion  of  the 
southern  glance.  Black  dresses  came  up 
again,  and  crinolines  even  conquered  the 
world.  The  extravagant  dress  in  Paris 
made  all  the  milliners  partisans  of  tlie 
Empire;  and  how  great  tnis  extravagance 
is,  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  fashionable 
ladies  in  Paris  arc  utterly  unable  to  settle 
their  bills  at  the  mercers’,  and  have  made 
arrangements  merely  to  pay  the  interest. 
Toilette  ruins  families,  and  with  them  the 
State ;  but  what  matter  ?  the  State  is  also 
ruined  in  another  and  less  agreeable  way. 
And  then  the  flowers  M’hich  cover  all  the 
misery  and  ruin  intoxicate  the  senses  with 
their  perfume.  Eugenic  is  the  Empress 
of  Flora,  and  can  only  be  depicted  as 
amid  a  band  of  floral  nymphs,  paying  her 
homage ;  and  in  the  enchanting  coloring 
and  fragrance  the  prose  of  life  is  forgot¬ 
ten,  and  people  do  not  see  cold  calculation 
and  selfish  thoughts  behind  this  gentle, 
angelic  countenance,  which  is  so  full  of 
tender  poetry. 
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From  The  Leisure  Hoar. 

CHIPS  FROM  NOTABLE  SHIPS. 


All  Spmn  rang  with  the  name  and  fame  I 
of  the  Vittoria,  when  the  vessel  regain¬ 
ed  the  port  of  San  Lucar,  having  accom- ' 
plished,  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of 
mankind,  the  circuit  of  the  world.  This 
was  regarded  as  a  wonderful  feat,  and  pro¬ 
perly  so,  at  the  commencement  of  the  six¬ 
teenth  century,  though  now  a  very  ordi¬ 
nary  affair.  J'ive  ships,  with  a  totol  com¬ 
plement  of  two  hundred  and  thirty  men, 
set  out  upon  the  expedition,  under  the 
orders  of  Magellan,  who  perished  in  a  fool¬ 
ish  skirmish  at  one  of  the  Philippine  isl¬ 
ands.  Of  the  members  of  the  squadron, 
the  Santiago  M’as  wrecked  before  quit¬ 
ting  the  waters  of  the  Atlantic ;  the  San 
Antonio  parted  company  at  the  instance 
of  a  cowardly  commander,  and  returned 
home  without  sighting  the  Pacific  Ocean  ; 
the  Conception  was  intentionally  burnt 
at  the  Philippines,  owing  to  the  reduced 
number  of  the  crew ;  the  Trinidad  was 
seized  at  the  Moluccas  by  the  Portuguese ; 
and  the  Vittoria  alone  came  back,  on 
the  sixth  of  September,  1622,  after  an  ab¬ 
sence  of  three  years  and  fourteen  days, 
bringing  eighteen  men  of  the  entire  force. 
“Thus,”  says  Pigafetta,  the  historian  of 
the  great  voyage,  himself  an  adventurer, 
in  language  almost  poetical,  “  our  won¬ 
derful  ship,  taking  her  departure  from  the 
Straits  of  Gibraltar,  and  sailing  southward 
through  the  great  ocean  toward  the  Ant¬ 
arctic  Pole,  and  then  turning  west,  follow¬ 
ed  that  course  so  long  that,  passing  round, 
she  came  into  the  east,  and  thence  again 
into  the  west,  not  by  sailing  back,  but  pro¬ 
ceeding  constantly  forward ;  so  compassing 
about  the  globe  of  the  world,  until  she 
mar\'elou8ly  regained  her  native  country, 
Spjun.” 

We  have  a  memorial  of  this  enterprise 
in  our  literature.  In  the  narrative  of  it, 
the  Patagonians  are  mentioned,  invoking 
a  great  demon-god,  under  the  name  of 
S^ebos,  whom  Shakspeare  has  introduced 
in  the  Tetnpest : 

“  I  must  obey ;  his  art  is  of  such  power, 

It  would  control  my  dam’s  god,  Seteb^ 

And  make  a  vassal  of  him.” 


The  commander  of  the  Vittoria,  when 
homeward  bound — Sebastian  del  Cano — 
was  originally  a  subordinate  officer  on 
board  the  Conception.  He  receive*!  high 
honor  from  his  countrymen,  obtained 
letters-patent  of  nobility,  with  a  globe  for 
a  crest,  and  the  motto.  Primus  me  cir- 
cumdedisti,  “You  firet  encompassed  me.” 
Nor  was  the  ship  neglected.  It  was  sent 
up  the  river  from  San  Lucar  to  Seville, 
there  drawn  on  shore,  and  long  preserved 
in  memory  of  the  achievement,  while  it 
became  for  a  time  a  favorite  theme  with 
the  poets  and  romancers  of  Spain. 

A  pleasant  relation  is  given  of  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  under  which  our  countryman, 
Drake,  conceived  the  design  of  following 
in  the  wake  of  Magellan,  and  entering  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  which  led  to  the  first  Eng¬ 
lish  circumnavigation  of  the  globe.  Hav¬ 
ing  sailed  to  the  Isthmus  of  Darien,  he 
crossed  it  at  the  head  of  a  party,  to  a 
“  desired  hill,”  where  was  “  a  goodly  and 
great  high  tree,”  which  had,  toward  the 
top,  “  a  convenient  bower,  wherein  ten  or 
twelve  men  might  ea.siiy  sit.”  This  look¬ 
out  commanded  a  view  of  the  Atlantic 
waters  on  the  one  hand,  where  his  ship 
lay,  and  the  sheet  of  the  Pacific  on  the 
other — to  him  a  new  and  mighty  expanse. 
“After  our  captain  had  asceiuled  to  the 
bower,  he  besought  of  Almighty  God  of 
his  goodness  to  give  him  life  and  leave 
once  to  sail  an  English  ship  in  that  sea, 
and  then,  calling  up  all  the  rest  of  our 
men,  acquainted!  John  Oxnam  especially 
with  this  his  petition  and  purpose,  if  it 
should  please  God  to  give  him  that  hap¬ 
piness.” 

A  bold  and  skillful  seaman  was  Drake, 
as  ever  went  on  shipboard,  but  at  the 
same  time  he  was  an  inveterate  filibuster, 
prompt  to  act  upon  the  “  good  old  rule  ” 
of  the  buccaneers,  the  “  simple  plan  ” — 
esjjecially  in  relation  to  the  Spaniards,  to 
whom  he  owed  a  grudge — 

“  That  they  should  take  who  have  the  power, 

And  those  should  keep  who  can.” 

Tlie  desire  of  his  heart  was  at  last  given 
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him.  In  command  of  five  vessels  of  light 
burden,  with  a  total  force  of  one  hundred 
and  sixty-four  men,  he  set  sail  from  Ply¬ 
mouth,  but  for  greater  convenience  soon 
reduced  his  ships  from  five  to  three,  break¬ 
ing  up  one  for  firewood,  and  abandoning 
another.  Of  these  three,  the  Marigold 
was  driven  out  to  sea  in  a  gale  of  wind, 
soon  after  threading  the  Strait  of  Magel¬ 
lan,  and  never  heard  of  again ;  the  Eliza¬ 
beth  parted  company  with  her  comrade 
in  a  storm,  repassed  the  Strait,  and  return¬ 
ed  to  England ;  and  Drake  was  left  to  pur¬ 
sue  the  voyage  in  his  own  ship,  the  Peli¬ 
can,  which  name  gave  place  to  that  of  the 
Golden  Hind.  He  made  his  way  home 
by  the  Cape — “  the  most  stately  thing  and 
goodliest  cape  seen  in  the  circumference 
of  the  whole  earth  ” — and  after  an  absence 
of  two  years  and  ten  months  anchored  at 
his  starting-point,  on  the  twenty-sixth  of 
September,  1580.  Abundantly  had  his 
attachment  to  the  doctrine  been  illustrat¬ 
ed,  that,  as  “  the  King  of  Spain’s  sub¬ 
jects  had  undone  Mr.  Drake,  therefore 
Mr.  Drake  was  entitled  to  take  the  best 
satisfaction  he  could  on  the  subjects  of  the 
King  of  Spain,”  though  the  two  countries 
were  then  on  terms  of  peace.  i 

The  nation  was  jnbiiant  at  the  success 
of  the  navigator.  In  honor  of  him,  wher¬ 
ever  he  went,  the  bells  pealed  merrily, 
while  the  populace  raised  many  a  shout 
and  song  in  his  praise.  Queen  Elizabeth 
at  first  assumed  a  cold  demeanor,  being 
obliged  to  listen  to  the  grumbling  of  the 
Spanish  ambassador.  But  upon  the  Gold¬ 
en  Hind  coming  round  to  Deptford,  she 
surrendered  herself  to  the  tide  of  public 
enthusiasm,  paid  the  ship  a  visit,  as  all 
London  did,  and  dined  on  board.  “  Fa¬ 
mous  Draco,”  as  the  wits  called  him,  then 
became  Sir  Francis  Drake.  An  awk¬ 
ward  incident  occurred  on  the  occasion. 
Owing  to  the  dense  crowd  upon  the  tem¬ 
porary  bridge  between  the  ship  and  the 
Dank  of  the  river,  the  planks  gave  way, 
and  some  hundreds  fell  into  the  water ; 
but  as  no  life  was  lost,  and  nothing  more 
serious  was  suffered  beyond  a  sound  duck¬ 
ing,  Elizabeth,  with  her  usual  ready  wit, 
referred  the  issue  to  the  good  fortune  of 
her  host.  I^atin  verses,  composed  by  the 
Winchester  scholars,  eulogizmg  the  ship, 
were  nailed  to  the  mainmast,  some  ofj 
which  are  not  deficient  in  point  or  grace : 

"  The  stars  above  will  make  thee  known. 

If  man  were  silent  here ; 
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The  Sun  himself  can  not  forget 
His  fellow-traveler.” 

The  vessel  was  thenceforth  deemed  pub¬ 
lic  property,  not  to  be  devoted  again  to 
ordinary  purposes,  and  strict  orders  were 
given  for  its  preservation.  But  time 
brought  decay  to  its  timbers, 

“  And  Drake’s  brave  oak  that  passed  to  worlds 
unknown, 

Whose  toils,  0  Phoebus!  were  so  like  thy 
own. 

Who  round  the  earth’s  vast  globe  triumphant 
rode,” 

seems  to  have  been  disposed  of  either  by 
private  contract  or  publicly  knocked  down 
to  one  “John  Davis,  of  Deptford.”  Cer- 
tiunly  a  worthy  of  that  name  had  a  chair 
made  of  one  of  the  planks,  which  he  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  University  of  Oxford.  The 
muse  of  Cowley  commemorated  this  event, 
in  lines  which  may  be  quoted  for  the 
sake  of  illustration,  but  which  close  with 
an  extravagant  sentiment : 

“To  this  great  ship,  which  round  the  globe  has 
run. 

And  matched  in  race  the  chariot  of  the  sun. 
This  Pythagorean  ship,  (for  it  may  claim 
Without  presumption  so  deserved  a  name. 

By  knowledge  once,  and  transformation  now,) 
In  her  new  shape  this  sacred  port  allow. 
Drake  and  his  ship  could  not  have  wished 
from  Fate 

A  more  blest  station,  or  more  blest  estate, 
For  lo  I  a  seat  of  endless  rest  is  given. 

To  her  in  Oxford,  and  to  him  in  heaven.” 

Cowley  also  indited  an  ode  “On  Sit¬ 
ting  and  Drinking  in  the  Chair  made  of 
the  Relics  of  Sir  Francis  Drake’s  Ship.” 
Probably  not  a  few  University  Dons  im¬ 
itated  the  example  of  the  poet : 

“Cheer  up,  my  mates!  the  wind  does  frirly 
blow ; 

Clap  on  more  sail,  and  never  spare ; 

Farewell  all  lands — 

Bless  me,  ’tis  hot  1  another  bowl  of  wine. 

And  we  shall  cut  the  burning  line. 

Hey,  boys  I  she  scuds  away,  and  by  my  bead 
I  know 

We  round  the  world  are  sailing  now. 

What  dull  men  are  those  who  tarry  at  home. 
When  abroad  they  might  wantonly  roam, 
And  gain  such  experience,  and  spy  too 
Such  countries  and  wondm  as  I  do?- 
Bnt,  prithee,  good  pilot,  take  heed  what  you 
do. 

And  fail  not  to  touch  at  Peru 
With  gold  there  the  vessel  we'll  store, 
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And  nerer,  and  never  be  poor ; 

No,  never  be  poor  any  more. 

“  Wbat  do  I  mean  7  what  thoughts  do  me  mis¬ 
guide? 

As  well  upon  a  staff  may  witches  ride 

Their  fancied  journeys  in  the  air, 

As  I  sail  round  the  ocean  in  this  chair : 

Tis  true ;  but  yet  this  chair  which  here  you 
see, 

For  all  its  quiet  now  and  gravity, 

Has  wandered  and  has  traveled  more 

Than  ever  beast,  or  fish,  or  bird,  or  ever  tree, 
before. 

'T  has  compassed  all  the  earth,  and  all  the 
heavens ’t  has  seen. 

Let  not  the  Pope’s  itself  with  this  compare ; 

This  is  the  only  universal  chair.” 

So  much  for  the  Golden  Ilind,  and  one 
of  her  ribs. 

Few  voyages  are  so  memorable  for  the 
sufferings  of  the  crews,  the  prudence  of 
the  commander,  and  the  value  of  the  prizes 
captured,  as  that  of  Anson’s,  who  was 
sent  to  attack  the  trade  and  settlements 
of  Spain  in  the  Southern  seas.  The  arma¬ 
ment  consisted  of  eight  vessels,  carrying 
about  two  thousand  men.  Great  difficulty 
was  experienced  in  raising  this  force,  and 
the  number  was  only  completed  by  having 
recourse  to  a  most  unjust  and  cruel  expe¬ 
dient — that  of  compulso^  enlistment  from 
the  out-pensioners  of  Chelsea  Hospital. 
These  were  for  the  most  part  above  sixty, 
and  many  above  seventy  years  of  age. 
The  embarkation  of  the  unhapyy  old  men 
was  an  affecting  spectacle.  Their  reluc¬ 
tance  to  the  service,  and  forebodings  of  a 
hastened  death,  were  plainly  visible  in 
their  countenances ;  and  the  apprehension 
was  speedily  verified.  Scurvy  oroke  out, 
and  raged  with  fearful  violence ;  wounds 
received  half  a  century  before,  at  the  bat¬ 
tle  of  the  Bovne,  reopened,  as  if  they  had 
never  been  healed;  and  not  one  of  the 
veterans — more  than  two  hundred  and 
fifty — ^lived  to  revisit  his  native  land.  Out 
of  nine  hundred  persons  on  board  of  three 
vessels,  upward  of  six  hundred  died  dur¬ 
ing  the  first  twelve  months. 

Of  the  8<][nadron,  the  Industry,  a  store- 
ship,  was  dismissed  on  the  coast  of  Brazil ; 
the  Severn  and  Pearl  separated  fi-om  the 
Commodore  during  the  passage  round 
Cape  Horn,  and  returned  home ;  the  An¬ 
na,  another  store-ship,  was  broken  to  at 
the  island  of  Juan  Fernandez;  the  Glou¬ 
cester,  damaged  in  a  storm,  was  abandon¬ 
ed  and  fired ;  the  Tryal,  being  in  a  shat¬ 
tered  condition,  was  sunk ;  and  the  Wager 
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was  wrecked  under  awful  circumstances, 
which,  as  described  in  the  narrative  of 
one  of  her  officers,  may  have  suggested 
the  lines  of  Byron,  so  close  is  the  corre¬ 
spondence  : 

“  Then  rose  from  sea  to  sky  the  wild  fiirewell. 
Then  shrieked  the  timid  and  stood  still  tbo 
brave — 

Then  some  leaped  overboard  with  dreadful 
yell. 

As  eager  to  anticipate  their  grave.” 

The  Commodore’s  flag-ship,  the  Centu* 
rion,  alone  survived,  in  which  he  W'ent 
round  the  world,  reaching  Spithead  on  the 
fifteenth  of  June,  1744,  after  an  absence  of 
three  years  and  nine  months.  The  treas¬ 
ure  taken  from  the  Spaniards,  chiefly  spe¬ 
cie,  valued  at  a  million  and  a  quarter  ster¬ 
ling,  was  conveyed  in  thirty-two  wagons 
through  the  streets  to  the  Tower,  amid 
the  snouts  of  the  populace.  Pope,  the 
poet,  had  then  been  de.ad  about  a  month. 
This  led  a  surviving  bard  to  write : 

But  what  to  Anson’s  were  Ulysses’  toils  7 
Or  wbat  to  India’s  wealth  were  Ilion’s  spoils  7 
The  world  surrounded,  all  her  nations  viewed. 
Each  climate  tried,  each  danger  now  subdued. 
Our  second  Drake,  arrived  on  British  ground. 
Requires  no  Pope  his  honors  to  resound.” 

Wliile  Anson  was  created  a  peer  of  the 
realm,  each  man  of  the  Centurion  received 
three  hundred  pounds  prizemoney.  Upon 
this,  some  forty  of  them,  attended  by  fid¬ 
dlers  and  bagpipers,  with  cocka<les  in  their 
hats,  went  to  Stratford  to  regale  them¬ 
selves.  But  a  Soot  wisely  took  care  of  his 
money,  and  purchased  with  it  a  small  es¬ 
tate,  three  miles  from  Aberdeen.  Dr. 
Beattie  has  preserved  an  anecdote  of  him, 
which  conveys  a  livelier  idea  of  the  intense 
distress  endured  by  the  men,  than  any 
minute  description.  He  once  asked  him 
whether  he  had  read  the  history  of  the 
voyage,  ivritten  by  the  chaplain,  and  was 
told  in  reply,  that  he  had  read  the  whole 
account,  “except  that  of  their  sufferings 
during  the  run  from  Capo  Horn  to  J uan 
Fernandez,”  which,  he  said,  “  were  so 
great,  that  he  durst  not  recollect  or  think 
of  them !” 

The  figure-head  of  the  Centurion,  a  lion 
carved  in  wood,  was  long  preserved,  and 
still  exists.  For  many  years  it  occupied 
a  pedestal  in  the  stable-yard  of  a  little  infi 
at  Waterbeach,  adjoining  Goodwood  Park, 
the  seat  of  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  with 
the  following  inscription : 
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“  Stay,  traTeler,  awhile,  and  view  I 

One  who  ha.<;  traveled  more  than  you.  | 

Quite  round  the  globe,  through  each  degree, 
Anson  and  I  have  plowed  the  sea. 

Torrid  and  frigid  zones  have  past, 

And  safe  ashore  arrived  at  last ; 

In  ease  with  dignity  appear, 

He  in  the  House  of  Lor^,  I  here.’' 

Upon  the  accession  of  William  IV.  to 
the  throne — once  Lord  High  Admiral  of 
the  kingdom  —  the  figure-head  was  re¬ 
moved  to  Windsor,  as  a  suitable  present 
to  the  Crown,  when  an  imitation  of  the 
original  inscription  was  suggested  : 

Such  was  this  traveled  Lion’s  boast, 
Contented  with  his  humbler  post. 

While  Anson  sat  in  lordly  state. 

To  hear  his  fellow  lords  debate. 

But  traveled  now  to  Windsor’s  dome, 

The  Lion  boasts  a  prouder  home, 

Which  our  brave  sailor-king  aflfords. 

Than  Anson  in  tlie  House  of  Lords.” 

Yet  one  word  more  respecting  the  flag^ 
ship.  For  about  six  weeks  the  Commo¬ 
dore  halted  at  the  Island  of  Tinian,  one  of 
tlie  Ladronos,  where  he  landed  his  sick; 
and  during  that  time  the  Centurion  lost 
one  of  her  anchors.  Singular  to  relate, 
this  was  hooked  up  by  a  whaler  on  weigh¬ 
ing  her  own  anchor,  about  the  year  1830, 
after  the  submergence  of  nearly  a  century. 
It  was  found  very  little  corroded,  having 
on  a  thick  coat  of  rust ;  but  the  wooden 
stock  had  completely  rotted  off. 

The  voyage  round  the  globe  had  lost 
none  of  its  romance  to  the  public  mind  in 
the  days  of  Captian  Cook,  who  made  it 
the  first  time  iu  the  Endeavor,  a  bark  built 
for  the  coal-trade,  with  Mr.  afterward  Sir 
Joseph  Banks,  and  Dr.  Solander,  for  his 
scientific  companions.  Tliey  were  objects 
of  curiosity  to  all  parties  on  their  return, 
and  interest  was  excited  by  the  very  ani¬ 
mals  which  survived  the  eventful  naviga¬ 
tion.  One  of  these,  a  goat,  was  honored 
with  a  Latin  epigram  by  Dr.  Johnson. 
The  lexicographer  contemplated  the  ven¬ 
ture  himself,  .according  to  his  own  account, 
when  Cook  went  out  a  second  time  with 
two  Whitby-built  vessels,  the  names  of 
which  were  altered  for  the  occasion.  Bos¬ 
well  writes:  “Twenty-first  March,  1772. 
A  gentleman  having  come  in  who  was  to 

f;o  as  a  mate  in  the  ship  along  with  Mr. 
lanks  and  Dr.  Solander,  Dr.  Johnson  ask¬ 
ed  what  where  tlie  name  of  the  sliips,  des¬ 
tined  for  the  expedition.  Tlie  gentleman 
answered :  ‘  They  were  once  to  be  called  the 


Drake  and  the  Raleigh,  but  now  they  were 
to  be  called  the  Resolution  and  the  Adven¬ 
ture.’  Johnson :  Much  better ;  for  had 
the  Drake  returned  without  going  round 
the  world,  it  would  have  been  ridiculous. 
To  give  them  the  names  of  the  Drake  and 
the  Raleigh,  was  laying  a  trap  for  satire. 
liosteeU:  Had  not  you  some  desire  to  go 
upon  this  expedition,  sir  ?  Johnson : 
Why,  yes ;  but  I  soon  laid  it  aside,  sir ; 
there  is  very  little  of  the  intellectual  in  the 
course.  Besides,  I  see  but  at  a  small  dis¬ 
tance.  So  it  was  not  worth  my  while  to 
go  to  see  birds  fly  which  I  should  not 
have  seen  fly ;  and  fishes  swim,  which  I 
should  not  have  seen  swim.” 

There  is  something  very  raev  and  amus¬ 
ing  in  the  idea  of  the  arm-chair-loving  lit¬ 
erary  dictator,  fond  of  the  cosy,  and  rigid 
in  the  exaction  of  deference  to  his  opin¬ 
ions,  reeling  helplessly  to  and  fro  on  ship¬ 
board,  “  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay  O  1”  or  off 
the  gusty  Cape  Horn,  while  unmercifully 
quizzed  by  the  tars  as  a  “  reg’lar  land-lub¬ 
ber.”  How  would  he  have  groaned  and 
growled  at  his  folly  in  quitting  the  firm 
pavement  of  Fleet  street,  and  sighed  for 
the  delights  of  Thrale’s  snug  parlor  at 
Streatham!  Johnson  saw  Omtu,  whom 
Cook  brought  from  the  South-Sea  Islands, 
who  dined  with  him  at  Streatham  in  com¬ 
pany  with  Lord  IMulgrave.  “  They  sat,” 
he  rather  savagely  remarked,  “  with  their 
backs  to  the  light  fronting  me,  so  that  I 
could  not  see  distinctly  ;  and  there  was  so 
little  of  the  savage  in  Omai,  that  I  was 
afraid  to  speak  to  either,  lest  I  should  mis¬ 
take  one  for  the  other.”  Cook’s  third  voy¬ 
age,  with  the  Resolution  and  the  Discov¬ 
ery,  besides  having  a  mournful  celebrity, 
was  remarkable  on  various  accounts. 
While  the  great  navigator  perished  by 
the  violent  hand  in  the  Sandwich  Islands, 
his  brother-commander,  Captian  Clerke, 
succumbed  to  disease  at  Petropaulowski, 
where  his  memory  was  honored  with  an 
inscription  by  the  unfortunate  Frenchnuui, 
La  PeroHse,  and  a  monument  by  the  Rus¬ 
sian  admiral,  Krusenstem.  The  two  ships 
came  safely  home,  and  after  having  been 
out  four  years,  had  never  lost  sight  of  each 
other  for  a  whole  'day  together,  except 
twice.  What  became  of  tlie  Resolution 
we  have  no  record  at  hand  to  show ;  but 
some  thirty  years  past,  the  Discovery  was 
moored  off  Deptford,  doing  inglorious 
duty  as  a  receiving-ship  for  convicts. 

It  must  be  confiisscd  that  the  ancients 
commemorated  one  of  their  famous  ves- 
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sels  in  a  more  poetical  and  permanent 
manner  than  haa  yet  been  done  by  the 
modems.  They  raised  the  Argo  to  the 
skies,  the  ship  which  brought  back  the 

f olden  fleece  from  Colchis,  though  only  a 
fty-oared  craft  ;  and  gave  the  name  of  the 
pilot,  Canopus,  to  a  first-class  star  in  the 


group,  one  of  the  brightest  in  the  firma¬ 
ment.  But  if  report  speaks  true,  two  stars 
in  the  stem  and  yard  of  the  ship  celestial 
have  disappeared  from  view,  so  that  all 
memorials  are  unstable,  whether  pictured 
in  the  heaveans  above,  or  raised  on  the 
earth  beneath. 


From  Colburn’i  New  Uenthljr. 


A  KING  OF 

History  informs  us  that  a  daring  Ger¬ 
man  gentleman,  Theodore  von  Neuhoff, 
founded  a  kingdom  in  Corsica,  and  had 
he  not  found  a  formidable  foe  in  France, 
we  may  fairly  assume  that  he  would  have 
kept  the  throne  and  handed  it  down  to 
his  descendants.  Although  it  is  not  sur¬ 
prising  that  the  possession  of  Corsica 
should  have  tempted  an  ambitious  man, 
it  is  somewhat  extraordinary  to  find  that 
Iceland  possessed  the  same  power  of  at¬ 
traction  over  any  other  man.  In  our  pre¬ 
sent  article  we  will  tell  the  whole  story, 
which  only  one  Danish  historian  has  res- 1 
cued  from  utter  oblivion. 

In  January,  1809,' an  armed  merchant-, 
vessel  put  into  one  of  the  southern  ports 
of  Iceland:  it  was  called  the  Clarence, 
sailed  under  the  North- American  flag,  and 
was  principally  laden  with  provisions,  and 
other  indispensable  articles,  the  sale  of 
which  to  the  Icelanders  promised  a  hand¬ 
some  profit,  or  at  least  Captain  Jackson, 
of  the  Clarence,  anticipate  such.  Tliis 
gentleman,  however,  had  entirely  forgot¬ 
ten  the  Danish  trade  monopoly,  which 
prohibited  by  heavy  penalties  any  trading 
with  foreigners,  in  order  that  the  privi¬ 
leged  Danes  might  not  have  their  right  of 
extorting  mon^  from  the  poor  natives 
infringed  on.  For  this  reason  the  Danish 
authorities  on  the  island  forbade  any  buy¬ 
ing  or  selling  of  the  pretended  American 
^oods,  and  did  not  allow  their  sense  of 
justice  to  be  moved  by  the  hunger  and 
nakedness  of  the  natives.  What  did 
these  gentlemen  care  for  the  English  war, 
which  prevented  the  “  mother-land”  from 
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sending  vessels  to  the  distant  colony? 
that  was  no  reason  to  make  any  exception 
from  the  rule.  Mr.  Jackson,  however, 
was  one  of  those  steady  men  w’ho  do  not 
allow  the  chance  of  making  a  good  bar¬ 
gain  slip  so  easily  through  their  fingers, 
and  for  the  sake  of  the  standing  Icelanders 
he  suddenly  unmasked  himseli  as  an  Eng¬ 
lishman,  authorized  to  carry  on  hostilities 
against  the  Danes.  The  latter  are  an  ex¬ 
tremely  polite  race,  the  more  polite  the 
more  roughly  they  are  treated,  and  are 
only  brutm  when  they  are  approached  po¬ 
litely.  In  the  present  case,  they  at  once 
remembered  that  Captain  Jackson’s  coun¬ 
trymen  had  been  kind  enough  two  years 
before  to  save  Denmark  the  trouble  of 
providing  for  its  numerous  and  expensive 
fleet.  The  gentlemen  also  assumed  that  the 
representative  of  that  nation  with  whom 
they  had  to  deal  at  the  moment  would 
partly  relieve  them  of  any  care  for  their 
private  property,  the  more  so  because  they 
were  able  to  convince  themselves  of  the 
fact  by  ocular  demonstration,  for  Captain 
Jackson  had  no  sooner  threatened  than  he 
took  the  Justitia,  a  vessel  which  arrived 
from  Norway,  and  declared  it  and  its  car¬ 
go  a  fair  prize.  His  next  step  was  to 
confiscate  all  its  sails,  for,  as  an  exper¬ 
ienced  mariner,  he  knew  that  a  ship  with¬ 
out  sails  can  not  get  away,  even  with  the 
most  favorable  wind ;  but  he  overlooked 
sundry  bales  of  linen  among  the  cargo, 
with  the  help  of  which  the  Justitia  got 
under  weigh  one  fine  night  for  Norway. 
The  Briton  was  not  downcast  by  this  mis¬ 
hap,  but  straightway  went  ashore,  and 
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put  the  screw  on  the  Danish  officials.  As 
we  have  said,  Mr.  Jackson’s  eloquence 
and  the  logic  of  facts  imposed  on  the 
Danes,  and  they  most  readily  granted 
him  leave  to  trade  with  the  natives  as 
much  as  he  pleased.  The  Chvrence  there¬ 
upon  ran  into  the  harbor  of  Reikjavik, 
(the  capital  of  the  island,)  all  dressed  in 
nags,  and  landed  her  cargo.  Business 
was  dull,  however,  for  the  natives  could 
not  come  to  town,  owing  to  the  severity 
of  the  weather ;  it  is  true  that  the  officials 
bought  all  the  more,  but  only  on  credit,  in 
the  possible  event  of  cheating  the  intruder, 
and  with  the  certainty  of  defrauding  the 
j)oor  Icelanders  in  the  barter.  Ja<^son, 
therefore,  when  he  sailed  back  to  England 
in  the  spring  with  his  empty  vessel,  was 
obliged  to  leave  behind  him  his  supercar¬ 
go,  one  Savignac,  to  look  after  the  busi¬ 
ness. 

At  the  perio<l  when  these  events  oc¬ 
curred,  in  the  reign  of  Frederick  VI.  of 
Denmark,  the  higher  officials  of  the 
“  colony”  were  frequently  absent  from  it 
for  a  lengthened  period,  by  which  tlie  in¬ 
dependence  of  their  subalterns,  at  the  cost 
of  the  natives,  was  greatly  hightened. 
What  was  the  good  of  a  high  office  unless 
it  were  a  sinecure  ?  The  viceroy.  Count 
Trampe,  at  any  rate,  was  of  this  opinion, 
and  had  thought  it  advisable  to  spend  the 
winter  in  better-provided  Norway,  whence 
he  returned  in  the  beginning  of  May, 
1809,  on  board  the  Orion.  He  was  great¬ 
ly  surprised  at  what  had  occurred,  but 
could  not  help  confirming  the  agreement 
made  with  .Tackson ;  still,  in  his  paternal 
wisdom,  ho  issued  a  warning  to  the  peo¬ 
ple  to  restrict  their  dealings  with  the  for¬ 
eigner  as  much  as  possible,  and  content 
themselves  with  the  produce  of  their 
island.  The  benighted  Icelanders  would 
have  willingly  obeyed  the  latter  clause, 
could  tlj^y  have  only  dispensed  with  flour 
and  grain  so  well  as  Euroj)ean  clothing 
and  other  luxuries  of  the  same  nature. 
Accident  willed  it  that  the  English  man- 
of-war  brig  the  Rover  appeared  off  Reik¬ 
javik,  and  the  Count  straightway  signed 
what  ho  called  an  advantageous  conven¬ 
tion  with  Captain  Nott,  in  command  of 
the  man-of-war,  which  he  notified  to  the 
population  and  to  M.  Savignac.  The  brig 
sailed  away  again,  and  had  only  been  out 
of  sight  for  a  few  days,  when  a  twelve- 
gun  merchantman,  the  ISIargaret  and 
Anne,  of  London,  arrived  on  June  21st. 
The  vessel  was  commanded  by  Captain 


Liston,  and  on  board  were  a  Mr.  Phelps, 
the  outfitter,  who  had  come  to  take  in 
charge  the  unsold  portion  of  the  cargo  of 
the  Clarence,  several  passengers,  and  also 
the  hero  of  our  narrative,  Jorgen  Jorgen¬ 
sen,  who  had  accompanied  Captain  Jack- 
son  before  to  the  island  in  the  capacity  of 
interpreter. 

It  IS  worth  while  to  devote  a  few  words 
to  Jorgen  Jorgensen’s  antecedents :  he 
was  a  Dane,  and  the  son  of  a  Copenhagen 
watchmaker,  but  his  father’s  quiet  trade 
does  not  appear  to  have  suited  him,  and 
though  we  are  unaware  whether  he  ran 
away  from  home,  he  certainly  became  a 
sailor  and  master  of  a  well-equipped  Dan¬ 
ish  privateer.  In  this  capacity  he  acquired 
wealth,  and  quite  as  much  renown  as  his 
glorious  ancestors,  the  honest  Vikinger, 
who  plundered  the  whole  of  Europe,  and 
on  that  account  have  remained  to  the 
present  day  the  pride  of  the  Scandinavian 
north.  But  every  mortal  man’s  hour  ar¬ 
rives  at  last,  and  such  was  the  case  with 
Jorgen  Jorgensen :  his  vessel  was  cap¬ 
tured  by  an  English  cruiser,  and  himself, 
the  brave  leader,  made  a  prisoner.  It  is 
difficult  to  say  whether  from  his  early 
youth  he  had  revolved  lofty  schemes,  or 
whether  such  thoughts  were  aroused  in 
him  by  his  wearisome  confinement,  but 
that  he  was  glad  to  leave  his  prison  for 
any  occupation  is  proved  by  the  fact  of 
his  appointment  as  mterpreteron  board  the 
Clarence,  and  eventually  on  board  the  Mar¬ 
garet  and  Anne.  After  these  preliminary 
remarks,  we  will  revert  to  our  narrative. 
Mr.  Phelps  found  that  Savignac’s  trade 
had  been  ver^  bad,  and  this  resulted  from 
the  machinations  of  the  Danish  officials, 
high  and  low.  The  former  prevented  the 
natives  from  buying,  and  the  latter  would 
not  pay  for  the  goods  thejr  had  bought,  in 
the  hope  of  forcing  Savignac  to  take  a 
heavy  discount  off,  or  getting  out  of  pay¬ 
ment  altogether.  They  trusted  to  higher 
protection,  and  were  as  arrogant  as  thev 
were  fifty  years  later  in  Schleswig-Hol¬ 
stein.  Phelps,  however,  was  not  a  man 
to  enter  into  any  melancholy  interchange 
of  diplomatic  notes,  but,  on  the  contrary', 
eagerly  listened  to  the  suggestions  of  his 
interpreter,  who,  himself  a  Dane,  was 
well  acquainted  with  a  remedy  against 
Djinish  tricks  and  want  of  feeling.  On 
Sunday,  July  25th,  1809,  the  events  so 
memorable  in  the  history  of  Iceland  began 
immediately  after  service  was  over,  by  Cap¬ 
tain  Liston  and  Jorgen  Jbrgensen  placing 
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themselves  at  the  head  of  ten  or  twelve  ] 
sailors  armed  with  cutlasses  and  muskets, 
and  proceeding  to  the  Governor’s  house. 
The  latter  was  breakfasting  with  his 
sportsman  Kofod,  when  Liston  and  Jor¬ 
gensen  walked  in  unannounced,  and 
informed  the  Count  of  the  important 
fact  that  he  was  their  prisoner — in  the 
heart  of  his  capital — and  must  at  once 
proceed  on  board  the  Margaret  and  Anne. 
The  Danish  King’s  viceroy,  on  hearing 
this,  flew  into  a  violent  passion,  and 
threatened  a  deelaration  of  war  and 
bloodshed ;  but  at  this  time,  as  if  to 
highten  the  solemnity  of  the  deed,  Phelps 
and  Savignac,  armed  to  the  teeth,  sudden¬ 
ly  walk^  into  the  office.  The  Count 
then  appealed  in  a  thoroughly  Danish 
way  to  treaties,  especially  the  one  which 
he  had  made  with  Captain  Nott.  Jor¬ 
gensen,  however,  smilingly  intimated  to 
the  great  man  that  it  M'as  the  breach  of 
this  treaty  which  led  to  their  interference, 
then,  perfectly  seeing  through  his  coun- 
trjTnan,  he  told  him  bluntly  that  there 
was  no  time  for  negotiations,  but  th.at  he 
must  go  on  board  willingly  or  perforce. 
The  Governor  yielded  to  this  nautical  elo¬ 
quence,  and  alter  taking  the  quite  need¬ 
less  trouble  of  putting  seals  on  his  office- 
door,  he  gave  himself  up  to  the  band  that 
was  wmting  for  him.  At  this  point  the 
citizens  hurried  up — as  our  reporter  says, 
to  liberate  their  Governor — but  the  coarse 
fellow  Liston  declared  by  all  that  was 
good  and  great,  that  he  would  put  a  bul¬ 
let  through  his  prisoner’s  head  at  the 
slightest  attempt  to  liberate  him  ;  and  as 
he  held  a  pistol  behind  tho  Governor’s 
ear  while  saying  this,  the  latter  was  in 
such  a  terror  that  he  earnestly  implored 
the  citizens  not  to  interfere  with  these 
rough  customers.  The  worthy  townsfolk 
consequently  found  themselves  condemned 
to  inaction  and  the  position  of  Greek 
chonis,  and  accompanied,  of  course  at  a 
respectful  distance,  the  abduction  of  their 
chief  with  lyric  or  heroic  strains,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  nature  of  their  feelings  on  wit¬ 
nessing  the  sight. 

The  Count  endured  his  fate  in  a  very 
calm  and  dignified  manner.  When  he 
had  been  carried  off  by  a  dozen  pirates 
from  the  seat  of  his  government  over 
forty-eight  thousand  souls,  he  had  plenty 
of  time,  devoid  of  official  cares,  on  board 
the  Mar^ret  and  Anne,  to  reflect  whether 
the  Danish  government,  and  himself  espe¬ 
cially,  wonld  not  have  acted  more  wisely 
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in  doing  something  for  the  defense  of  the 
now  helpless  island  instead  of  converting, 
by  Danish  bureaucracy  and  monopoly,  the 
daring  temper  of  the  descendants  of  the 
Norwegian  gentry,  who  fled  to  this 
island  to  protect  their  liberty  and  religion 
against  tlie  royal  power,  into  despond¬ 
ency  and  indifference.  After  the  cap¬ 
ture  of  the  Governor  had  been  com¬ 
pleted,  a  gun  was  fired,  and  the  Orion 
declared  a  good  prize  by  hoisting  the 
English  flag ;  while  all  that  remained  of 
the  cargo  was  distributed  among  the  suf¬ 
fering  natives.  Jorgen  JSrgensen,  who 
did  not  feel  in  the  slightest  alarm  about  his 
personal  safety,  went  into  the  town,  and 
informed  the  inhabitants  that  Captain 
Nott  had  exceeded  his  authority  in  sign¬ 
ing  a  convention,  and  that,  consequently, 
Liston  had  been  sent  after  him  with  seal¬ 
ed  dispatches,  which  he  h.-ul  instructions 
to  o|K*n  in  the  event  of  his  not  finding 
Nott  at  the  island.  He  had  done  so,  and 
the  measures  he  had  taken  wore  the  con¬ 
sequences  of  these  orders,  which  also  de¬ 
termined  that  the  island  should  be  taken 
possession  of  on  the  follou'ing  d.ay  in  the 
n.ame  of  England.  The  occupation  would 
last  till  the  arrival  of  two  English  frigates 
with  one  hundred  thousand  rix  dollars 
on  board ;  and,  by  the  aid  of  this  money, 
a  bank  would  be  established,  by  which 
Iceland  wonld  be  materially  improved, 
and  the  road  to  perfect  independence 

Javed.  By  this  crafty  speech,  Jorgen 
Srgensen  made  a  fiivorable  impression 
on  the  natives,  which  was  hightened  on 
the  following  day  by  the  issue  of  two  pro¬ 
clamations,  in  which  the  bold  sea-rover 
called  himself  “We,”  like  a  monarch,  and 
signed  his  own  name  to  these  most  de¬ 
cidedly  tnanu  proprid.  The  contents  of 
these  proclamations,  which  were  drawn 
up  in  the  tnie  Danish  piratic  style,  are 
very  interesting,  and  we  will  summarize 
them  : 

“All  Danish  authority  over  Iceland 
ceases,  and  the  Island  is  declared  hence¬ 
forth  free  and  independent.  All  Danes 
and  factory  overseers,  as  well  as  Danish 
officials,  will  not  be  permitted  to  leave 
their  houses,  meet,  or  exchange  letters. 
All  arms  of  every  description  will  be  at 
once  given  up.  [Tliis  took  place  without 
the  slightest  resistance  or  loss  of  time.] 
Everybody  will  be  punished  as  an  enemy 
of  the  state  who  sends  a  message  to  a 
Dane,  or  receives  one  from  him.  If  a 
child,  in  its  ignorance,  commit  such  an  of- 
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fensc,  itfl  parent  or  guardian  will  be  pun¬ 
ished.  All  the  keys  of  the  public  or  pri¬ 
vate  storehouses  and  shops  [they  were  all 
Danish !]  must  be  given  up.  All  money 
or  bank-notes  belonging  to  the  Kin^  or 
the  Danish  factors  must  be  at  once  given 
in  and  placed  under  lock  and  key,  and  the 
same  must  be  done  with  the  account  and 
other  public  books.  Two  hours  and  a 
lialf  are  allowed  for  obeying  these  orders 
in  Reikjavik,  and  twelve  in  Havenfyord  ; 
as  regards  the  other  towns,  special  regu¬ 
lations  will  be  made  for  them.  Any  one 
who  opposes  the  contents  of  these  procla¬ 
mations  will  be  tried  by  court-martial  and 
shot  two  hours  after  the  commission  of 
the  crime.  Any  man  who  can  prove  any 
infringement  of  the  proclamations  will  re¬ 
ceive  a  reward  of  fifty  dollars.  A  respect¬ 
able  man,  acquainted  with  the  state  of 
Iceland,  is  to  be  sent  from  each  bailiwick 
and  district  as  representatives  ;  the  depu¬ 
ties  chosen  will  draw  up  a  constitution, 
be  paid  by  the  state,  and  enjoy  the  same 
re8|H.*ct  as  their  predecessors  at  the  time 
when  Iceland  stood  under  the  kings  of 
Norway.  No  Dane  can  be  elected  as  re¬ 
presentative.  Tlie  hospitals  and  schools 
are  to  be  placed  in  a  better  condition.’ 
All  debts  due  to  the  Danish  crown  or  to 
Danish  factors  [the  vampires  of  the  land] 
are  hereby  discharged.  Tlie  price  of  com 
is  to  be  reduced,  an<I  all  the  Icelanders 
are  only  to  pay  half  a  year’s  taxes  for  the 
present  year.  Until  the  representatives 
assemble,  the  ‘  public  ’  officials,  and  all 
other  persons,  are  to  send  in  their  receipts 
or  casli  to  Jurgen  Jorgensen.  Offenses 
will  be  tried  by  a  jury  of  twelve  men. 
Care  will  be  taken  that  at  least  one  year’s 
provision  of  grain  will  be  kept  in  the 
storehouses.  Iceland  has  its  own  flag,  and 
lies  in  peace  with  the  whole  world,  more 
especially  with  Great  Britain,  who  is  about 
to  take  the  island  under  her  protection, 
and  the  country  is  to  be  placed  m  a  proper 
posture  of  defense.” 

These  proclamations  were  obeyed  with¬ 
out  the  slightest  resistance,  whence  we 
are  justified  in  assuming  that  they  were 
perfectly  agreeable  to  the  natives.  The 
cunningly  promised  liberties  and  amelior¬ 
ations  were  certainly  greatly  needed  by 
the  country,  and  have  been  since  partially 
carried  out,  and  the  violence  committed 
on  Danes  and  Danish  property,  which 
would  benefit  Jurgen  Jorgensen  less  than 
Liston,  met  with  unbounded  applause  on 
the  part  of  the  Icelanders,  for  the  monopo¬ 


lists,  and  every  official  was  one,  had  mer¬ 
cilessly  plundered  the  people.  J5rgen 
Jorgensen,  therefore,  took  up  his  quarters 
at  the  Governor’s  house,  broke  open  the 
office,  seized  the  archives,  and  established 
“a  governmental  bureau  for  Iceland,” 
wherein  he  began  governing  the  island 
with  tlie  assistance  of  Phelps.  He  mark¬ 
ed  his  accession  to  the  government  by  an 
act  of  grace,  by  setting  at  liberty  four 
prisoners  w'ho  were  in  jail;  but  on  the  next 
day  he  had  one  of  them  arrested  again, 
because  he  was  suspected  of  having  com¬ 
mitted  a  murder.  After  this  humane  be¬ 
ginning,  he  gave  his  government  a  more 
practical  tendency,  though  his  selfish  com¬ 
rades  forced  him  into  it,  as  he  fancied  he 
could  not  do  w'ithout  their  help  ;  he, 
namely,  ordered  the  traders  to  sell  the 
goods  of  broker  Phelps  at  regulated 
prices,  which  was  an  encroachment  upon 
the  promised  free-trade.  In  addition,  he 
established  a  “  state-chest,”  an  institution 
intended  to  act  as  an  exchequer.  For  the 
profit  of  this  chest  he  confiscated  all  that 
w'as  “  legally”  attainable  —  first,  the  royal 
factory  and  the  storehouses  of  the  Danes 
living  out  of  Iceland.  At  the  same  time, 
ho  was  as  liberal  as  a  conqueror  of  the 
olden  times :  thus,  he  allowed  his  favorite 
Savignac  to  select  whatever  he  liked  from 
the  confiscated  property,  and  authorized 
the  natives,  by  a  decree  of  June  26th, 
to  divide  among  themselves  the  fortune 
and  property  of  the  Danish  merchant, 
Jess  Thomsen.  This  “permission”  the 
down -trodden  Icelanders  availe<l  them¬ 
selves  of  only  too  readily,  and  the  same 
hands  which  had  been  once  raised  to  the 
blue  skv  in  taking  the  oath  of  allegiance 
to  the  'banish  King  now  greedily  seized 
the  i)roperty  of  the  royal  proteges.  The 
new’  monarch,  we  need  scarce  say,  was 
willingly  recognized.  Jorgensen,  more¬ 
over,  did  every  thing  in  his  power  to  in¬ 
vest  himself  w'ith  the  royal  dignity,  as  will 
be  seen  from  his  decrees,  w’hicn  always 
commenced  in  the  following  way :  “  AVe, 
the  protected  and  highest  anthority  of 
Iceland  by  land  and  sea,  R.  Jorgen  J6r- 
gensen,  hereby  makes  known,”  etc.  The 
11.  stands  for  Rex,  in  the  same  way  as  the 
kings  of  Denmark  are  wont  to  employ  it 
in  their  proclamations. 

Though  the  usurper  displayed  such  lit¬ 
tle  restraint  in  his  treatment  of  Danish 
officials  and  Danish  property,  he  was  very 
cautious  in  his  treatment  of  the  clergy, 
which  presupposes  a  tolerable  amount  of 
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political  sharp-sightedness.  This  is  proved 
by  the  following  decree  to  Bishop  Vialdin, 
bluing  date  Juno  27th:  “My  Lord  Bishop: 
It  is  hereby  made  known  that  we  have 
reason  to  be  dissatisfied  with  several  offi¬ 
cials,”  (this  refers  to  the  Bishop  himself,) 

“  and  have  hence  ordered  the  land-bailiff, 
Frydensborg,  to  pay  nothing  out  of  the 
chest  until  these  officials  have  declared  in 
writing  how  far  they  intend  to  carry  out 
our  proclamations,  and  whether  thej^  wish 
to  regard  the  King  of  Great  Britain  and 
his  subjects  as  foes,  as  in  that  case  it  will 
be  publicly  notified  to  his  IVIajesty’s  cruis¬ 
ers  and  vessels  of  war. — Jorgen  Jorgex- 
sEK.”  Surely  gentleness  adorns  a  ruler. 

The  daring  pirate  who  had  seized  a 
kingdom  with  twenty  sailors,  thought  it 
necessary  for  his  dignity  and  safety  to 
create  a  body-guard :  it  certainly  consisted 
of  only  eight  men,  and  in  it  served  the 
two  liberated  prisoners  and  Icelandic  va¬ 
gabonds.  After  having  thus  laid  the  basis 
of  a  standing  army,  he  liad  the  assessor  of 
the  supreme  court  arrested,  and  kept  him 
in  prison  for  ten  days,  because  he  refused 
to  accept  the  office  of  the  late  Governor ; 
and-  he  also  imprisoned  Land-bailiff  Fry¬ 
densborg,  on  the  charge  of  making  treason¬ 
able  plots  against  him.  But  these  immate¬ 
rial  matters  did  not  cause  him  to  neglect 
his  liking  for  exercises  of  i^le  through  the 
issue  of  proclamations,  llius  he  bitterly 
complained  that  the  officials  had  not  yet 
taken  any  steps  to  elect  the  House  of  Re¬ 
presentatives,  in  consequence  of  which  he 
could  not  but  obey  the  plebiscite,  for,  as 
he  says,  “  We  have,  therefore,  no  longer 
been  able  to  resist  the  wishes  of  the  com¬ 
munes,  which  have  not  only  begged  us  to 
govern  the  land,  but  who  also  enlist  for 
the  defense  of  the  country  without  the 
slightest  compulsion.  Hence,  it  is  hereby 
declared  that  w'e,  Jorgen  Jorgensen,  have 
taken  on  ourselves  the  government  of  the 
land  as  its  protector  until  a  constitution  is 
drawn  up,  and  intend  to  wage  war  and 
form  a  peace  with  foreign  potentates. 
The  militia  has  appointed  us  its  command- 
er-in-chiefi  afloat  and  ashore.  The  flag  of 
Iceland  mtU  be  blue,  and  bear  three  white 
codfish,  and  we  have  undertaken  to  defend 
its  honor  with  our  life  and  blood.” 

It  appeared,  however,  that  he  could  not 
do  without  the  Danish  officials,  whom  he 
had  treated  so  roughly  at  the  outset,  or 
else  he  sought  to  make  his  throne  more 
legitimate  in  the  sight  of  the  people  by 
forcing  the  servants  of  the  rightful  King 
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to  accept  office  at  his  hands,  and  thus  ren¬ 
der  them  his  accomplices  and  fellow-cul¬ 
prits.  In  a  proclamation  relating  to  this 
affair,  we  read:  “All  those  officials  v^’ho, 
through  love  of  their  country,  have  ex¬ 
press^  a  desire  to  remain  in  office,  and 
serve  the  island  in  its  present  difficult  and 
dangerous  position,  will  draw  their  pay 
without  interruption :  those,  however,  who 
have  not  declared  themselves,  w'ill  be  en¬ 
tirely  discharged.  All  those  officials  who 
ask  for  their  dismissal  or  receive  it,  will 
have  a  free  passage  to  Copenhagen,  when¬ 
ever  the  opportunity  offers ;  in  the  mean 
while,  we  order  and  command  that  they 
shall  hold  themselves  in  immediate  readi¬ 
ness  to  go  to  Westman’s  Island,  that  they 
may  not  disturb  the  general  happiness  and 
tranquillity  by  their  cabals.”  In  another 
passage,  he  threatens  with  death  these 
and  other  officials  who  may  commit  any 
offense  against  his  roy.al  dignity  or  laws. 
He  seems  to  have  gradually  won  the  affec¬ 
tions  of  the  native  clergy,  for  he  praises 
them  in  the  following  terms  in  a  decree : 
“As  we  have  learned  with  the  greatest 
pleasure  that  the  Icelandic  preachers  have 
maintained  peace  and  order  in  these  dan¬ 
gerous  times,  we  promise  to  pay  them 
their  salaries  in  full,  grant  their  widows 
pensions,  and,  in  addition,  improve  their 
position  as  far  as  is  possible.” 

Our  hero  cleverly  recognized  that  a  pub¬ 
lic  electoral  demonstration,  as  well  as  the 
recognition  of  his  government  by  a  great 
power,  was  necessary  to  insure  his  throne, 
and  hence  he  appointed  July  1st,  1810,  as 
the  day  for  the  assembly  of  an  Icelandic 
parliament,  “  from  whose  hands  he  would 
again  receive  the  authority  or  abdicate ;” 
but  the  common  man  would  be  quite  as 
privileged  as  the  nobleman  in  this  parlia¬ 
ment.  These  were  conditions  which  at¬ 
tracted  both  friends  and  foes.  In  order 
to  obtmn  recognition  from  England,  w'hich 
was  of  the  utmost  importance  to  him,  he 
also  took  the  correct  course  by  promising 
British  subjects  a  free  settlement,  and  es¬ 
pecially  free  trade  with  the  island,  and 
threatened  heavy  punishment  to  those  who 
encroached  on  British  interests.  Then, 
an  ambassador  would  be  sent  to  England 
“  to  sign  a  peace  with  his  Britannic  Ma¬ 
jesty.”  He  repeatedly  ordered  the  confis¬ 
cation  of  all  Danish  property  in  the  store¬ 
houses  and  shops,  which  was  very  tempt¬ 
ing  for  the  poor  natives,  and  made  them 
his  acconmlices  by  their  carrying  out  his 
orders.  TTie  declaration  of  Icelandic  in- 
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dependence  was  effected  in  the  following 
way :  The  IVI.argaret  and  Anne  was  dressed 
in  nags,  and  fired  ten  rounds  ;  after  which 
the  Iceland  flag,  with  its  three  codfish, 
was  hoisted  xmon  the  Reikjavik  custom¬ 
house,  which  Phelps  occupied ;  then  came 
nine  cannon  shots,  a  festal  procession,  and 
fresh  proclamations.  After  this  solemn 
act,  wiiich  was  not  at  all  adapted  to  restore 
the  imprisoned  Count  Trampe’s  good  tem- 

1)er,  measures  were  taken  to  carry  out  the 
ong-promised  defenses  of  the  island.  A 
battery  was  thrown  np  at  the  mouth  of 
Reikjavik  harbor,  and  it  was  armed  with  a 
number  of  iron  guns,  one  hundred  and 
fifty  years  of  age,  which  had  been  buried 
some  where,  and  were  now  discovered  and 
dug  up  by  the  help  of  the  natives.  The 
battery  received  the  name  of  “  Fort 
Phelps,”  and  a  Danish  cooper,  who  had 
hitherto  simultaneously^  held  the  oflice  of  a 
policeman,  was  appointed  commandant, 
^e  required  ammunition  was  collected 
from  the  royal  storehouses.  Though  this 
fortification  was  so  paltry,  had  it  existed 
prior  to  Jorgensen’s  coup  de  main,  it  would 
nave  suflieed  to  keep  the  pirates  at  arms’ 
length.  Many  citizens  were  of  this  opin¬ 
ion,  and  especially  the  captured  Governor, 
who  had  plenty  of  time  to  see  what  can 
be  done  in  this  respect  with  trifling 
means. 

How  high  the  usurper  had  risen  in  re¬ 
spect  isproved  by  the  fact  that  he  ordered 
Bishop  V  ialdin  to  re-marry  several  persons 
who  were  clericjUly  separated.  In  this  he 
resembled  one  of  his  gre.at  cotemporaries, 
who  was  in  a  similar  position  M  ith  himself. 
If  vessels  from  the  “mother-land”  had 
previously  remained  away,  to  the  great 
injury  of  the  island,  they  now  arrived  all 
the  more  frequently — to  the  great  delight 
of  JSrgensen  and  his  English  friends.  The 
first  to  arrive  was  the  merchant -vessel 
Tykkebay,  provided  with  an  English  li¬ 
cense,  from  Copenhagen.  It  brought  ten 
thousand  dollars  to  pay  the  salaries  of  the 
officials,  a  valuable  cargo,  as  well  as  letters 
and  documents.  Ship,  money,  and  cargo 
were  naturally  declared  a  good  prize  by 
the  grinning  pirates ;  the  letters  and  docu¬ 
ments  were  broken  open  by  Jorgensen  «fc 
Co.,  and  read,  and  then  sent  to  their  ad¬ 
dress.  From  these  documents  the  new 
regent  learned  that  the  serv’ants  of  the  old 
regent  —  more  especially  the  sysselman, 
Rofod,  and  the  land-bailiff,  Frydensborg — 
had  hitherto  concealed  twenty  thousand 
rix-dollars,  which  were  now,  however, 


very  rapidly  produced,  to  the  delight  of 
the  laughing  partisans  of  the  protector,  who 
is  said  to  have  shed  tears  of  emotion  at  this 
double  fat  haul.  Two  other  Danish  vessels, 
with  monopoly  goods,  which  entered  the 
port,  were  also  confiscated,  and  the  captain 
of  one  of  them,  who  behaved  improper¬ 
ly,  was  even  throw  into  prison.  The  re¬ 
gent  now  thought  it  advisable  to  proceed 
upon  his  coronation  tour,  not  only  to  show 
his  face  to  his  subjects  in  the  most  north¬ 
ern  parts  of  his  land,  but  also  to  alarm  the 
officials,  and  get  in  any  outstanding  royal 
*  moneys.  He  did  not  require  the  escort  of 
his  body-guard,  which  had  been  raised 
from  eight  to  ten  men,  for  wherever  his 
majesty  did  not  think  proper  to  appear  in 
his  own  person,  he  sent  a  single  agent, 
who  was  blindly  obeyed  in  every  thing. 
These  scamps  went  so  far — though  proba¬ 
bly  without  Jorgensen’s  knowledge — as 
to  force  the  natives  to  exchange  their  pro¬ 
duce  for  English  articles  of  luxury,  which 
th^  could  hardly  be  able  to  use. 

The  people  had  already  requested  the 
King  to  interfere  in  clerical  affairs,  and 
this  took  place  more  frequently  in  judicial 
and  other  matters ;  still,  the  autocrat  did 
not  blindly  follow  his  own  views,  as  is 
proved  by  the  fact,  that  in  consequence  of 
complaints  made  to  him,  he  ordered  the 
sysselman  of  Westman’s  Island  to  remove 
the  factor  and  send  him  under  escort  to 
Reikjavik.  This  was  done,  but  he  only 
kept  him  a  few  days  in  prison,  when  he 
ordered  the  judge  of  the  supreme  court  to 
investigate  the  affair  and  pass  sentence, 
“but  to  send  in  the  documents  for  our 
nearer  inspection.”  In  this  way  JSrgen- 
sei>  carriea  out,  with  a  body-guard  of  ten 
men,  every  thing  for  which  he  felt  inclin¬ 
ed  ;  he  interfered  in  all  the  branches  of  the 
administration  wnth  a  bold  hand,  and  no 
one  dreamed  of  resistance ;  and  had  not 
the  English  Government  interfered,  ho 
would  have  been  King  for  a  long  time, 
and  Count  Trampe  his  prisoner ;  but  fate 
decreed  it  otherwise.  Only  one  Icelander 
had  dared  to  protest  against  his  robbery 
of  a  throne ;  this  was  the  sysselman  of 
Skaptafyell,  who  lived  at  Wyk,  some  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  miles  from  Reikjavik.  He 
sent  Jorgenson  a  written  challenge,  in 
which  he  stated,  among  other  things, 
“The  safety  of  thyself  and  thy  friends 
will  cease  so  soon  as  thou  hast  crossed  the 
river  JSkuls.”  The  sysselman  prepared 
for  the  worst ;  but  as  JSrgensen  did  not 
come,  and  the  sysselman  did  not  go,  the 
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danger  for  both  was  not  very  gfreat,  al- 1 
though  the  latter  still  remains  a  hero,  for 
when  he  sent  his  challenge  he  could  not 
know  that  the  usurper's  rule  would  cease 
BO  speedily. 

On  August  9th,  the  English  man-of-war 
the  Talbot,  Captain  Jones  commanding, 
appeared  off  Reikjavik.  The  captain  was 
surprised  by  the  codfish  flag  which  floated 
from  the  custom-house,  and  even  more  by 
the  battery,  and  could  easily  see  that  mat¬ 
ters  were  not  all  right  here.  Some  of  the 
higher  Danish  ofiScials,  who  could  not  en¬ 
dure  the  rule  of  the  watchmaker's  son, 
plucked  up  a  heart,  and  asked  the  help  of 
Captain  J^oes,  which  the  latter  promised, 
and  at  once  set  to  work,  so  that  the  rap¬ 
idly-erected  Icelandic  throne  fell  with  even 
greater  rapidity.  In  the  first  place.  Cap¬ 
tain  Jones  demanded  the  lilKiration  of 
Governor  Trai^e,  then  he  thoroughly  de¬ 
molished  Fort  Phelps;  the  flag  of  Iceland 
was  lowered,  and  the  flag-mast  cut  in 
pieces.  After  these  measures  of  security 
and  profanation,  a  new  convention,  re¬ 
sembling  the  one  made  by  Captain  Nott, 
was  drawn  up  with  the  restored  Govern¬ 
or.  Thus  ended  a  kingdom,  which  a  pi¬ 
rate  had  founded  at  the  head  of  twenty 
sailors  and  ten  vagabonds,  and  had  held 
over  forty-eight  thousand  souls  for  seven 
weeks,  without  a  single  drop  of  blood  be¬ 
ing  shed.  This  is  an  isolated  fact  in  his¬ 
tory,  and  can  only  be  explained  in  one  of 
two  ways :  either  the  Icelanders  wore  too 
much  habituated  to  a  feeling  of  their  help¬ 
lessness  to  offer  resistance,  or  else  were 
glad  to  see  Jorgensen’s  overthrow.  As 
regards  the  Danish  oflicials,  they  had  l>e- 
haved  with  as  much  cowardice  as  servility 
to  the  usurper.  After  Jorgensen  had  seen 
his  fair  creation  annihilated  by  British 
mariners,  he  reflected,  and  considered  it 
advisable  to  proceed  to  London  with  his 
acquired  experiences  and  his  more  solid 
wealth,  and  he  carried  out  this  sensible 
idea  on  August  25th.  He  went  on  board 
the  captured  Orion,  and  ordered  the  other 
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two  prizes  to  follow,  while  the  Margaret 
and  Anne  sailed  ahead.  On  board  the 
latter  vessel  was  the  Governor,  Count 
Trampe,  who  intended  to  go  to  England  to 
demand  public  as  well  as  private  com¬ 
pensation,  as  well  as  the  punisment  of 
Jorgensen  and  his  accomplices.  On  Au¬ 
gust  28th,  however,  the  privateer  caught 
fire,  and  was  devoured  hy  the  flames,  in 
^ite  of  all  the  exertions  by  the  crew.  Tlio 
Count  might,  therefore,  consider  himself 
fortunate  in  finding  a  refuge  on  board  the 
Orion,  although  he  was  obliged  to  share 
it  with  the  detested  ex-King.  The  latter 
ordered  an  immediate  return,  and  landed 
the  Governor  again  at  Reikjavik,  under  the 
pretext  that  he  had  no  room  for  so  many 
passengers.  The  Talbot,  however,  receiv¬ 
ed  the  Governor  and  his  witnesses  on 
board,  and  conveyed  them  to  England. 

Jorgensen  reached  England  with  his 
prizes  and  money  safely,  and  retired  into 
the  silence  of  private  life.  He,  the  D.ane, 
had  so  provided  himself,  that  he  could  live 
not  only  on  sweet  reminiscences,  but  more 
solid  fare,  and  not  die  in  a  prison  for 
debt,  like  the  idealistic  and  romantic  Theo¬ 
dore,  ex-king  of  Corsica.  The  complaint 
made  by  Count  Tram|>e  must  have  been 
unsuccessful  or  rejected;  it  is,  at  least, 
ccrt.ain  that  Jorgensen  in  his  idyllic  retire¬ 
ment,  and  his  accomplices  in  their  activity, 
were  not  disturbed  by  English  justice. 
The  poor  Icelanders  came  oft’  worst  of  all, 
for  not  onl^  did  the  Danes  try  to  compen¬ 
sate  the  injury  they  had  suffered  by  trade 
monopoly,  but  no  sooner  had  the  news  of 
what  occurred  reached  Copenhagen,  vid 
Drontheim,  than,  on  September  10th,  1809, 
the  King’s  strange  order  reached  Iceland : 
“  That  all  export  of  goods  to  Iceland  will 
cease  until  further  orders.”  I*robably  the 
merciful  sovereign  wished  in  this  way  to 
soothe  the  minds  which  had  been  excited 
by  a  moment  of  independence,  and  it  also 
served  to  prove  to  all  the  dissatisfied  peo¬ 
ple,  placed  on  half-rations,  the  blessing  of 
the  connection  with  Denmark. 
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I.v  the  year  1485  there  appeared  in  Ilor-  temporaries — was  cut  off  hy  a  fever  in  his 
ence  a  youn"  man  who,  from  his  illustrious  thirty-first  year. 

birth  and  his  natural  endowments,  would  "W  ith  this  universal  student  we  are  about 
haveattractednoticeinanycity,  but  whom  to  contrast  a  modem  writer  who,  within 
that  city  of  academies  and  home  of  the  the  last  few  years,  has  achieved  as  sudden 
learned  welcomed  with  instant  wonder  and  nearly  as  extraordinary  a  reputation, 
and  applause.  He  was  the  most  various.  The  difference  of  the  times  in  which  they 
if  not  the  most  profound,  scholar  of  his  wrote  is  reflected  in  the  different  character 
time.  At  the  afje  of  sixteen  he  ranked  of  their  works.  Tlie  objects  to  which  the 
amoni»  the  foremost  cononists  of  Bologna.  It.alian  devoted  himself  comprised  the 
In  the  next  six  years  he  had  ranged  learning  and  science  of  his  time,  and 
through  all  the  circles  of  ancient  and  with  that  time  they  have  for  the  most  part 
scholastic  philosophy,  and  had  explored  passed  away.  The  studies  of  the  English- 
the  recesses  of  Jewish  Cabbalism.  His  man,  embracing  as  wide  a  circle,  have  in 
Latin  compositions  reflected  the  image  of  them  the  seeds  of  greater  permanence,  in- 
the  Augustan  age ;  his  Italian  verses  de-  asmuch  as  they  relate  to  the  perpetual 
lighted  at  once  the  Court  of  the  ^Medici  interests  and  not  to  the  transient  theories 
and  the  people  in  the  streets.  In  his  and  opinions  of  mankind.  In  these  re- 
twentv-third  year  he  propounded  at  Rome  spects  these  accomplished  men  resembled 
nine  Liindred  theses  or  questions,  upon  each  other.  Both  of  them  had  conceived 
every  one  of  which  he  offered  to  dispute  the  idea  of  a  vast,  perhaps  an  impractica- 
with  any  opponent.  In  these  questions  ble  work ;  and  each  liaa  scarcely  jiassed 
he  embraced  every  department  of  know-  its  portal  when  he  was  summoned  tb  rest 
ledge,  as  knowledge  then  was  —  meta-  from  his  labors. 

physics  and  ethics,  theology  and  law,  Henry  Thomas  Buckle  expired  at  Da- 
magic  and  mathematics.  Of  this  chal-  mascus  on  the  last  day  of  May  in  the  pres- 
lenge  the  issue  is  imperfectly  recorded,  ent  year.  That  they  have  been  bom  and 
but  it  at  least  alarmea  the  Church,  since  have  died,  is  record  enough  for  the  greater 
two  popes  were  constrained  to  protect  the  portion  of  mankind  ;  and  it  is  well  when 
challenger  with  their  sacredotal  purjde.  theinterval  bet  ween  birth  and  death  affords 
His  projects  were  even  more  vast  tlian  his  no  materials  for  censure  or  compassion, 
performances.  He  aimed  at  reconciling  But,  in  the  present  instance,  a  laborious 
with  one  another  all  the  systems  of  phi-  life  and  lofty  aims  establish  a  claim  to  a 
losophy,  from  the  days  of  the  Athenian  register  of  greater  length.  There  has 
Sophists  to  those  of  the  medieval  doctors,  passed  away  from  the.world  one  of  the 
He  aspired  to  defend  Christianity  against  heroes,  if  not  one  of  the  martyrs,  of  leara- 
every  class  of  heretics  and  infidels  —  ing. 

against  the  Greek  Church  on  the  one  hand,  The  claim  is  the  more  remarkable  from 
and  the  colleges  of  Cordova  and  Bagdad  its  resting  on  no  public  services — unless, 
on  the  other.  He  meditated  an  allegorical  indeed,  we  account  as  such  the  conception 
commentary  on  the  Scriptures,  and  even  and  partial  execution  of  an  arduous  and 
with  greater  hardihood  a  scheme  that  by  original  work — on  no  official  distinctions, 
the  force  of  mere  syllogisms  should  com-  ^Ir.  Buckle  was  a  man  w'ho  trod  in  no  one 
pel  .all  men  to  bo  of  one  mind  in  religion,  of  the  paths  which  confer  early  honors, 
Of  labors  so  unintermitted,  an  early  death  and  receive  the  sanction  of  the  world, 
was  almost  the  inevitable  result,  and  He  was  not,  like  Tweddell  or  Kirke  White, 
Giovanni  Pico  di  Mirandula — “the  phoenix  “  the  young  Lycidas”  of  a  university  upon 
of  his  ago,”  as  he  was  called  by  his  con-  w'hose  bier  scholars  strewed  Greek  and 
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Latin  elegies ;  nor,  like  Shelley,  a  brilliant 
meteor  of  the  poetical  firmament ;  nor,  like 
Henry  Martyn,  the  pioneer  of  a  Church 
in  “  wrilous  lands  forlorn nor,  like  Fran¬ 
cis  Homer,  a  statesman  struck  doi^m  on 
the  threshold  of  a  political  career.  Mr. 
Buckle  was  no  one  of  these ;  and  yet  the 
announcement  of  his  death  has  cast  a 
shadow  upon  many  who  knew  him  only 
as  an  indefatigable  wooer  of  knowledge,  a 
bold  explorer  in  the  regions  of  historical 
and  socuil  science. 

His  life,  so  far  as  regards  the  world, 
was  uneventful.  He  was  the  son  of  a  Lon¬ 
don  merchant.  He  was  bom  at  Lee,  ih 
Kent,  November  24th,  1822.  He  was 
placed  at  an  early  age  at  Gordonhouse, 
Kentish  Town,  where,  under  the  training 
of  Dr.  J.  T.  Holloway,  he  rapidly  gained 
distinction.  The  instinct  for  self-education 
was,  however,  strong,  and  indeed  irresist¬ 
ible,  in  him.  Having  gained  a  prize  for 
mathematics,  and  being]  desired  by  his 

Earents  to  name  his  own  additional  reward, 
e  claimed  the  privilege  of  being  removed 
from  school,  and  receiving  thenceforth  his 
education  at  home.  When  he  made  this 
unusual  request,  he  was  in  his  fourteenth 
year.  We  have  not  the  means  for  deter¬ 
mining  whether  his  parents  were  rash  or 
discreet  in  granting  it.  Mr.  Buckle,  how¬ 
ever,  was  either  dissatisfied  with  his  in- 
stmctors,  or  resolved  to  be  the  sole  archi¬ 
tect  of  his  own  mind.  His  tutors  were 
dismissed ;  and  he,  a  boy  of  fourteen  years, 
set  forth  without  a  pilot  upon  the  sea  of 
knowledge.  In  about  four  years  his  mul¬ 
tifarious  studies  began  to  converge  toward 
one  focus — the  intellectual  progress  and 
civilization  of  mankind.  As  soon  as  the 
idea  of  such  a  work  presented  itself  dis¬ 
tinctly  to  him,  its  fulfillment  became  the 
object  of  his  life.  Twenty  years  of  labor, 
with  scarcely  an  interval  of  rest,  were  de¬ 
voted  to  it.  On  his  method  of  study,  or 
the  merit  of  his  book,  we  shall  express 
some  opinion  presently;  the  book  itself] 
must  always  be  regarded  as  an  extraor¬ 
dinary  proof  of  a  mind  at  once  sanguine  | 
and  persevering.  As  he  rejected  the  as¬ 
sistance  of  masters  in  language  or  science, 
so  he  declined  following  the  mercantile 
business  he  might  have  inherited  from  his 
father.  In  the  good  London  merchant, 
who  can  scarcely  be  supposed  to  have 
watched  without  some  misgi\Tngs  his  son’s 
independent  course,  we  are  reminded  of 
the  lenient  and  trustful  father  of  John 
Milton.  He,  too,  permitted  his  studious 


j  son,  after  a  university  career  of  signal 
promise,  to  devote  himself  to  “  a  ceaseless 
round  of  study  and  reading nor  did  he 
'  require  him  to  enter  a  profession  by  which 
I  the  cost  of  his  education  might  be  relm- 
I  bursed.  Till  Milton  was  over  thirty-two 
I  years  of  a^e,  he  did  not  earh  a  single 
penny  for  himself,  and  afterward  he  tra¬ 
veled  in  France  and  Italy,  also  at  the 
paternal  expense,  for  a  year  and  three 
months. 

From  such  c.are  for  the  morrow  as  w’ould 
have  intemipted  his  daily  studies,  Mr. 
Buckle  was  happily  released  by  his  father’s 
liberality;  and  by  his  death  in  1840,  ho 
came  into  possession  of  a  handsome  con»> 
petence,  of  wealth,  indeed,  to  one  whoso 
sole  expenditure  W’as  upon  books.  These 
gradually  lined  the  walls  of  his  upper  and 
lower  chambers,  and  even  his  out-build¬ 
ings  were  turned  into  libraries.  If  he 
kept  a  journal  in  any  degree  commensur¬ 
ate  with  his  commonplace-books,  we  may 
one  day  learn  how  often  he  withstood  the 
temptation  to  rush  into  print ;  how  often 
he  experienced  the  feeling  inseparable 
from  the  composition  of  a  great  work,  that 
he  was  farther  from  the  beginning,  and  still 
but  little  near  the  end.  It  is  recorded  of 
the  first  explorers  of  the  Amazon  and  Ori¬ 
noco,  that  after  voyaging  for  weeks  amid 
the  primeval  forests  and  far-stretching 
savannahs  that  embank  these  rivers,  each 
time  that  the  mighty  fiood  spread  itself  into 
some  gigantic  basin  or  lagoon,  the  weary 
and  wondering  adventurers  deemed  that 
they  had  at  last  reached  the  terminus  of  the 
ocean ;  nor  was  it  until  the  waters  again 
narrowed  their  course,  and  ran  once  more 
under  overshadowing  trees,  and  with  an 
accelerated  current,  that  they  discovered 
their  real  bourne  to  be  still  remote.  So  it 
is  with  adventurers  on  the  great  tributa¬ 
ries  of  the  ocean  of  knowledge ;  the  foun¬ 
tain-heads  of  the  stream  lie  far  beyond  the 
eastern  horizon  ;  but  the  time  which  marks 
the  westering  sun  still  lies  far  beyond  the 
anxious  gaze  of  the  voyager.  ]Mr.  Buckle, 

taking  not  rest,  making  not  haste,”  in  the 
year  J857,  that  is  to  say,  about  twenty 
years  after  the  idea  of  a  History  of  Hu¬ 
man  P’rogress  in  England  first  dawned 
upon  him — committed  the  result  of  his 
steady  ten-hours-a-day  labor  to  the  pres.o, 
and  followed  the  first  volume  v'ith  a  sec¬ 
ond,  published  in  1861.  The  former  of 
these  volumes  was  at  first  received  with 
indifference,  but  it  sjieedily  aroused  curios¬ 
ity,  and  next  no  small  degree  of  indigna- 
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tion  and  alarm.  The  gecond  was  more  well  as  those  which  remained  to  be  writ- 
coolly  welcomed  in  England,  and  deeply  ten,  were  planned  by  him  at  a  time  of  life 
resented  in  Scotland.  “  An  author,”  says  when  to  most  men  study  is  irksome ;  and 
Gibbon,  speaking  of  the  reception  of  the  even  to  the  few  who  conquer  indolence,  is 
second  and  third  volumes  of  the  Decline  either  a  means  to  an  immediate  end,  or  a 
and  FaUy  “  who  can  not  ascend  will  al-  stepping-stone  to  wealth  or  worldly  posi- 
ways  appear  to  sink ;  envy  was  now  pre-  tion.  With  powers  that  might  have  won 
pared  for  my  reception,  and  the  zeal  of  my  for  him  the  highest  university  honors,  he 
religious,  was  fortified  by  the  motives  of  turned  aside  from  that  near  goal,  and 
my  political,  enemies.”  Mr.  Buckle  had  set  before  him  one  which  he  might  never 
assailed  more  than  one  order  of  mankind  :  reach  at  all,  and  which  it  was  not  des- 
the  political  economist  and  the  lawyer  tined  for  him  fully  to  embrace.  Nor  does 
have,  perhaps,  long  since  ceased  to  resent,  it  lessen  the  merit  of  his  devotion  to 
but  the  Scotch  are  not  likely  to  forget,  study,  that  circumstances  relieved  him 
nor  are  the  clergy  prone  to  forgive,  such  from  caring  too  much  for  the  morrow, 
an  antagonist.  Competence,  no  less  than  wealth,  is  often 

'^The  former  of  these  volumes  has  this  a  hindrance  to  continuous  labor.  lie 
expressive  inscription,  “  To  my  mother,  I  whose  bread  is  provided  for  him  is  too 
dedicate  this,  the  first  volume  of  my  first  apt  to  say,  with  Rasselas,  that  “  the  de¬ 
work  ;”  the  second  is  dedicated  to  her  ficiencies  of  the  present  day  will  be  sup- 
“  memory.”  With  many  readers  the  au-  plied  by  the  morrow  that  he  is  not  an 
thor  has  doubtless  passed  for  a  hard  man,  athlete  to  whom  every  moment  is  pre¬ 
dealing  with  men’s  actions  and  thoughts  cious.  But  none  of  these  Syren  voices 
as  with  so  many  links  in  the  chain  of  causa-  had  channs  for  the  ear  of  Henry  Thomas 
tion,  with  the  aspects  of  life  as  the  mere  Buckle  :  and  he  steered  by  the  fatal  isl- 
products  or  phenomena  of  Fate  or  Neces-  and  where  so  much  of  youth — “  Youth  on 
sity.  In  these  inscriptions  the  rock  is  the  prow  and  Pleasure  at  the  helm” — has 
smitten,  and  the  waters  of  love  well  freely  wrecked  the  hopes  of  life.  In  more  than 
forth.  In  this  excellent  mother  were  cen-  one  memorable  passage  Cicero  has  put  on 
tered  the  writer’s  affections :  to  her  the  phi-  record  his  own  early  diligence ;  and  we 
losopher  became  as  a  little  child ;  for  her  still  read  ^^dth  pleasure  the  honest  pride 
the  soul  that  dwelt  apart  reserved  the  with  which  he  recounts  how  he  “  scorned 
treasures  of  his  faith  and  love.  Her  death,  delights  and  lived  laborious  days  ” — how 
and,  we  believe,  the  harbingers  of  that  he,  a  norms  homo,  raised  himself  to  the 
death — long  bodily  and  raentm  decay  were  ivory  chair  of  high-born  Fabii  and  Manlii. 
most  painful  to  witness — prostrated  her  IMany  records  also  have  we  of  men  to 
son,  already  enfeebled  in  body  by  the  un-  whom  to  study  was  to  be  happy — by  whom 
ceasing  strain  of  his  mind.  His  body  he  a  day  spent  in  what  Ben  Jonson  calls  “  the 
from  earliest  youth  had  treated  as  a  slave,  cold  business  of  life” — its  ceremonies,  hol- 
his  mind  as  a  sovereign :  for  the  one,  no  idays,  and  amusements — was  reckoned  a 
sacrifice  was  too  great ;  for  the  other,  no  day  lost.  Isaac  Casaubon’s  Ephemerides 
j)rivations  were  thought  excessive.  It  is  are  full  of  lamentations  for  hours  wasted 
in  vain  to  inquire  whether  the  usual  sports  on  friends,  kinsfolk,  and  acquaintance, 
of  boyhood,  and  the  manly  exercises  that  instead  of  being  turned  to  profit  on  Athe- 
pre vail  at  our  universities,  might  not  have  najus  or  Polybius.  Adrien  Baillet  de- 
corroborated  his  physical,  without  any  sac-  stroyed  by  intemperance  in  study  the  frail 
rifice  of  his  mental,  powers.  Labor  and  body  that  nature  had  bestowed  on  him. 
sorrow  had,  however,  done  their  w’ork ;  Robert  Southey  set  a  noble  example  to  all 
and  leisure  and  foreign  travel  came  too  who  adopt  the  vocation  of  the  scholar :  the 
late  to  relieve  his  enfeebled  forces.  days  of  Immanuel  Kant  certified  to  each 

In  this  life,  uneventful  as  it  was,  we  other  of  the  duties  and  pleasures  of  the 
have  a  very  rare  example  of  devotion  to  a  philosopher ;  and  the  elder  Pliny,  both  by 
fixed  object,  dating  from  a  period  at  which  his  life  and  death,  merite<l  a  name  among 
literary  plans  are  mostly  dreams  or  the  martyrs  of  science.  But  none  of  these 

earnest  students  surpassed  Mr.  Buckle  in 
”  Like  the  borealis  race,  firmness  of  purpose  or  diligence  in  busi- 

That  flit  ere  you  can  point  their  place.”  ness.  He  discerned,  or  at  least  he  imag¬ 
ined,  that  a  great  void  in  the  history  of 
The  pages  which  he  gave  to  the  world,  as  human  progress  awaited  the  filling-up : 
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and  however  opinions  may  vary  upon  his 
fitness  for  his  self-imposed  task,  there  can 
be  no  question  of  the  ardor  and  sincerity 
he  brought  to  its  performance. 

His  recluse  life  entailed  upon  his  writ¬ 
ings  some  serious  disadvantages.  The  in¬ 
genuous  arts  are  not  more  effectual  in  soft¬ 
ening  men’s  manners  than  intercourse 
with  society.  If  from  his  “  study”  he  did 
not  “  rail  at  hhman  kind,”  he  formed,  from 
his  long  commerce  with  books  alone,  harsh 
and  one-sided  opinions  of  classes,  that 
earlier  and  more  free  intermixture  with 
them  would  have  softened  or  corrected. 
Of  the  clergy  he  saw  only  one,  and  that 
not  the  more  favorable  side.  He  regard¬ 
ed  them  as  writers  or  preachers  alone,  and 
not  as  active  and  humanizing  elements  in 
society.  He  is  right  in  ascribing  to  dog¬ 
matic  theology  dark,  cruel,  ignorant,  and 
groundless  theories,  alike  at  variance  with 
a  divine  Author  and  dishonorable  to  hu¬ 
man  nature.  He  is  WTong  when  he  repre¬ 
sents  the  orator  in  the  pulpit,  or  the  schol¬ 
ar  in  the  closet,  as  hard,  bigoted,  and  se¬ 
vere  as  his  doctrines.  In  the  Confessions 
of  Augustine  we  have  the  outpourings  of 
a  large  and  liberal  heart ;  in  his  writings 
on  Fate,  Free  Will,  and  Fore-knowledge, 
he  appears  only  as  the  durus  pater  infan- 
tium,  the  precursor  of  the  implacable  and 
gloomy  Calvin.  That  the  nature  of  Luther 
was  more  harmoniously  toned  with  nature 
and  man  than  the  nature  of  Erasmus,  their 
writings  do  not  permit  us  to  doubt :  but 
when  Luther  puts  forth  on  the  dark  sea 
of  theological  speculation,  he  becomes,  like 
his  Genevan  rival  and  cotemporary,  stern, 
acrid,  and  rancorous.  The  most  earnest 
and  tender  of  philanthropists,  a  Penn  or  a 
Howard,  was  not  more  deeply  imbued  with 
the  love  of  mankind  than  were  Richard 
Hooker  and  Jeremy  Taylor :  yet  it  would 
not  be  difficult  to  extract  from  their  books 
passages  that,  taken  apart  from  the  con¬ 
text,  are  equally  shocking  to  our  reason 
and  affections.  The  extracts  from  the 
Scotch  divines  that  fill  so  large  a  space  in 
the  notes  of  Mr.  Buckle’s  second  volume,  j 
are  atrocious  enough  to  prove  that  Tor- 

auemada  and  St.  Dominic  were  not  better 
isposed  to  rack  and  bum  their  fellow 
men  than  were  the  Gillespies,  the  Guth¬ 
ries,  the  Ilalyburtons,  and  the  Ruther¬ 
fords,  on  some  of  whom  Milton  had  al¬ 
ready  fixed  the  brand  that  “  new  presbyter 
is  but  old  priest  writ  large.”  Yet  per¬ 
haps  many  of  these  fiery  tongues  belonged 
j  to  men  abounding  with  active  charities 

! 
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and  sympathies,  and  illustrating  by  their 
lives  the  doctrines  of  peace  and  good-will. 
Again,  in  his  strictures  on  national  charac¬ 
ter,  Mr.  Buckle  employs  an  intellectual 
standard  only.  The  moral  compensations 
for  imperfect  knowledge  and  progress  he 
ignores  or  overlooks.  Ilis  eye,  directed  to 
scientific  progress  alone,  saw  not  many  fer¬ 
tile  spots  that  relieve  even  the  barrenness 
between  Dan  and  Beersheba. 

On  various  occasions,  Mr.  Buckle  de¬ 
nounced  the  effects  of  seclusion  and  separa¬ 
tion  from  human  interests  upon  the  mon¬ 
astic  orders  and  the  priesthood  generally. 
He  unconsciously  partook  of  the  mischief 
which  he  denounced.  ]More  acquaintance 
with  practical  life  would  have  8oftene<l 
his  asperities,  and  saved  him  from  some 
hasty  conclusions  and  even  grave  errors. 
One  effect,  indeed,  of  isolation  which  ap¬ 
pears  in  the  studious  and  solitary  Bene¬ 
dictines,  did  not  manifest  itself  in  him. 
Ilis  heart  was  not  closed  or  narrowed  to 
the  great  interests  of  his  kind.  He  may 
have  weighed  classes  of  them  in  an  ill-a<i- 
justed  balance,  but  to  the  progress  of 
men  in  whatsoever  delivers  the  human 
race  from  bondage  to  idols  of  the  market, 
of  the  temple,  or  the  tribe,  he  was  never 
indifferent.  In  the  cause  of  what  he  be¬ 
lieved  to  be  civilization,  his  energy  was 
unflagging,  his  sympathy  intense.  Of  the 
j)lan  and  execution  of  his  History  we  are 
not  in  a  condition  to  speak ;  we  have  por¬ 
tions  only  of  the  Introduction  to  it.  IMuch 
that  in  the  Prolegomena  is  incomplete 
or  inaccurate,  crude  or  rash,  would  pro¬ 
bably,  after  maturer  ex|)erience  and  en¬ 
larged  insight,  have  been  supplied  or  cor¬ 
rected  in  the  historical  sequel.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  remarks  accordingly  have  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  fragment  alone  of  his  scheme : 

First,  the  subject  to  which  he  devoted 
his  life  is  vague.  The  term  Civilization 
has  a  specious  sound  and  a  noble  bearing; 
but  objections  to  it  instantly  present 
themselves  when  we  begin  to  ask  its  pre¬ 
cise  import.  Can  a  History  of  Civiliza¬ 
tion,  even  in  any  one  country,  France  or 
England,  be  comprised,  like  the  Esprit  dvs 
Lois  or  the  Politics  of  Aristotle,  within 
scientific  limits  ?  Does  the  term  admit 
of  definition  ?  Is  it,  in  fact,  more  than  a 
generality,  coming  under  the  legal  ban  of 
“  Totus  in  omnibus  nuUus  in  singulis''  f 
One  writer  on  such  a  theme  might  choose 
to  regard  civilization  as  the  greatest  hap¬ 
piness  of  the  greatest  number  —  that  is, 
sufficient  beef,  pudding,  shelter,  and  wages ; 
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another  mipjht  allege  that  man,  not  living  I 
bread  alone,  requires,  before  he  is  civ¬ 
ilized,  a  church  establishment  in  prime 
condition;  a  third  will  say  that  neither 
the  labor-market  nor  the  meat -market, 
nor  deans  .and  chapters  and  lawn-sleeves 
alone  make  men  happy  and  keep  them 
so  ;  but  tluvt  this  boon  must  be  ex[)ected 
from  free -trade,  universal  suffrage,  and 
lightness  of  taxation.  Jean  Jacque  sends 
us  back  to  the  time 

“  When  wild  in  woods  the  noble  savage  ran 

and  William  Penn  and  John  Bright  look 
forward  to  the  day  when  none  8h.all  refuse 
their  cheek  to  the  smiter. 

Again,  conceding  for  the  moment  that 
the  term  civilization  is  sufficiently  intelli¬ 
gible,  if  not  very  precise,  Mr.  Buckle’s 
manner  of  h.andling  the  subject  is  some¬ 
what  capricious  and  irregular.  In  his¬ 
tory,  we  expect  that  the  events  recorded 
shall  follow  one  another  in  the  order  of 
time,  or  if  they  depart  from  it  and  assume 
the  order  of  space,  that  there  shall  be 
good  reason  for  moving  on  paraded  in¬ 
stead  of  direct  lines.  Gibbon  was  justi- 
tified  in  leaving  the  main  course  of  his  nar¬ 
rative  for  8U(^i  episodes  as  his  chaptei*s 
on  the  Northern  nations,  on  the  Monastic 
orders,  or  the  rise  and  progress  of  Mo¬ 
hammedanism  ;  since  the  assaults  of  bar¬ 
barians,  the  withdrawing  from  active  life 
of  so  m.any  thousands  of  able-bodied  men, 
and  the  birth  of  a  new  and  aggressive 
faith,  were  so  many  combined  and  colla¬ 
teral  elements  of  the  decline  and  fall  of 
Rome.  Montesquieu,  again,  was  war- 
rante<l  in  passing  from  China  to  Peru  in 
search  of  an.alogies  with  the  laws  of  Eu¬ 
rope,  or  of  examples  of  institutions  un¬ 
known  or  alien  to  the  western  world.  But 
the  civilization  of  a  single  country  does 
not  admit  of  so  devious  a  course.  We 
require  to  have  placed  l)efore  us  in  their 
known  succession  each  wave  of  the  civil¬ 
izing  stream,  to  have  marked  out  for  us 
the  effects  of  its  spring  and  neap-tides, 
and  the  several  deposits  which  remain 
after  the  flood  has  subsided.  Possibly — 
indeed  most  probably  —  this  defect  in  the 
Introduction  would  have  been  corrected 
in  the  work  to  which  the  two  volumes 
before  are  merely  the  porch ;  but  even  the 
porch  is  irregularly  built.  Its  foundation- 
stones  are  properly  the  universal  questions 
of  tlio  food,  climate,  and  physical  circum¬ 
stances  that  have  attracted  men  to  certain 


centers,  or  propelled  them  from  those  cen¬ 
ters,  or  affected  by  various  causes — abund¬ 
ance,  privation,  the  possession  of  ease  or 
the  necessity  for  toil — their  forms  of  gov¬ 
ernment  and  their  habits  of  life.  When, 
however,  we  expect  to  pass  from  the  in¬ 
cunabula  of  society  to  its  earlier  phases,  we 
are  suddenly  transported  to  the  history 
or  the  preliminaries  of  the  English  Revo¬ 
lution  of  1640  and  the  French  lievolution 
of  1789  —  crises  in  history,  indeed,  which 
mark  beyond  any  others  a  new  birth  in 
each  of  the  respective  nations,  btit  which 
belong  to  advanced  and  not  to  incepting 
civilization.  These  objections,  however, 
apply  to  the  first  volume  especially ;  the 
second,  being  devoted  to  two  opposite 

f bases  of  reli^on,  although,  as  regards  a 
listory  of  Civilization,  its  topics  are  some¬ 
what  premature,  is  the  more  coherent  of 
the  two  both  in  respect  of  its  premises  and 
its  conclusions.  Tlie  second  volume  is,  in 
fact,  little  more  than  an  episode  of  the 
first ;  with  a  few  inconsiderable  ch-anges, 
it  might  have  stood  alone  as  a  record  of 
the  effects  of  perverted  religion  in  Spain 
or  Scotland.  The  discrepancies  and  in¬ 
conveniences  attendant  on  the  vaguenes.s 
of  the  term  civilization  might,  in  our  opin¬ 
ion,  have  been  avoided  had  the  work 
been  entitled  a  History  of  the  Aspects 
of  Society  in  England.  There  would 
then  have  been  no  previous  question  about 
the  import  of  a  title  sufficiently  elastic  to 
include  the  era  when  Britons  painted  their 
bodies  with  woad  and  the  era  when  they 
assumed  trowsers  and  paletots.  The  pre¬ 
sentation  of  such  aspects  might  have 
shifted  without  detriment  to  the  work  or 
inconvenience  to  the  readers  of  it  from 
direct  to  parallel  lines,  while  the  progress 
of  civilization  might  have  been  traced 
or  implied  with  equal,  if  not  superior  ef¬ 
fect.  The  great  bases  of  civilization — re¬ 
ligion,  law,  commerce,  arts,  and  learning, 
with  their  several  products  and  pheno¬ 
mena,  and  their  mutual  cooperation  and 
counteraction  —  might  have  been  exhibit¬ 
ed  in  a  series  of  osculating  or  concentric 
circles,  M’hile  the  laws  of  their  generation 
or  connection  would  have  appropriately 
formed,  in  jMr.  Buckle’s  hands — and  none 
were  more  able  to  supply  it  —  a  superb 
peroration. 

From  what  appear  to  us  defects  in  the 
structure,  we  turn  with  pleasure  to  the 
sterling  merits  of  the  History  of  Civiliza¬ 
tion.  As  to  its  language,  too  much  praise 
can  hardly  be  awarded  to  it.  It  is  equal 
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to  the  subjec^  precise  enough  for  the  de-  With  Cyrus  commences  that  fusion  of  the 
mands  of  science,  full,  flowmg,  and  fieri-  hill  tribes  with  the  dwellers  in  the  plains 
ble  enough  for  every  purpose  of  eloquence,  that  ended  in  the  construction  of  the 
Lucid  when  the  business  of  the  writer  is  Greek  King’s  empire,  “  a  mighty  maze” 
to  state,  explain,  or  illustrate,  it  ascends,  of  satrapies,  each  one  in  its  dunensions  a 
when  anger  at  the  oppressor  or  sympa-  kingdom,  “  but  not  w'ithout  a  plan.”  Then 
thy  with  the  oppress^  call  upon  it,  to  was  put  in  act  what  was  foreshadowed  in 
notes  worthy  of  Edmund  Burke  himself  the  ten-years  siege  of  Troy,  that  mighty 
denouncing  the  corruptions  of  England  or  duel  of  opposing  continents  which  was 
the  wrongs  of  India.  Nor  was  such  fa-  not  destined  to  end  before  Rome  asserted 
cility  or  such  strength  attained  by  a  long  at  Actium  the  predominance  of  Europe 
apprenticeship  in  writing.  Until  1857,  over  Asia.  The  rolling  together  and  con- 
when  the  first  of  these  volumes  was  pub-  densing  of  races  by  Cyrus  is  one  terminu$ 
lished,  we  believe  that  Mr.  Buckle  had  of  the  series,  the  great  Actian  triumph 
not  printed  a  line ;  nor,  with  the  exception  was  the  other.  With  Commodus,  on  the 
of  a  lecture  delivered  at  the  Royal  Institu-  other  hand,  the  curtain  of  history  rises  on 
tion  in  March,  1858,  and  an  essay  or  two  the  drama  of  dismemberment,  and  pro¬ 
in  this  Magazine,  did  he  permit  fugitive  ceeds  from  act  to  act,  until  an  unarmed 
literature  to  interfere  with  the  great  task  priest  fills  the  throne  of  the  Western 
he  had  in  hand.  His  was  the  rare  art  of  Caesars,  and  an  infidel  rides  unchallenged 
making  immense  reading  subservient  to  through  the  Hippodrome  of  Constantino- 
gener^  instruction.  The  abundance  of  pie,  or  profanes  the  great  church  in  which 
his  materials  neither  perplexed  nor  bur-  Basil  and  Chrysostom  preached.  The 
dened  him ;  the  accumulated  thoughts  of  latter  is  Gibbon’s  cycle,  the  former  that  of 
others  abated  no  jot  from  the  freshness  Herodotus  and  of  those  who  continued 
of  his  own.  No  sources  of  information  his  record  of  three  of  the  empires  of  pro- 
were  too  mean,  devious,  or  recondite  for  phetic  vision. 

his  searching  gaze.  His  command  of  an-  But  in  these  and  in  other  narratives 
cient  and  modem  languages,  his  biblio-  certain  elements  are  wanting,  and  Mr. 
graphical  knowledge,  were  not  less  re-  Buckle,  though  not  the  first  to  perceive 
markable  than  Gibbon’s  or  Southey’s,  the  defect,  was  among  the  first  who  at- 
Like  theirs,  his  commonplace  books  were  tempted  to  supply  it.  War  and  peace, 
well-ordered  arsenals  which  yielded  with-  law  and  religion,  forms  of  government, 
out  stint  or  confusion  the  weapons  and  art,  literature,  and  manners,  are  merely 
munitions  re<]^uired  by  him.  phenomena  of  national  life,  and  presup- 

Of  the  duties  and  the  province  of  the  pose  the  existence  of  laws  which  actuate 
historian,  he  formed  a  conception  most  and  of  conditions  which  shape  and  con- 
difficult,  perhaps  impossible,  to  realize  ;  trol  them.  It  was  Mr.  Bucklers  object  to 
but  it  was  noble  in  itself,  and  honorable  collect  and  place  these  phenomena  upon  a 
to  him.  He  perceived  that  history  in  its  scientific  basis,  to  discover  the  law  of 
best  forms  is  but  an  imperfect  record  of  their  growth,  progress,  and  decline,  to 
the  thoughts  and  deeds  oi  men.  The  writ-  show  why  on  some  soils  they  withered, 
ers  of  it,  even  those  whose  works  are  why  on  others  they  bore  fruit  an  hundred 

{lossessions  for  ever,  select  some  particu-  fold.  How  far  ho  failed  or  how  far  he 
ar  crisis,  or  some  exceptional  phase :  a  succeeded  in  his  attempt  to  construct  a 
great  war,  a  single  revolution,  a  long  science  of  history,  we  do  not  pretend  to 
series  of  national  events,  or  periods  of  determine :  yve  are  merely  pointing  to  the 
time  in  which  long  hostile  or  distant  high  and  arduous  object  he  set  before 
streams  of  action  are  forcibly  or  spontane-  himself. 

ously  diverted  into  a  common  channel.  Secondly,  he  sinned  the  sin  of  excessive 
Of  iffi  narratives,  none  equal  in  their  com-  generalization.  It  may  be  true  that  in 
prehensive  character  those  of  Herodotus  certain  cycles  or  shorter  periods  of  time 
and  Gibbon.  The  one  opens  with  that  the  sums  of  human  acts  are  strangely 
cycle  of  events  which  committed  together  alike.  It  may  be  true  also  that  statistics 
for  centuries  of  strife  Western  Asia  and  afford  to  history  one  of  its  most  sure  and 
Eastern  Europe.  The  other  begins  with  instructive  auxiliaries.  But  it  is  no  less 
the  breaking  up  of  an  empire  which  had  certain  that  such  tabular  records  are  not 
slowly  conquered  and  long  held  together  only  in  their  infancy,  but  as  regards  for- 
with  links  of  iron  the  civilized  world,  mer  times,  either  do  not  exist,  or  are 
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most  scanty  and  precarious  aids  to  truth. 
At  the  best,  also,  they  represent  a  few 
only  of  the  elements  of  social  life,  and 
probably  centuries  of  exact  observation 
must  elapse  before  they  can  be  permitted 
to  supersede  the  other  grounds,  moral, 
intellectual,  and  religious,  on  M’bich  his¬ 
tory  hitherto  has  been  constructed.  In 
his  anxiety,  if  not  indeed  his  determina¬ 
tion,  to  find  a  comprehensive  idea,  Mr. 
lluckle  often  strains,  if  he  does  not  misre¬ 
present  facts.  lie  is  too  prone  to  assume 
that  men  under  similar  circumstances  will 
be  similar  themselves,  and  leaves  scarcely 
a  margin  for  the  disturbances  of  passion, 
custom,  or  accident.  Comets  are  tolera¬ 
bly  regular  in  their  paths;  but  Whartons 
are  far  from  being  plain  in  their  motives 
or  actions ;  and  if  tasliion  be  very  potent, 
.and 

“  Lucullus.  when  frugality  could  charm, 

Had  roasted  turnips  on  his  Sabine  farm,” 

yet  it  is  unssife  to  compute  how  m.any 
Luculluses  are  due  at  one  period,  or 
whether  “  adust  complexion”  or  other 
causes  invariably  compel 

”  Charles  to  the  convent,  Philip  to  the  field.” 

We  might  proceed  to  specify  other  in¬ 
stances  in  which  the  wide  grasp  of  Mr. 
Buckle’s  theory  defeats  its  own  puri)ose, 
and  leaves  us  disposed  rather  to  abide  by 
imperfect  light  tlian  to  follow  a  possible 
meteor,  lint  w'e  must  abstain  from  com¬ 
ment  on  its  merits  and  defects  alike,  and 
hasten  to  the  conclusion.  We  can  not, 
however,  entirely  omit  mentioning  IVIr. 
Buckle’s  conversational  qualities.  lie  was 
not  a  sayer  of  smart  or  brilliant  things ; 
indeed,  wit  and  humor  were  not  among 
his  gifts.  He  was  no  granter  of  proposi¬ 
tions  ;  nor,  had  his  conversation  been  re¬ 
ported,  would  his  periods  have  been  found 
to  flow  into  the  smooth  and  regular  molds 
of  the  late  Lord  Macaulay’s  social  dis¬ 
course.  Ilis  voice  was  unmusical  and  his 
manner  rather  defiant.  But  one  could 
not  be  five  minutes  in  a  room  with  him 
without  being  aware  that  a  talker  unusu¬ 
ally  informed  with  book  knowledge  was 
present.  From  the  news  of  the  morning 
to  the  most  recondite  and  curious  recesses 
of  learning,  Mr.  Buckle  ranged  freely; 
the  topics  of  the  day  furnishing  him  with  a 
wide  round  of  illustration  and  analogy,  and 
not  unfrequenUy  with  hardy  speculations 
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on  the  future.  As,  however,  he  mixed 
more  w’ith  his  fellow-men,  the  current  of 
his  conversation  considerably  abated  in  its 
volume.  He  grew  more  willing  to  listen, 
less  disj>08ed  to  controversy  or  to  mono¬ 
logue.  The  softening  effect  of  increased 
intercourse  with  society,  as  it  appeared 
in  his  conversation,  so  would  very  proba¬ 
bly  have  gradually  influenced  the  dog¬ 
matic  and  paradoxical  tone  of  his  writ- 
in^. 

^at  the  History  of  CioHimtion  in 
England  should  have  excited  some  angry 
surprises,  if  not  a  deep  feeling  of  indigna¬ 
tion,  in  many  quarters,  it  was  natural  to 
expect.  The  doctrines  of  Auguste  Comte 
are  not  palat.able  on  this  side  of  the  Chan¬ 
nel  ;  and  although  ^Ir.  Buckle  accept¬ 
ed  M.  Comte’s  creed  with  reservation,  he 
is  indebted  to  it  for  some  of  his  theories, 
lie  thus  ran  counter  to  an  order  of  men 
not  indisposed  to  quarrel  among  them¬ 
selves,  as  the  Court  of  Arches  can  at  this 
moment  testify,  but  which,  as  soon  as  its 
conventional  opinions  are  attacked,  forms 
a  compactphalanx  for  its  corporate  de¬ 
fense.  “The  Highlanders,”  says  Baillie 
Jarvie,  “  may  give  each  other  an  ill  name, 
and  even  a  slash  with  a  claymore,  but  in 
the  end  they  are  sure  to  join  against  all 
ceevelized  persons  who  have  money  in  their 

{•urses  and  breeks  on  their  hinder  ends.” 
Ccpially  sure  were  Mr.  Buckle’s  strictures 
on  the  Kirk  and  Predestination  to  draw 
down  upon  him  the  wrath  of  North  Brit¬ 
ain.  Hero  -  worshipers,  again,  have  no 
reason  to  be  pleased  with  his  speculations, 
since  he  resolves  the  course  of  history  into 
cycles  and  a  system,  and  ascribes  but  little 
j)ermanent  influence  to  individual  soldiers, 
statesmen,  or  saints.  Gibbon  nettled  the 
ecclesiastical  body  more  by  his  innuendoes 
than  by  his  direct  imputations.  Mr.  Buc¬ 
kle  fights  against  it,  not  with  the  foil  of 
irony,  but  with  the  Avhole  armory  of  dis¬ 
trust  and  defiance.  Some  of  the  castiga¬ 
tion  he  got,  he  merited :  for  some  of  his 
charges  were  ill-considered  and  unfound¬ 
ed  ;  but  these,  the  faults  of  seclusion  and 
inex))erience,  do  not,  in  the  main,  affect 
his  assertion,  that  no  class  of  men  is  fit  to 
bo  intrusted  with  irresponsible  power, 
and  of  all  classes,  the  clergy  least. 

This,  however,  is  not  the  place,  even 
did  our  limits  allow  of  it,  for  analyzing 
Mr.  Buckle’s  work.  That  has  been  done 
by  other  hands  at  a  more  convenient  sea¬ 
son.  We  have  sought,  in  this  slight 
sketch  of  him,  to  delineate  the  author, 
23 
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and  not  his  book.  Tliat  the  latter 
remain  a  fragment  is  probable — neither 
the  man  nor  the  circumstances  which  fa¬ 
vored  or  hindered  it  are  likely  soon  to  re¬ 
cur.  '•'‘Dat  GiUenus  opes,  Justinian- 
us  honores  we  are  not  likely  again  to  see 
BO  much  learning  and  ability  employed 
upon  themes  which  remunerate  the  stu¬ 
dent  with  neither  present  profit  nor  hon¬ 
or.  Be  what  they  may  the  faults  of  the 
book,  the  ments  of  the  author  are  ster¬ 
ling.  He  sought  knowledge  for  its  own 
sake:  for  knowledge  ho  gave  up  his 


outh,  his  talents,  his  fortune,  and  possi- 
ly  his  life.  Truisms  did  not  deU^r,  nor 
shadows  intimidate  him;  whatever,  in  his 
judgment,  had  hitherto  retarded,  or  was 
likely  to  retard  in  future,  the  progress  of 
men,  he  denoimce*! ;  whatever,  in  his 
opinion,  was  likely  to  accelerate  or  secure 
it,  he  advocated.  If  we  can  not  inscribe 
it  on  the  roll  of  historians  or  philosophers 
of  the  highest  order,  yet  the  name  of  Hkn- 
RY  Thomas  Buc’Klb  merits  a  high  place 
on  the  list  of  earnest  seekers  for  Truth. 


Vrem  the  Temple  Bar  Hagailne. 

THE  POVERTY  OF  WEALTH. 


The  title  given  to  this  article  looks  ra¬ 
ther  paradoxical,  and  many  persons  will 
feel  inclined  to  doubt  whether  the  alliance 
of  poverty  with  wealth  can  by  any  means 
be  established  as  a  verity. 

Poverty  in  general  being  a  term  used  to 
imply  a  lack  of  pecuniary  resources,  and 
consequently  closely  allied  to  want  and 
destitution,  we  can,  at  first  sight,  hardly 
be  led  to  consider  it  as  taking  a  wider 
range,  and  holding  within  its  pinching 
grasp,  not  only  the  poor  and  forlorn  among 
earth’s  weary  wanderers,  but  also  many 
of  those  who  appear  to  have  received  the 
most  gracious  smile  of  F ortune.  But  when 
we  look  closely  at  the  numberless  avenues 
through  which  mankind  receive  their  little 
sum  of  happiness,  comfort,  and  pleasure ; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  at  the  thousand 
obstacles  ever  ready  to  choke  up  and  bar 
these  little  inlets  of  felicity,  and  throw 
open  more  copious  sources  of  misery  and 
pain — then  we  are  not  so  much  surprised 
that  rich  and  poor  alike  may  feel  the  pov¬ 
erty  of  their  condition. 

Happiness,  with  very  many  of  us,  can 
seldom  be  taken  in  large  draughts ;  and  of 
the  various  channels  through  which  we 
receive  our  income  of  pleasure — an  income, 
we  are  apt  to  think,  so  heavily  taxed  by 
the  ills  of  life — there  are  few,  very  few, 
but  what  are  equally  open  to  all  classes  of 


society.  Of  the  means  conducive  to  the 
real,  sterling  enjoyment  of  life,  M'e  indeed 
do  not  find  many  monopolized  by  the 
wealthy ;  but,  for  the  major  part,  equally 
available  to  all.  And  of  the  wants  of 
men — the  poverty  of  life — there  are  really 
but  a  few  that  do  not  press  equally  upon 
great  and  small,  and  many  which  fall  far 
more  heavily  upon  those  occupying  a  high 
position  in  the  social  scale  than  upon  their 
seemingly  piore  indigent,  but  often  ha}>- 
pier,  neighbors. 

The  incitements  to  the  acquisition  of 
gain,  which  are  so  incident  to  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  a  little  worldly  prosperity,  are  fre¬ 
quently  a  source  of  continued  restlessness 
and  toil,  leaving  the  mind  scarcely  any 
leisure  for  the  enjoyment  that  literature  af¬ 
fords,  or  that  art  and  science  unfold.  There 
is  a  certain  calm  quietude  of  the  soul  requi¬ 
site  for  the  full  enjoyment  of  the  higher  class 
of  sesthetical  pleasures ;  and  those  who  have 
flung  themselves  heart  and  soul  into  the 
whirling  vortex  of  money-getting  pursuits, 
can  not  really  find  time  for  those  gentle 
emotions  of  the  spirit  which,  now  that 
they  have  done  their  best  to  discard  them, 
they  are  apt  to  call  sentimental  weaknesses. 
They  cast  aside  all  the  true  pleasure  de¬ 
rivable  from  that  more  intimate  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  the  hannony  and  beauties  of 
nature,  which  asks  for  a  calm  and  quiet 
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contemplation,  because  the  multiform  cares 
of  a  lucrative  business  will  not  suffer  them 
toj)au8e  and  admire. 

In  looking  out  upon  a  stilly  night  into 
the  dark  vault  of  heaven,  lit  up  with  num¬ 
berless  orbs  of  light,  “  forever  singing  as 
they  shine,”  Young  says  that 

“An  humble,  pure,  and  heavenly-minded  heart 

Is  here  inspired.” 

Hut  such  inspiration  can  not  be  for  those 
whose  restless  spirits  may  not  wander 
among  the  harmonies  of  heaven,  they  arc 
so  encumbered  with  the  heavy  gold  of 
earth  ;  nor  hear  the  music  of  the  spheres 
for  the  din  of  commerce,  and  the  hum  and 
chink  of  Stock  Exchange.  When  the  very 
acquirement  of  wealth  so  often  entails  on 
its  votaries  such  an  absorbing  interest  as 
to  concentrate  all  their  energies,  mental 
and  corporeal,  and  precludes  w’ell-nigh  all 
other  ideas  save  those  connected  with  pro¬ 
fit  and  loss,  we  have  reason  to  think  that, 
after  all,  notwithstanding  his  hoarded  he.aps 
of  {jold,  the  mercenary  capitalist,  in  all  that 
enriches  the  mind  and  expands  the  nobler 
qualities  of  our  nature,  is  verily  a  pauper. 
This  all-engrossing  and  inordinate  desire 
of  rapidly  attaining  to  w'ealth  and  opu¬ 
lence  is  not  often  checked  by  any  over- 
nice  scruples  of  conscience,  but  fre<picntly 
yields  in  time  to  a  grasjung  and  avaricious 
cupidity,  which  the  man  would  himself 
formerly,  before  the  lust  of  gain  was  on 
him,  have  considered  strange  to  his  very 
nature.  In  following  such  a  character 
from  his  counting-house,  (though  you  must 
stay  vcr^  late  before  you  will  find  him  I 
leaving  it,)  and  walking  with  him  on  his 
way  toward  home — a  cheerless  walk,  for 
he  returns  not  the  poor  man’s  greeting  of 
“  good  night,”  lest  his  voice  should  sound 
too  friendly,  and  he  should  peradventure 
be  asked  an  alms — do  we  envy  him  his 
huge  clasped  tomes,  his  ledgers,  and  his 
bills,  and,  la.st  of  all,  his  cash-box,  which 
he  locked  just  now  so  carefully  ?  A  thought 
may  perhaps  steal  over  one — but  is  that 
all  ?  Has  he  a  quiet  conscience  in  his 
breast  ?  Can  he  look  back  upon  a  kindly 
act  that  he  has  done  to-day?  Or  will  the 
fond  remembrance  of  one  noble  deed  of 
charity  and  love  brood  over  him  like  a 
dove  when  he  has  laid  him  down  to  rest  ? 
We  fear  that  an  answer  would  but  show 
the  poverty  of  all  his  w'calth. 

How  many  there  are  whose  actions 
openly  avow  that  their  recognized  motto 
for  business  is, 


“  Reni, 

Si  possis  rccte ;  si  non,  quocunque  modo  rem !" 

“  Money’s  the  thing  :  get  it  honestly  if' 
you  can,  but  any  how  get  it.”  .... 
Tliere  was  a  time  (but  I  really  don’t  know 
whether  there  long  will  be)  when  the 
word  of  an  English  merchant  was  almost 
as  good  as  gold,  and  abroad  the  veracity 
of  his  bare  assertion  was  rarely  challeng¬ 
ed,  or  his  promise  to  pay  in  any  way  dis¬ 
puted.  Can  we  look  about  us  in  the  com¬ 
mercial  w'orld  and  say  so  now  ?  Most  of 
us  h.ave  seen  a  thin  slip  of  paper,  w'ith  an 
inscription  in  flowing  characters,  running 
thus :  “  Three  months  after  d.ate,  I  promise 
to  pay  the  bearer,  here  or  in  London,  a 
good  round  sum  of  money.”  Hut  are 
there  many  of  us  that  would  receive  this 
promissory  note  without  scanning  clostdy, 
not  at  the  name  of  John  Sm-ash,  who  pro¬ 
mises  to  pay,  but  at  the  signature  of  the 
party  who  accepts  his  bill  and  indorses  it, 
taking  upon  himself  the  responsibility,  if 
John  Smash  should  fail,  to  make  his  pro¬ 
mise  good  ?  Knowing  the  frail  tenure  of 
doubtful  credit,  by  which  so  many  compa¬ 
nies  hold  themselves  together,  we  are  not 
surprised,  in  times  of  panic,  or  general 
depression  of  trade,  to  hear  that  such  luid 
such  large  firms  have  “collapsed,”  and  are 
magnanimously  going  to  pay  one  shilling 
and  ninepence  in  the  pound. 

Hut  it  is  lowering  to  the  national  inte¬ 
grity  to  mark  the.  unblushing  conduct  of 
such  parties,  after  they  have  undergone 
the  process  of  the  Bankruptcy  Court,  and 
come  out  clean,  “  xchitetcaahed,'^  as  they 
say.  Though  it  may  have  been  well 
known  that  they  were  men  of  no  capital, 
and  had  been  playing  with  the  public 
purse  as  freely  as  with  a  pack  of  cards, 
still  they  .appear  at  the  business  mart,  or 
on  ’Change,  with  cool,  brazen  effrontery  ; 
and  instead  of*  meeting  the  good  man’s 
censure,  and  the  merited  scorn  of  honest 
pride,  they  arc  too  frequently  w'elcomed 
with  the  proffered  right-hand  of  fellow¬ 
ship,  and  their  nefarious  trading  jocularly 
.alluded  to  as  rather  “an  unfortunate  spec.” 
Rich  from  the  spoils  of  their  late  wreck — 
for  men  thus  wise  in  their  generation 
generallv  start  with  some  capital  after 
having  bailed — they  plunge  again  fearlessly 
into  the  tide  of  business,  and  the  times, 
peradventure,  favoring  their  game  of  spe¬ 
culation,  grow  wealthy,  reside  in  the  most 
charming  of  suburban  villas,  put  their 
names  in  print  for  large  contributions  to 
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public  charity,  and  vie  with  the  countrjr 
aquire  in  rund  sports  and  convivial  hospi¬ 
tality. 

Without  following  them  into  the  privacy 
of  their  own  reflections,  and  witnessing 
the  hollowness  of  their  assumed  hilarity — 
without  going  with  David  into  the  Sanc¬ 
tuary,  and  prophetically  seeing  the  end  of 
these  men — I  think  all  will  agree  in  the 
common  lielief,  accepted  even  by  the 
most  worldly  characters,  that  wealth  so 
iniquitously  acquired  bears  with  it  its  own 
curse,  and  is  more  degrading  to  the  pos¬ 
sessor  than  honest  poverty. 

When  we  look  at  the  cares  of  life,  and 
con  over  that  long  catalogue  of  trouble, 
vexation,  and  grief,  but  few  indeed  of  these 
are  found  redeemable  by  gold,  and  had 
mankind  no  other  resource  to  fly  to,  they 
must  crv out  their  sorrows  in  vain.  W ealth 
then  will  only  vex  their  souls  with  vain 
regrets,  without  kindling  a  spark  of  hope, 
and  will  lend  no  genial  sjnnpath^'  to  soothe 
their  spirits  or  compose  their  minds.  The 
heartless  sympathy  that  hypocrisy  can  so 
readily  yield  truly  will  be  theirs,  an({  crowds 
of  fawning  sycophants  will  vaunt  their  ea¬ 
gerness  to  pity  and  condole.  Such  varnish¬ 
ed  and  deceitful  wiles  as  arc  practiced  by 
false  dissemblers  on  the  affluent,  when  un¬ 
dergoing  anguish  and  distress,  must  often, 
to  a  mind  of  any  thing  like  delicate  sensi¬ 
bility,  serve  to  increase  rather  than  dimin¬ 
ish  the  painfulness  of  their  position.  The 
apparel  of  dignity,  the  luxury  and  voluji- 
tuous  gayety  attending  upon  wealthy  in- 
dividiims,  and  the  eminence  of  social  posi¬ 
tion,  avail  not  to  ease  a  mind  oppressed 
with  care,  or  harassed  by  a  striclcen  con¬ 
science,  from  the  stings  of  which  no  gold 
can  buy  a  moment’s  respite : 

“  Not  wealth,  nor  aught  of  dignity  or  state, 

Can  quell  the  tumult  of  a  troubled  breast; 

Nor  all  the  pomp  attendant  on  the  great. 

Dispel  thoso  Aeeerinp  eare$,  and  give  thee 
rest.” 

When  we  take  an  extreme  case,  and 
look  at  the  miser,  who,  while  rolling  in 
wealth,  is  in  point  of  fact  groveling  in 
poverty,  we  see  with  stronger  light  that 
those  who  possess  riches  are  not  always 
rich,  but  that  “  there  is  a  wealth  which 
tendeth  to  poverty.”  If  we  enter  his 
mean  abode,  after  following  his  skulking 
form  through  dismal  streets  and  dirty 
lanes,  we  can  not  help  thinking  that  no 
one  could  dwell  in  such  a  wretched  spot, 
save  one  degraded  to  the  lowest  point  of 
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penury  and  want.  Cold  and  cheerless,  his 
solitary  room  is  never  gladdened  by  the 
voice  of  mirth. 

“  No  children  run  to  lisp  their  sire’s  return 

And  climb  his  knees,  the  envied  kiss  to 
share.” 

No  fire  on  the  hearth  to  throw  a  ruddv 
cheerful  glow  around  the  room,  and  lick 
the  reeking  moistJire  from  the  walls ;  no 
easy-chair,  no  soft  luxurious  couch,  invit¬ 
ing  ease  and  indolence ;  no  hospitable 
board  is  laid  out  neatly  for  the  evening 
meal.  Alas  !  for  comforts  such  as  these, 
and  even  for  more  needful  things,  he 
deems  himself  too  poor. 

The  tattered  ana  threadbare  clothes  he 
wears  do  not  look  as  if  they  had  ever 
been  made  to  measure,  and  through  nu¬ 
merous  ragged  holes  expose  him  to  the  in¬ 
clemency  of  the  weather ;  and  yet  the 
baneful  lust  of  gold  will  not  suifer  him  to 
change  a  shilling  or  two  for  protection 
from  the  cold  and  nakedness. 

Sitting  down  on  an  old  rickety  stood — 
for  chair  he  can  not  boast — with  thought¬ 
ful  mien  and  restless  eye,  he  fumbles 
about  his  rags  for  a  few  broken  fragments 
of  meat  that  he  has  met  with  in  his  wan¬ 
derings;  nay,  perhaps  they  were  given 
him  by  some  benevolent  hand,  in  compas¬ 
sion  for  his  few  gray  hairs  and  hungry 
look — thus  virtmilly  robbing  the  father¬ 
less  and  destitute  by  fraudulently  deceiv¬ 
ing  kind  hands  stretched  out  in  charitable 
aid. 

Defore  lying  down  upon  that  filthy 
heap  of  old  garments  in  the  comer  that 
compose  his  bed,  he  looks  around  with  a 
keen  and  stealthy  gaze  ;  and  then,  gently 
yet  tremblingly  raising  a  loose  quarry 
from  the  floor,  he  gloats  uj>on  his  secret 
hoard,  and  carefully  recounts  it  o’er. 

After  looking  at  this  man’s  forlorn 
home,  his  penurious  and  even  groveling 
habits,  his  scanty  attire  and  his  meager 
frame,  we  are  not  surprised  that  there  ap¬ 
peared  a  paragraph  in  a  daily  j)aper,  noti¬ 
fying,  for  tlie  edifacation  of  the  world,  the 
death  of  a  remarkable  miser,  who  was 
found  dead  in  a  lonely  room ;  and  that, 
from  the  absence  of  all  creature-comforts, 
it  appeared  most  j)robablo  that  death  had 
resulted  from  actual  ex|)08ure  and  starva¬ 
tion,  notwithstanding  he  had  possessed 
more  than  a  thousand  pounds  m  his  sc¬ 
ored  hiding-place. 

Though  rich,  comparatively  speaking. 
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in  money,  how  utterly  worthless  does  his 
gold  .appear  to  have  been  to  him,  when, 
with  the  abundant  means  of  acquiring  so 
many  bodily  comforts,  in  his  hand  .as  it 
W'cre,  he  dies  at  last  through  the  poverty 
of  wealth  !  And  this  is  no  fiction,  but  a 
t.ale  of  yesterday. 

The  life  of  luxurious  ease  .and  indolence, 
too  frequently  led  by  those  possessing  the 
means  of  indulgence,  very  often  entails  on 
the  votaries  of  such  listless  languor,  all 
the  pains  of  a  diseased  constitution,  ener¬ 
vated  by  inactivity  and  prostrated  by  seii- 
8u.al  pleasures,  till  at  length  their  whole 
energies  seem  panalyzed,  and  they  become 
the  victims  of  continual  enntii  and  indispo¬ 
sition,  and  not  unfrcquently  are  hurried  to 
an  untimely  grave.  How  oft,  when  eaten 
up  by  the  “  blues,’’ almost  tired  of  his 
objectless  life,  or  when  confined  to  his 
couch  by  sickness,  does  the  rich  man  gaze 
with  ye.aming  eyes  after  the  sturdy  rustic 
plodding  along  to  his  daily  toil,  whistling 
.os  he  goes,  animated  by  a  munificent  full¬ 
ness  of  animal  spirits,  which  health  alone 
can  give,  and  carrying  in  his  hand  no 
mean-sized  satchel,  bulging  with  its  load 
of  bread  and  cheese !  Ah !  thinks  he,  yon 
lusty  jdowm.an,  with  all  his  poverty,  will 
enjoy  himself  to-day  far  more  than  myself, 
or  indeed  than  many  a  scion  of  nobiljty; 
for,  after  all,  where  is  the  use  of  having 
riches  at  command  if  they  can  not  buy  us 
that  which  we  most  stand  in  need  of,  and 
if  we  do  not  with  them  enjoy  the  blessings 
of  health  and  vigor  ?  The  wise  King  h.ath 
said :  “A  man  to  whom  God  hath  given 
riches,  wealth,  and  honor,  so  that  he 
wanteth  nothin^  for  his  soul  of  all  that  ho 
desireth,  yet  God  hath  not  given  him 
power  to  cat  thereof,  but  a  stranger 
eaU'th  it.” 

How  often  have  we  known  the  great 
and  .affluent  of  the  world  leave  all  their 
pomp  and  grandeur  to  retire  into  the 
quiet  seclusion  of  some  peaceful  scene, 
.and  there  enjoy,  in  simple  rural  life,  a 
calm  serenity  of  mind  denied  them  in  the 
feverish  throb  of  city  life,  with  all  its 
pleasure-palaces,  its  halls  of  learning,  and 
Its  courts  of  fashion  !  To  a  mind  half-dis¬ 
tracted  by  the  racking  cares  of  politic.al 
conflict,  and  wearied  by  the  constant  ten¬ 
sion  that  even  the  strongest  mental  facul¬ 
ties  must  at  last  succumb  to,  the  recrea¬ 
tions  of  comparative  country  solitude 
have  ever  been  pictured  as  yielding  the 
most  cordial  solace,  and  comjioslng  the 
tortured  brain  into  something  like  its 


wonted  harmony.  « Statesmen  and  gene¬ 
rals  alike  are  fond  of  retiring  occasion¬ 
ally  from  the  scene  of  conflict,  or  even 
the  exciting  tumult  of  victory  or  success, 
to  their  own  quiet  Caprena,  where  they 
can  enjoy  more  unmolestedly  the  sweets 
of  retirement,  and  gather  renewed 
strength,  both  mentally  and  bodily,  for 
j  the  coming  struggles  that  await  them. 

The  solacing  influence  of  a  quiet  con¬ 
templation  of  the  w'orks  of  creation,  and 
of  the  harmony  which  pervades  all  nature, 
j  is  felt  by  all.  While  the  rich  and  affluent, 

!  having  so  many  calls  upon  them,  free 
i  themselves  only  with  an  effort  from  the 
I  trammels  of  conventional  life,  the  poor 
'  peasant  may  taste  from  day  to  day  the 
,  8.ame  beatifying  influence,  and  even  when 
he  does  not  know  it,  draw'  from  the 
springs  of  nature  to  ease  his  buniing  brow 
and  throbbing  heart,  or  check  the  growth 
:  of  b.aneful  discontent. 

!  Look  at  that  gray-haired  old  man,  w’alk- 
I  ing  with  a  leisurely  step  (for  it  is  Sunday) 

:  from  his  th.atched  cottage  in  a  country 
;  lane,  and  le.aning  over  the  nearest  gate  ! 
j  W.atch  him  viewing  the  waving  gra.s8  or 
I  young  green  crop  of  corn,  and  drinking 
m  the  be.auties  of  a  bright  ^lay  morning  ! 
Perhaps^  in  his  little  home  there  may  be 
'  trouble  ^d  sickness  to  afflict  him,  and  on 
stepping  from  his  lowly  door  he  may 
have  felt  sad  and  sorrowml ;  but  now  the 
,  influence  of  the  scene  is  on  him,  and  has 
:  made  him  feel,  as  one  has  said,  “  good  all 
over .and  the  voice  of  n.ature,  or  rather 
I  “  the  still,  sm.all  voice”  of  nature’s  God,  has 
whispered  to  his  troubled  spirit,  “  Peace, 

I  be  still !” 

j  How'  much  misery  does  a  w’ant  of  re¬ 
gular  employment  entail  on  many  who  of 
I  money  itself  h.ave  enough  and  to  spare  ! 
\o  stated  periods  of  time  being  given  to 
j  study,  or,  indeed,  voluntary  ivork  of  any 
kind,  and  no  business  calling  them  off 
j  punctually  to  their  duties,  they  have,  too 
1  frequently,  no  regular  mental  or  phy8ic.al 
j  exertion  to  undergo,  which,  by  its  bracing 
j  powers,  tends  both  to  amplify  and  consol- 
I  {date  the  intellectual  faculties,  as  well  as 
I  invigorate  the  mere  animal  frame.  Weak- 
i  ness  seems  naturally  to  be  the  offspring 
of  indolence,  while  activity  and  exertion 
arc  equally  conducive  to  strength.  The 
country  gentleman  of  independent  com¬ 
petence  finds  that  he  must  mount  his  horse 
and  follow  the  hounds  for  some  score 
rugged  miles,  o’er  hedge  and  ditch,  to  get 
himself  an  appetite  for  his  dinner  and 
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rouse  his  dormant  energies,  in  a  very  tern- 1 
porary  and  specious  manner,  into  lim  and  | 
action.  And,  afler  all,  his  poor  plow- 
boy,  who,  sitting  on  a  gate,  sees  the  sport 
in  the  intervals  of  “  chawing  fat  bacon,” 
enjoys  his  mid-day  meal  with  a  greater 
gusto  than  his  master  will  have  for  the 
game  aud  venison  at  six  o'clock.  In  the 
one  case,  it  is  rather  an  unnatural  forcing 
of  violent  exercise  upon  a  body  unaccus¬ 
tomed  to  regular  labor ;  but  in  the  other 
it  is  the  natural  fulfilling  of  the  law'  im¬ 
posed  upon  the  human  race  :  “  By  the 
sw'eat  of  thy  face  shalt  thou  eat  bread.” 

Viewing  the  various  grades  of  human 
society,  from  the  untamed  savage  of  the 
wilds  of  Australia  to  the  highly-polished 
nobleman  of  France  or  England;  and  from 
the  squalid  misery  of  poverty  degraded 
by  vice  and  crime,  to  the  luxurious  opu¬ 
lence  of  wealth  enriched  by  the  highest 
honors  of  education  and  virtue  —  W'e  are 
apt,  in  thus  opposing  one  side  to  the  other 
in  such  striking  contrast,  to  aw’ard  our 
choice  to  wealth,  without  adequately  con¬ 
sidering  with  what  exceedingly  great  de¬ 
licacy  the  balance  of  happiness  is  ad¬ 
justed. 

A  traveler  but  recently  returned  from 
the  Blast,  afler  locating  himself  for  a  length 
of  time  with  various  tribes  of  the  desert, 
and  traveling  with  them  in  their  own 
style  —  his  slender  purse,  unreplenished, 
having  rendered  it  compulsory  for  him  to 
habituate  himself  to  their  primitive  mode 
of  life  —  arrives  at  the  conclusion  that,  in 
his  own  individual  opinion,  the  life  on  the 
desert,  unshackled  by  the  trammels  of 
conventional  politeness,  and  free  from  so 
many  galling  restraints  of  more  civilized 
communities,  is  the  happiest  of  all.  The 
very  air,  he  says,  breathes  freedom  in 
your  soul,  and  sdl  the  hardships  endured 
from  w'ant  and  privation  only  tend  to 
strengthen  and  invigorate  the  system,  mak¬ 
ing  it  at  last  almost  invincible  to  disease 
and  insensible  of  fatigue. 

K  such  delight  can  be  experienced  by 
men  of  lofty  genius  and  high  cultivated 
taste  on  the  barren,  waste,  and  desert- 
sands  of  Africa,  as  almost  to  induce  them 
to  pitch  their  tent  for  good  and  all  among 
these  poor  nomad  tribes ;  if  men  leave  the 
haunts  of  the  most  refined  civilization, 
aud  fly  to  the  wilderness  for  that  peaceful 
composure  and  calm  platitude  denied  them 
in  the  great' city  of  a  favored  land,  where 
art  and  science  have  exhibited  themselves 
n  their  fullest  development,  wby  should 


we  ascribe  to  wealth  a  power  and  influ¬ 
ence  which  are  not  its  own  ?  Why  strive 
so  earnestly  for  that  which,  when  once 
obtained,  has  been  found  b^  so  very  many 
to  be  entirely  delusive  in  its  charms,  and 
so  limited  in  its  power  to  bless  ?  Those 
even  among  our  acquaintance,  every-day 
experience  tells  us,  are  not  rendered  by  it 
more  happy,  wise,  or  vii'tuous : 

“  Extol  not  riches  then — the  toil  of  fools, 

The  wise  man’s  cumbrance,  if  not  snare  ; 
more  apt 

To  slacken  virtue  and  abate  her  edge, 

Than  prompt  her  to  do  aught  may  merit 
praise.” 

The  author  of  Self-Help  says  :  “World¬ 
ly  success,  measured  by  the  accumulation 
of  money,  is  no  doubt  a  very  dazzling 
thing ;  and  all  men  are  natur.ally  more  or 
less  the  admirers  of  W'orldly  success.  But 
though  men  of  persevering,  sharp,  dex¬ 
terous,  and  unscrupulous  habits,  ever  on 
the  w'atch  to  push  opportunities,  may  and 
do  get  on  in  the  w'orld,  yet  it  is  quite 
possible  that  they  may  not  possess  the 
slightest  elevation  of  character,  nor  a  par¬ 
ticle  of  real  greatness.  lie  wbo  recog¬ 
nizes  no  higher  logic  than  that  of  the 
shilling  may  become  a  rich  man,  .and  yet 
remain  all  the  while  an  exceedingly  poor 
creature.  B'or  riches  are  no  proof  what¬ 
ever  of  moral  worth  ;  and  their  glitter 
often  serves  only  to  draw'  attention  to  the 
worthlessness  of  their  possessor,  as  the 
glow'worm’s  light  reveals  the  grub.  Rich¬ 
es  are  oftener  impediments  than  a  stimu¬ 
lus  to  action,  and  m  m.any  cases  they  are 
quite  as  much  a  misfortime  as  a  blessing. 
The  youth  who  inherits  w'ealth  is  apt  to 
have  life  made  too  easy  for  him,  and  he 
soon  grows  sated  with  it,  because  he  has 
nothing  left  to  desire.  Having  no  s[)ecial 
object  to  struggle  for,  he  finds  time  hang 
heavy  on  his  hands  ;  he  remains  morally 
and  spiritually  asleep ;  and  his  p^asition  in 
society  is  often  no  higher  than  that  of  a 
polypus  over  which  the  tide  floats. 

‘  His  only  labor  is  to  kill  the  time — 

And  labor  dire  it  is,  and  weary  woe.’  ” 

This  reads  severe;  but  we  doubt  not 
there  are  many  who  could  instance  some 
“little  Lord  Linger”  of  their  own  acquaint¬ 
ance,  w’ho,  after  v.iin  and  futile  attempts 
to  while  away  the  long  morning,  might 
gladly  chime  in  w'ith  his  young  representa- 
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live,  and  cry  out :  “I  wish  I  were  a  school- 
l>oy.” 

^lan  always  seems  a  dissatisfied  animal, 
and  ever  pining  for  something  he  hasn’t 
got.  Is  he  poor  ?  how  he  longs  for  a  small 
competency,  that  is,  in  his  near-sighted 
anticipation,  to  carry  him  clean  over  the 
gulf  of  misery  and  land  him  safely  in  a 
dreamland  of  felicity !  Is  he  rich  ?  how 
he  looks  with  scornful  eye  u])on  his  great 
possessions,  pregnant  with  harassing  cares, 
and  teeming  with  continual  crosses,  but 
yielding  in  very  small,  infinitesimal 
draughts  that  happiness  he  longs  for;  nay, 
he  almost  thinks  that  little  cottage,  thatch¬ 
ed  so  neatly,  and  nestled  in  the  wood,  is 
more  the  abode  of  peace  and  contentment 
than  the  gilded  saloon  of  his  ancestral  hall. 
We  would  send  both  complainants  to  our 
great  poet  for  a  little  advice,  and  in  some 
measure  to  silence  their  murmurings,  and 
cure  tlieir  distempered  mind  : 

“  For  these  disorders  wouldst  thou  find  a  cure, 

Such  cure  as  human  frailty  would  admit? 

Drive  from  thee  anxious  cares ;  let  reason 
curb 

Thy  passions  ;  and  with  cheerful  heart  enjoy 

That  little  which  the  world  affords ;  for  here, 

Though  vain  the  hopes  of  perfect  happiness, 

Yet  still  the  road  of  life,  rugged  at  best. 

Is  not  without  its  comforts. 

Wouldst  thou  their  swcetn&ss  taste,  look  up 
to  heaven. 

And  praise  the  all-bonnteous  Donor,  who  be¬ 
stows 

The  power  to  use  aright.” 

How  often  we  are  wholly  wrong  in 
estimating  the  happiness  of  people  by  the 
many  visible  signs  of  prosperity  around 
them!  Just  as  well  may  we  think  the 
clown  at  a  circus  the  merriest  fellow  of  the 
whole  company  because  he  cracks  the  most 
jokes,  and  outwardly  appears  the  most 
lively  of  them  all ;  when  it  very  often  hap- 
>ens  that  ho  is  the  only  one  of  the  whole 
ot  of  performers  who  is  really  serious  and 
tlioughtful,  and  puts  on  his  humor,  like  he 
does  his  mask,  merely  to  earn  him  a  liv¬ 
ing,  by  diverting  the  minds  of  others  with 
forced  jests  and  clever  feats  of  wit.  He 
tries,  and  sometimes  with  success — for  his 
hving  depends  upon  tickling  the  public 
out  of  'their  gravity — to  dispel  from  other 
minds  the  rankling  care  which  may  be  eat¬ 
ing  like  a  cancer  deep  into  his  own  breast. 
Ah  1  could  we  see  him,  after  retiring  amid 
rounds  of  applause  from  the  noisy  scene 
and  gaslight  glare,  it  would  be  a  lesson 


erhaps  not  wholly  lost  on  many  who 
ave  listened  with  such  light-hearted  mirth 
to  his  clever  puns  and  laughter-breeding 
jokes,  till  they  have  merged  the  character 
and  man  into  one  devil-may-care,  jovial 
individual.  Casting  aside  the  trappings 
of  his  folly,  he  gets  into  his  every-day  suit 
another  and  a  sadder  man,  giving  a  side¬ 
long  look  of  scorn  and  disgust  at  the  fool’s 
eap  and  motley  coat  he  so  lately  had  on. 
He  returns  to  his  lonely  room ;  sad 
thoughts  are  his  only  company :  for, 
though  abroad  he  seemed  to  have  of  gayety 
and  fun  a  mine  of  wealth,  there  yet  in 
these  was  poverty  at  home.  Sitting  down 
before  an  almost  empty  fireplace,  he  rests 
his  head  upon  his  hands,  whicli  seem  to 
grasp  his  temples  with  a  despairing  clutch, 
and  gazes  upon  the  dying  embers  in  the 
grate  with  a  look  of  such  wobegone  dejec¬ 
tion  that  human  sympathy  woiud  involun¬ 
tarily  exclaim  :  “  God  help  him  1” 

With  an  angry  frown,  as  though  ashamed 
of  his  own  weakness,  and  afraid  of  the  pity 
of  his  fellow-mortals,  he  rouses  himself  up 
and  tries  to  wring  out  of  his  aching  head 
another  jest  for  the  arena  of  to-morrow. 
Hut  no,  his  ideas  will  wander  to  the  play¬ 
ground  of  his  childhood,  and  cluster  round 
the  cottage-door — inside  which  a  mother 
sits,  with  knitting  on  her  knees,  easting 
ever  and  anon  a  winsome  look  after  her 
merry-hearted  boy.  How  can  he,  out  of 
the  pure  gold  of  such  sweet,  hallowed  me¬ 
mories,  coin  a  base  joke  to  please  a  mob  ? 
In  vain  he  tumbles  his  wandering  ideas 
about ;  he  cannot  find  one  grain  of  wit  for 
a  fool  to  utter, 

“  Nor  eke  of  fruitful  thought  one  single  germ 
From  out  the  barren  tangle  of  his  brain.” 

When  the  pursuit  of  pleasure  becomes  the 
sole  occupation  of  a  man,  his  way  to  pro¬ 
cure  it  seems  all  at  once  beset  with  a  lot 
of  unmasked  difficulties,  which  the  man 
who  snatches  an  eager  taste  of  true  enjoy¬ 
ment  on  his  way  through  the  busy  world 
never  discovers  at  all ;  and  it  is  very  ques¬ 
tionable  if  he  who  looks  for  it  assiduously 
gets  an  equal  share  with  him  who  picks  it 
up  while  on  the  march. 

“  Amusement,”  says  Hugh  Miller,  “  be¬ 
comes,  I  am  afraid,  not  very  amusing,  when 
rendered  the  exclusive  business  of  one’s 
life.  All  that  seems  necessary  in  order  to 
render  fallen  Adams  thoroughly  miserable 
is  just  to  place  them  in  par^ses,  and,  de¬ 
barring  them  serious  occupation,  to  give 
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them  full  permission  to  make  themselves 
as  happy  as  they  can.  It  was  more  in 
mercy  than  in  wrath  that  the  first  father 
of  the  race,  after  his  nature  had  become 
contaminated  by  the  fall,  was  driven  out  of 
Eden.” 

With  all  our  modem  appliances,  we  have 
no  meter  to  test  the  intensity  of  each 
other’s  happiness,  or  gauge  to  sound  each 
other’s  woe.  Under  a  look  of  calm  pla¬ 
cidity — for  still  waters,  you  know,  run 
deep — there  often  flows  an  under-current 
of  silent  misery,  sapping  by  its  wasting 
tide  the  very  citadel  of  life.  The  cheerful 
smile  we  so  delight  to  see  worn  by  our 
friends,  and  which  seems  an  advertisement 
of  liappy  thoughts,  we  should  be  sorry  to 
see  supplanted  by  a  saddened,  anxious 
look  or  care,  and  yet  we  know  that  court¬ 
eous  smile  and  cheerful  greeting  are  often 
but  a  cloak  to  the  despondency  that  reigns 
within.  Such  arts  of  dissimulation  are 
not  much  practiced  by  the  })oor,  who  seem 
to  have  a  more  candid  and  open-hearted 
way  of  disclosing  many  of  their  troubles 
to  each  other.  IMucation  and  refinement 
render  the  mind  more  delicately  sensitive ; 
and,  like  as  a  highly  polished  plate  of  metal 
is  more  susceptible  tarnish,  so  the  culti¬ 
vated  mind,  rendered  more  sesthetical  and 
exquisitely  sensible  by  the  elaborate  polish 
of  education,  feels  with  poignant  force  the 
slightest  touch  of  an  opi)ressor’B  hand,  the 
lightest  breath  of  slander,  or  the  faintest 
slight  of  malice  or  of  pride.  Tl»e  man  of 
intellectual  refinement  and  spiritually 
wrought  mental  culture,  is  often  a  prey  to 
gloomy  thoughts  and  melancholy  musings, 
which,  though  they  may  be  laughed  at  as 
visionary  and  sentimental,  yet  materially 
mar  his  happiness,  and  embitter  many  of 
his  days,  ana  which  do  not  interfere  with 
the  comfort  of  the  more  matter-of-fact  and 
practical  man.  Ik>ld  as  the  assertion  may 
seem,  ideal  wo  is  frequently  a  source  of 
deeper  anguish  than  all  the  suffering  which 
results  from  actual  physical  pain,  or  more 
p^pable  grief  and  want. 

The  Bufferings  that  distract  the  brain, 
and  torture  the  mind  till  madness  ensues, 
result  as  often  from  imaginary  causes  of  a 
chimerical  character  as  they  do  from  deep 
affliction,  sudden  calamity,  or  hopeless 
passion.  Tlie  happy  results  produced  on 
the  insane  by  mild  restraint  and  gentle 
physical  and  mental  exercise  frequently 
show  plainly  that,  with  many  of  the 
wealthier  patients,  congenial  employment 
for  mind  and  body  M'ould  have  retained 


their  faculties,  even  as  it  has  regained 
them ;  their  wealth  ha>'ing  been  used  with 
such  indiscretion  as  to  debilitate  and  im¬ 
poverish  both  body  and  mind. 

It  must  not  appear,  however,  that 
while  sketching  scenes  in  which  the  pros¬ 
perous  and  wealthy  of  the  world  are  found 
wanting  in  many  of  the  adjuncts  of  hap¬ 
piness,  and  lack,  even  as  others,  the  sweet 
delights  of  a  contented  spirit,  we  under¬ 
value  the  advantages  of  wealth  rightly 
used,  and  that  those  who  are  either  enjoy¬ 
ing  worldly  prosperity,  or  aspiring  to  it, 
altogether  sink  m  our  estimation.  No, 
no!  True  and  virtuous  ambition,  that 
aims  to  lift  itself  up  from  a  low  to  a  high 
station,  is  highly  to  be  commended.  With¬ 
out  it  men  of  genius  would  often  let  the 
laurels  fade  when  close  within  their  grasp, 
and  never  bring  to  light  the  workings  of 
their  subtle  spirits;  and  minds  fitted  to 
soar  above  the  vulgar  habits  of  their  low 
comjMjers,  if  devoid  of  all  emulation,  would 
never  give  to  an  admiring  world  the  l)en- 
efit  of  their  commanding  intellect,  but  de¬ 
grade,  by  mean  employment, 

“  Hands  that  the  rod  of  empire  might  have 
swayed, 

Or  waked  to  ecstasy  the  living  lyre.” 

That  craving  desire  for  gold  as  our 
summum  bonum,  and  that  false  j)hilos- 
ophy  which  upholds  it  as  the  representa¬ 
tive  of  all  that  we  can  desire  in  this  world, 
is  what  we  condemn,  and  not  wealth, 
pure  and  simple,  not  the  honest  .acquiring 
of  it. 

Fortunate  are  they  who  can  wisely  see 
when  they  have  enough,  and  begin  to  use 
with  discretion  the  riches  they  have  ac¬ 
quired  : 

“  Much  learning  shows  how  little  mortals  know, 
Much  wealth,  how  little  worldings  can  enjoy. 
At  best  it  babies  us  with  endless  toys. 

And  keeps  us  children  till  we  drop  to  dust 
As  monkeys  at  a  mirror  stand  amazed, 

They  fail  to  find  what  they  so  p'ainly  see 
Thus  men  in  shining  riches  see  the  face 
Of  happiness,  nor  know  it  is  a  shade, 

But  gaze  and  touch,  and  p^p,  and  peep  anin. 
And  wish,  and  wonder  it  is  absent  still’’ 

If  we  take  from  the  st.age  of  life  a  young 
and  energetic  character,  full  of  buoyant 
hope,  and  confident  in  the  lusty  vigor  of 
his  mental  and  physical  resources,  and 
watch  his  progress  through  the  world,  we 
shall  find  him  possessed  by  some  longing 
unattained  desire,  from  his  first  rude  buffet 
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with  the  world  to  his  latest  hour.  Per- 1 
haps  he  may  begin  life  in  rather  straiten¬ 
ed  circumstances,  and  his  first  impulsive 
step  is  to  free  himself,  by  diligence  and 
care,  from  that  needy  position;  and  we 
can  fancy  him  thinking  how  much  happier 
he  shall  be  hy  and  by^  when  he  has  brave¬ 
ly  surmounted  those  impediments  that  for¬ 
tune  appears  to  have  cast  thickly  in  his 
way.  Soon  after  we  may  behold  him  re¬ 
lieved  by  thrift  and  application  from  all 
urgent  j)ecnniary  obligations,  and  yet  he 
seems  to  be  uneasy  still.  What  can  he 
want  ?  A  wife,  some  of  yon  may  suggest. 
Well,  |>erhap8  that  W’as  what  he  thought ; 
for  shortly  after  we  find  ho  has  taken  a 
partner  for  life.  And  was  he  quite  happy 
and  contented  then  ?  Leaving  this  ques¬ 
tion  to  be  .answereti  by  those  who  know 
more  about  it,  we  will  skip  over  a  few 
years  of  connubial  felicity,  and  look  in 
upon  him  when  he  has  mounted  some  few 
rounds  higher  on  the  social  la<lder ;  when 
his  position  and  property  give  him  a  firm 
station  in  society,  and  his  blooming  wife 
and  thriving  family  entitle  him  to  his  full 
share  of  deference  and  esteem,  and  when 
he  enjoys,  in  fact,  all  the  respectability 
due  to  a  family-man  well  to  do  in  the 
world.  Surely  now  he  has  all  his  wishes 
gratified,  and  never  complains !  But,  hear 
him  talk  and  you  will  find  that  he  is  o|v 
pressed  by  poverty  yet — poor  fellow! — and 
thinks  if  he  can  only  give  all  his  children 
a  fair  start  in  the  world,  and  have  enough 
left  to  retire  upon,  then  the  remainder  of 
his  days  will  be  like  the  sweets  of  calm 
repose  after  a  tedious  journey  in  bad 
we.ather,  or  the  labor  of  a  toilsome  day. 
Deluded  still !  In  a  few  more  years  we 
see  him  relinquish  his  business,  purchase 
a  little  property  in  the  country,  and,  leav¬ 
ing  the  cares  of  office,  and  all  the  anxieties 
of  profit  and  loss,  trying  to  think  himself 
a  happy  man.  But,  somehow,  the  hapj)i- 
ness  he  has  been  dreaming  of  all  his  life 
won’t  settle  down  with  him  in  his  rural  re¬ 
treat.  The  days  hang  heavy  on  his  hands, 
and  a  languid  weariness  comes  over  him,  j 
which,  in  more  stirring  times  of  work  and 
business,  he  ever  had  been  a  stranger  to. 
He  creeps  back  to  the  town  again  very 
often,  and  is  glad  to  look  in  at  the  old 
shop  oci^asionally ;  nay,  ho  even  dabbles  a 
bit  in  trade  again,  lest  he  should  die  of  in¬ 
anition  and  ennui  at  his  pretty  lodge  in  the 
country. 

“How  few  can  rescue  opulence  from  want!" 


Intellectual  wealth  and  a  powerful  im¬ 
agination,  that  can  so  forcibly  depict  in 
poetic  imagery  and  burning  heartfelt 
words  scenes  and  emotions,  visible  in  na¬ 
ture,  or  working  in  the  breasts  of  mer, 
yet  can  not  free  itself  from  that  wretched 
Badne.s8  of  heart  which  comes,  as  it  were, 
to  beg  for  quiet  consolation  at  the  poor 
man’s  door.  What  does  the  poet  Rogers 
say  ? 

“  Mine  be  a  cot  beside  the  hill, 

A  beehive's  hum  shall  soothe  mine  car, 

A  willowy  brook  that  turns  a  mill, 

With  many  a  fall,  shall  linger  near." 

Another  great  spirit,  who  had  reveled  in 
all  riotous  excess,  and  drained  his  cup  of 
worldly  pleasure  to  the  dregs,  thus  ex- 
chaiins : 

“  Fain  would  I  fly  to  the  haunts  of  men — 

I  seek  to  shun,  not  hate  mankind — 

Mv  breast  requires  the  sullen  glen. 

Whose  doom  may  suit  a  darkened  mind. 

Oh  1  that  to  me  the  wings  were  given 
Which  bear  the  turtle  to  her  nest  I 
Then  would  I  cleave  the  vault  of  heaven 
To  flee  away  and  be  at  rest" 

As  if  there  he  could  sheathe  hi.s  proud  spirit 
in  th.at  wild  seclusion,  and  drive  away  the 
clouds  of  fell  remorse  fast  thickening  o’er 
his  young  yet  clouded  brow. 

And  the  melancholy  jmet  of  Olney  must 
add  his  desire  to  get  as  far  as  possible  out 
of  the  reach  of  civilized  men  : 

“  Oh  !  for  a  lodge  in  some  vast  wildemes  B, 
With  one  fair  spirit  for  my  minister." 

llicre  are  a  few  lines  of  another  sor¬ 
row-stricken  soul,  “  written  in  dejection, 
near  Naples,’’  which  are  more  deep  and 
spirit  -  searching  than  almost  any  other 
words  we  know,  and  which  the  lamented 
fate  of  their  author,  his  peculiar  traits  of 
character,  errant  thoughts,  and  most  ten¬ 
der,  truth-loving  nature,  render  doubly 
interesting  ;  but  they  are  too  good  to 
quote  from,  and  those  who  are  not  al¬ 
ready  familiar  with  them  must  go  to  the 
works  of  that  earnest  but  unfortunate 
genius,  whose  touching  epitaph  is  Heart 
of  hearts'’’  To  stand  on  the  highest  pin¬ 
nacle  of  literary  fame,  and  to  have  the 
mind  sublimed  to  the  most  msthetical 
state  human  taste  and  refinement  can 
attain  to,  will  not  at  all  shield  such  men 
from  feeling  all  the  pangs  of  a  pitiable  des¬ 
titution,  which  make  them  jealous  at 
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times  of  the  fancied  peaceful  lot  of  other 
and  tamer  spirits,  whose  cares,  because 
they  know  them  not,  they  deem  lighter 
than  their  own.  Who  is  there,  young  or 
old,  that  does  not  look  at  times,  with 
fondness  and  regret,  on  days  gone  by? 
We  recall  to  remembrance  happy  times 
of  old,  and  the  pencil  of  memory  depicts 
with  luminous  touches  scenes  of  joy  and 
gladness,  and  tenderly  softens  down  the 
deeper  stains  of  anguish  and  of  grief.  In 
tracing  with  fond  recollection  those  dear 
familiar  scenes  and  times  of  early  life,  we 
do  not  think  that  wealth  could  beautify 
the  picture,  but  that  the  reminiscences  of 
the  cottager,  wdiose  lot  in  this  world  has 
been  casfin  a  narrow  sphere,  and  who  has 
been  more  circumscribed  in  the  “  bounds 
of  his  habitation,"  will,  methinks,  be  ra¬ 
ther  more  vivid  and  impressive  than  those 
of  one  whose  early  spring-tide  days  have 
been  checkered  by  a  thousand  varied 
scenes.  How  every  little  spot  around  a 
lone  and  quiet  cottage-home  in  the  coun¬ 
try  is  indelibly  engraved  upon  the  tablets 
of  our  memory,  is  beautifully  depicted  by 
Emily  Bronte : 

“  The  house  is  old,  the  trees  are  bare, 

Moonless  above  hangs  twilight’s  dome ; 

But  what  on  earth  is  half  so  dear. 

So  longed  for  as  the  hearth  of  home  ? 

“  The  mute  bird  sitting  on  tbe  stone, 

The  dank  moss  dripping  from  the  wall. 

The  thorn-trees  gaunt,  the  walks  o’ergrown — 
I  love  them — how  I  love  them  all  I 

“  A  little  and  a  lone  green  lane. 

That  opened  on  a  common  wide ; 

A  distant,  dreary,  dim-blue  chain. 

Of  mountains  circling  every  side. 

“  A  heaven  so  clear,  an  earth  so  calm. 

So  sweet,  so  soil,  so  hushed  an  air ; 

And  deep’ning  still  the  dream -like  charm. 
Wild-moor  sheep  feeding  every  where. 

“  That  was  the  scene.  I  knew  it  well, 

I  knew  the  turfy  pathway’s  sweep, 

That,  winding  o’er  each  billowy  swell. 

Marked  out  tlje  tracks  of  wandering  sheep.’’ 

The  minute  exactness  of  this  little 

Eoem,  w'orked  out  with  all  the  care  of  a 
hitch  picture,  shows  how  deep  a  trace 
each  object  of  apparent  insignificant  im¬ 
port  had  left  upon  the  mind  of  the  poor 
pastor's  daughter  ;  and  we  doubt  not  she 
reverted  to  them  with  deeper  and  serener 
joy  than  if  she  had  “  dreamt  that  she  had 
dwelt  in  marble  halls." 


The  attachment  of  the  mountain  peas¬ 
ant  of  Switzerland  to  his  humble  Alpine 
cottage,  in  a  gorge  of  the  mountain,  has 
become  quite  proverbial ;  and  as  dear  to 
Scotland^  highland  Ciirl  is  his  low  sheltie, 
thatched  with  heather,  and  clinging  to  the 
moor  or  mountain-side.  But  we  need  not 
travel  far  to  realize  a  fondness  almost 
amounting  to  afiection  for  the  “  old  house 
at  home for  is  it  not  shown  by  almost 
every  tenant  of  our  own  pretty  wayside 
cottages,  which  so  beautify  the  green  Lanes 
of  merry  England,  and  which  are  the  envy 
and  admiration  of  every  foreigner  who 
visits  this  favored  land  ? 

The  peasant  may  leave  these  shores, 
and  over  the  sea,  in  the  westc^m  hemi¬ 
sphere,  may  gain  a  competence  denied  him 
here,  and  yet,  with  all  his  acquisition, 
memory  pictures  the  days  of  old  as  ten¬ 
fold  sweeter  than  the  present  time  ;  and 
fondly  will  he  look  back  over  the  wide 
main,  as  though  here  all  his  really  happy 
days  w'ere  spent.  These  yearnings  oi  a 
full  heart  liavo  thus  been  told  by  a  British 
emigrant : 

"  I  lovo  at  eve,  when  the  western  sky 
Is  tinged  with  purple  and  gold. 

To  lay  the  cares  of  the  present  by. 

And  dream  of  the  days  of  old. 

“  Beautiful  pictures,  rich  and  rare. 

Seem  linked  with  the  setting  sun  ; 

Youthful  faces,  pure  and  fair, 

Come  to  me  one  by  one. 

“  My  childhood’s  home,  with  its  lowly  roo*", 

The  woodbine  running  o’er, 

The  lilac  reaching  to  the  eaves. 

And  the  elms  before  the  door. 

“  Fair,  bright  forms,  that  I  loved  of  yore. 

Are  sitting  by  my  side. 

I  hear  their  voices,  see  them  smile. 

And  forget  that  they  have  died." 

Without  entering  deeply  into  human 
philosophy  or  psychology,  it  is  very  evi¬ 
dent  there  is  an  insatiability  of  the  soul 
and  an  aching  void  which  can  not  be  gild¬ 
ed  over  by  wealth.  There  is  a  continual 
longing  for  happiness  which  no  mundane 
gratifications  can  satiate,  which  engenders 
a  growing  discontent,  that  so  infuses  it¬ 
self  into  our  nature  as  to  seem  part  of  our 
very  being.  There  is  a  strong  desire  to 
appropriate  and  render  more  tangible 
those  fleeting  and  momentary  joys  which 
tantalize  the  heart ;  and  the  spirit  yearns 
to  make  more  patent  to  sense  those  mo¬ 
ments  of  apparently  unalloyed  felicity 
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which  sometimes  flit  across  the  mind,  like 
gleams  of  glory  from  a  brighter  world, 
and  which  show  we  are  not  wholly  made 
of  earthly  clay.  This  ever  -  unsatisfied 
craving  after  that  which  here  we  can 
never  attain  to,  throws  some  light  upon 
the  fact,  that  the  poor  are  often  envying 
the  rich  their  wealth,  whilst  reciprocally 
those  endowed  with  Fortune’s  favors  are 
of  opinion  that  contentment  is  more  com¬ 
patible  with  a  low  and  humble  station. 
Tliose  strong  aspirations  of  the  soul  in  its 
calmer  mood,  of  holier  contemplation  for 
some  standard  of  perfection  and  happi¬ 
ness  higher  than  those  earth  can  now'  af¬ 
ford  us,  should  assist  the  preacher  in  turn¬ 
ing  the  spirit,  weary  of  unrest,  to  the  con¬ 
solations  of  faith  and  revelation. 

Life  is  short ;  and  soon,  how  soon  ! 
comes  the  time  when  the  many  infirmities 
of  age  will  make  us  feel  with  poignant 
force  the  poverty  of  wealth.  W  hen  the 
windows  of  heaven  are  darkened,  and  the 
glanders  are  few'  —  when  the  hearing  is 
iieavy,  and  the  tottering  footsteps  crave 
assistance  from  the  oaken  staff — then  how' 
little  can  wealth  avail  to  soothe  our  irrita¬ 
ble  infinnity,  or  ease  the  old  man’s  cough! 
Novelty  loses  its  charms  w'hen  the  eye 


can  no  longer  picture  to  us  faithfully  the 
beautiful  scenery  of  nature,  the  master¬ 
pieces  of  art,  or  the  delicate  lineaments  of 
the  human  face ;  and  w'hen  the  ear  can  no 
longer  lie  charmed  with  the  music  of  the 
grove,  the  sweet  notes  of  minstrelsy,  or, 
sadder  still,  the  softer  voice  of  fond  affec¬ 
tion. 

In  sacred  history  we  find  a  picture  of 
this  fallibility  of  regal  w'ealth  at  once  sim¬ 
ple  and  sublime : 

“  Now  Barzilai  had  provided  King 
David  of  sustenance,  for  he  was  a  very 
great  man.  And  the  King  said  unto  Bar¬ 
zilai:  ‘Come  thou  over  with  me,  and  I 
w'ill  feed  thee  at  Jerusalem.’  And  Barzi¬ 
lai  said  :  ‘  How'  long  have  I  to  live,  that  I 
should  go  up  with  the  King  unto  Jeru¬ 
salem  ?  I  am  this  day  four-score  years 
old,  and  can  I  discern  l)etw'een  good  and 
evil  ?  Can  thy  servant  taste  wliat  I  eat, 
or  what  I  drink  ?  Can  I  hear  any  more 
the  voice  of  singing  men  and  of  singing 
women?  Thy  servant  will  go  a  little  way 
over  Jordan  with  the  King.  Then  let 
thy  servant,  I  pray  thee,  turn  back  again, 
that  I  may  die  in  mine  own  city,  and  be 
buried  by  the  grave  of  my  father  and  of 
my  mother.’  ” 


from  the  Ecleetie  Berlew. 
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Canon  Stanley  has  given  us,  among  oth¬ 
er  marvelous  sketches,  the  outlines  of  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  characters  in  eccle¬ 
siastical  history.  We  had  know'n  Nikon 
before,  in  the  luminous  pages  of  Moura- 
vieff;  we  had  seen  certain  memorials  of 
him  in  his  own  hero-worshiping  llussia — 
memorials  w'hich,  once  seen,  are  not  easily 
forgotten.  A  dim  idea  had  sometimes 
visited  us,  that  he  might  be  made  to 


*  Leeturu  on  the  Hietory  of  the  Eaetern  Church. 
Bt  a.  P.  Stanlet,  D.D.  Murray.  1861. 

A  Hietory  of  the  Church  of  Rueeia.  By  A.  N. 
MouRAYTErr.  Translated  by  the  Ret.  R.  W.  Black- 
MOORB,  Chaplain  to  the  Ruuian  Company.  Oxford ; 
J.  H.  Parker. 


serve  as  a  representative  character,  and 
take  his  place  between  Vladimir  and  Peter 
the  Great,  as  the  central  figure  of  a  Trio, 
around  whose  names  the  history  and  fates 
of  the  Russian  Church  might  be  made  to 
revolve.  But  what  w'.as  to  us  raer^  a 
fleeting  possibility,  the  author  of  J^t- 
em  Churches  has  actually  accomjdish- 
ed  ;  and  accomplished  in  a  manner  which 
relieves  criticism  of  every  part  of  its  func¬ 
tion  but  that  of  perfect  praise.  The  read¬ 
er  who  would  wish  to  have  a  complete 
idea  of  the  Eastern  Church,  as  revived 
and  full  of  energy  in  the  Russian  Empire, 
should  first  read  carefully  Stanley’s  vol¬ 
ume,  then  study  and  digest  the  venerable 
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History  of  Mouravieff,  and  afterward  go 
on,  if  opportunity  serve,  to  the  later  work 
of  the  same  author,  W'hich  treats  of  the 
doctrine  and  discipline  of  the  orthodox 
community. 

We  propose  to  give  a  brief  sketch  of  the 
Patriarch  Nikon,  whose  history  bridges 
over  the  chasm  between  the  earlier  and 
the  later  ecclesiastical  history  of  Russia, 
and  the  full  studv  of  whose  strange  story 
would  furnish  a  Icey  for  the  interpretation 
of  most  of  the  phenomena  of  Russian  re¬ 
ligious  life.  Ilis  claims  to  occupy  the  cen¬ 
tral  and  representative  place  may  soon  be 
summoned  up.  His  history  spans  the 
W'hole  age  of  the  Patriarchate  of  jIoscow, 
as  interposed  between  the  Metropolitans 
of  earlier,  and  the  Holy  Governing  Synod 
of  later,  times.  He  summed  up  in  his  own 
person  what  may  be  called  the  Middle 
Ages  of  Russian  Chnrch  history.  His  life  I 
and  work  present  all  that  answers  in  that  I 
community  to  the  Reformation  in  Western  j 
Christendom.  Moreover,  he  combined  in  | 
his  ecclesiastical  character,  more  perfectly  I 
than  any  other  m.an  ever  did,  devotion 
to  the  Orthodox  Greek  Faith  with  the  i 
maintenance  of  the  independence  of  the  I 
Russian  Patriarchate.  Finally,  his  own  | 
personal  characteristics  present  a  medley  I 
of  qualities  such  as  do  not  appear  else-  j 
where  in  history,  and  could  not  have  been 
blended  in  any  other  country  than  the 
Russia  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

Nikon  was  born  of  very  humble  parents 
in  the  district  of  Nljgoro<l.  His  birth  is 
genferally  assigned  to  the  year  1605  ;  there¬ 
fore  we  may  for  convenience  reckon  his 
years  by  those  of  the  century,  the  greater  ! 
part  of  which  he  filled  with  his  turbulent  1 
influence.  From  his  earliest  dawn  of  life  | 
he  seems  to  have  been  trained — under  I 
W’hose  auspices  can  never  now  be  known  ' 
— to  the  ministry  of  the  Church,  lie 
very  early  learned  to  read  the  Scriptures ; 
and,  possibly  inflamed  by  the  stirring 
spirit  of  certain  passages  of  the  gospels  to 
which  his  attention  would  be  most  direct¬ 
ed,  he  left  his  home  secretly,  while  very 
young,  to  become  a  monk  in  the  Jeltovo<l- 
sky  convent.  He  w’as  made  successively 
deacon  and  priest ;  married,  became  the 
father  of  several  children,  and  served  for 
some  time  as  a  parish  priest  in  Moscow. 
At  this  time,  the  influence  of  his  father 
seems  to  have  governed  his  actions,  and 
to  have  overcome  his  strong  bias  to  the 
m  onastic  life.  But  the  loss  of  all  his  child- 
ren,  after  a  married  life  of  ten  years,  was 
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interpreted  as  a  call  of  Providence  to  both 
himself  and  his  partner.  His  wife  con¬ 
sented  to  their  separation,  and  entered  a 
convent ;  while  he  went  his  way  to  the 
most  northern  laura  (or  monastery)  in  the 
land — that  of  Zosimus  amidst  the  ice  of 
Solovetsky — and  there  put  himself  under 
severe  discijdine.  But  his  thoroughly  ori¬ 
ental  idea  of  the  monastic  life  was  not  sat¬ 
isfied  by  the  comparatively  gentle  rule  of 
Zosimus ;  and  he  found  for  himself  a  still 
wilder  solitude  on  the  island  of  Anzer  in 
the  White  Sea,  where  he  could  tame  his  gi¬ 
gantic  body,  and  discipline  his  ferocious 
spirit,  after  the  straitest  regimen  of  the 
fathers.  He  thought  he  had  thus  re- 
nouneed  the  world  ;  and,  in  premature  ex¬ 
ultation  of  victory,  assumed  the  name  Ni¬ 
kon.  There  he  spent  some  time  as  in  a 
living  grave  ;  leaving  it  only  twice,  once 
to  overcome  his  frailer  wife’s  reluctance  to 
the  final  tonsure,  and  once  to  collect  alms 
in  Moscow  for  his  monastery.  The  spend¬ 
ing  of  this  money  led  to  some  internal  dis¬ 
sension,  the  issue  of  which  w'as  Nikon’s 
resolution  to  depart.  For  the  third  and 
last  time  he  left  the  island,  in  a  leaky  boat ; 
with  difficulty  escaped  a  storm,  and  found 
a  refuge  in  another  island  in  the  river 
Onega,  astonishing  another  set  of  monks 
by  the  extraordinary  severity  of  his  life. 

Upon  the  death  of  their  sui)erior,  Nikon 
was  j>er8uaded  by  the  w'hole  community 
to  go  to  Novogorod  for  consecration  to 
the  degree  of  Hegumen  or  Prior.  It  was 
not  long  after  this,  that  he  was  obliged  in 
his  new  capacity  to  visit  Moscow.  There 
he  w’as  seen  by  the  young  Czar.  Alexis 
was  struck  by  his  noble  bight — Nikon 
stood  seven  feet ;  he  was  also  fascinated 
by  his  powerful  eloquence ;  and,  having 
heard  the  report  of  his  holy  life,  the  mon¬ 
arch’s  gentle  and  impressible  soul  Avas  ir-  ( 
resistibly  attJiched  to  Nikon.  He  resolved 
to  have  him  at  all  costs  as  his  companion 
and  counselor. 

Alexis  was  the  son  of  Michael,  the  first 
Czar  of  the  house  of  Romanoff,  the  pres¬ 
ent  ruling  dynasty  of  Russia.  In  the  year 
1613,  the  Russians  had  passed  safely 
through  the  most  important  crisis  in  their 
national  history.  Through  the  influenc<“ 
of  the  patriarch  and  the  clergy,  a  general 
insurrection  against  the  Poles — who  then 
were  the  oppressors,  as  they  have  since 
been  the  oppressed — had  been  organized, 
the  foreigners  were  overcome  and  ejected, 
and  the  erown  was  given  to  the  patriarch’s 
son.  The  foundations  of  the  monarchy 
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were  laid  afresh  ;  the  nation  w'as  reorgan¬ 
ized.  The  Russian  empire  then  began  its 
real  history.  Alexis,  the  second  Czar,  in¬ 
herited  the  promises  of  a  brilliant  future. 
He  had  just  begun  his  reign  when  he  first 
met  Nikon,  and  the  events  of  his  long  and 
})rospcrou8  government  of  thirty  years 
were  very  much  influenced  by  that  event. 
Nikon  was,  during  many  years  of  it,  the 
real  director  of  public  affairs. 

From  that  hour  the  fortunes  of  Alexis 
and  Nikon  were  indissolubly  united.  It 
was  more  tha»  mere  friendship  that  sprang 
up  between  them ;  it  w'as  a  mutual  sense 
of  being  necessary  to  each  other.  Hither¬ 
to,  Alexis  had  meekly  reigned,  without 
any  vigor  in  his  councils  or  remarkable 
success  in  his  policy ;  Nikon  was  the  very 
man  to  infuse  energy  and  command  suc¬ 
cess.  Hitherto,  Nikon  had  been  vainlv 
laboring  to  extinguish  an  ambition  which 
was  inextinguishable  by  any  processes 
which  he  w.as  likely  to  .adopt ;  Alexis  was 
the  monarch  who  would  open  his  way  to 
supreme  ecclesisistical  power,  and  the  grat¬ 
ification  of  every  proud  instinct  of  his  na¬ 
ture.  Although  they  were  afterward  sej)- 
arated,  estranged,  and  enemies  in  ,aj)j)ear- 
ance,  in  the  depth  of  their  hearts  there 
reigned  a  mutual  love  to  the  last.  The 
first  mark  of  his  sovereign’s  favor  was 
his  appointment  to  be  archimandrite  of  the 
Novosptissky  monastery  —  the  burying- 
place  of  the  Czar's  ancestors.  This  was 
the  beginning  of  Nikon’s  worldly  great¬ 
ness,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  end  of  his 
peace.  In  the  government  of  his  new 
charge,  he  did  not  relax  his  vigilant  watch 
over  himself;  his  moiuistic  .austerities 
would  have  been  approved  of  even  by 
Basil,  and  his  attendance  upon  all  the 
services  w.as  still,  as  it  continued  to  the 
end  of  his  life,  punctilious  and  exemplary. 
But  he  was  too  near  his  now  .and  exalted 
friends  to  be  safe.  Alexis,  himself  the 
grandson  of  a  p.atriarch,  set  his  affection 
upon  the  new  Archimandrite,  .and  inarketl 
him  out  for  future  honors,  even  the  highest. 
He  made  no  secret  of  his  partiality.  Ni¬ 
kon  became  his  constant  companion  and 
counselor ;  they  discussed  together  jdans 
for  Church  and  State,  the  development  of 
which  filled  future  years ;  and  by  sure  de¬ 
grees  the  monk  rose  to  be  the  prime  min¬ 
ister  of  Russia.  Before  he  had  been  three 
years  archimandrite,  he  became  the  medi¬ 
ator  between  the  Czar  and  the  jicople,  and 
scarcely  ever  entered  his  sovereign’s  pres¬ 
ence  without  a  number  of  jx'titions  gather¬ 


ed  up  on  the  way.  Just  at  that  time,  the 
metropolitan  seat  of  Novogorod  became 
vacant;  the  Czar  instantly  conferred  it 
upon  his  favorite ;  and  the  Patriarch  Pai- 
sius,  then  on  a  begging  expedition  to  Mos¬ 
cow,  consecrated  him  to  his  new  office. 

Tlie  five  years  that  he  was  Metroimlitan 
of  Novogorod  were  years  of  vigorous, 
practical  reform,  and  comparative  peace. 
Unusual  authority  was  given  him  in  his 
diocese.  Not  only  had  he  jurisdiction 
over  all  the  spiritual  concerns  of  the  prov¬ 
ince  ;  but  in  all  civil  causes  also  which  af¬ 
fected  the  monks,  the  clergy,  and  manors 
of  the  Church  he  w.as  made  supreme. 
Amongst  the  other  marks  of  confidence 
which  Alexis  conferred  upon  him,  was  the 
right  of  entering  the  prisons,  and  releas¬ 
ing  .all  whom  he,  on  personal  examination, 
migtit  deem  innocent.  Tliis  gave  free 
scope  to  a  certain  rough  sense  both  of  jus¬ 
tice  and  mercy  which  his  history  exhibits. 
Opportunities  constantly  occurred  for  te.st- 
ing  his  true  character,  and  bringing  out  its 
finer  parts.  For  instance,  a  famine  visit¬ 
ed  Novogorod,  and  during  the  whole  time 
that  it  raged,  the  poor  were  fed  in  his 
court-yard.  He  was  indefatigable  also  in 
visiting  the  hospit.als,  and  in  all  those  mer¬ 
ciful  attentions  to  the  affiicted  which  go 
so  far  to  counterbalance  the  asperities  of 
an  eccentric  n.ature.  His  courage  was  equal 
to  his  benevolence.  A  miserable  insurrec¬ 
tion  broke  out  in  some  p.arts  of  his  prov¬ 
ince  ;  and,  while  in  other  districts  the 
voivodes  were  put  to  death  by  the  rebels, 
in  Novogorod  tne  Metropolitan  made  him¬ 
self,  as  it  were,  the  scapegoat  for  the  pop¬ 
ular  violence.  He  concealed  in  his  p.alace 
the  voivode  Prince  Khilkoff,  went  out  to 
the  insurgent  populace,  and  was  left,  for 
dead  in  the  square.  "When  partially  re¬ 
vived,  he  had  spirit  enough  to  head  a 

Iirocession  with  the  Cross,  and  to  cele- 
irate  the  liturgy  in  that  part  of  the  city 
where  the  insurrection  was  raging.  His 
firmness  disarmed  the  rebels,  although  it 
did  not  prevent  their  entering  into  trea¬ 
sonable  correspondence  vith  the  Swedes. 
Finding  out  their  trc.achery,  he  denounced 
them  in  the  cathedral,  and  awaited  for  his 
death.  But  the  people  Avere  completely 
overpowered  by  the  self-renunciation  of 
their  pastor,  and  soon  applied  to  him  for 
his  spiritual  absolution  and  the  pardon  of 
the  Czar. 

It  was  during  this  time  also  that  he  re¬ 
hearsed  those  measures  of  reform  which 
afterward  MTought  a  revolution  in  the  re- 
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ligioas  rtatc  of  Russia,  and  procured  his 
own  downfall.  The  measures,  how'ever, 
which  he  adopted  as  Metropolitan,  were 
such  as  brought  upon  him  no  general  in¬ 
dignation,  and  ma<m  but  few'  enemies;  the 
changes  which  in  due  time  raised  up  so 
many  enemies  against  him  were  of  another 
kind,  and  pertained  rather  to  ceremonial 
observance.  In  Novogorod  he  began  a 
practice  w’hich  had  .almost  been  disused 
amongst  the  spiritual  descendants  of  Chry¬ 
sostom  and  Basil — that  of  public  jtreach- 
ing  in  the  Church.  He  was  gifted  with 
all  the  requisites  that  go  to  m.ake  an  or¬ 
ator  ;  and,  when  he  undertook  the  task  of 
instructing  and  edifying  his  flock  by  pul¬ 
pit  addresses,  he  put  such  spirit  into  the 
work  that  the  people  thronged  to  hear 
him  from ‘all  parts,  and  from  great  dis¬ 
tances.  The  select  instructions  appointed 
for  the  day,  and  the  unctuous  extracts 
from  the  menology,  were  laid  aside;  and, 
instead  of  them,  he  gave  the  people  the 
free  outpourings  of  an  impetuous  and  fiery 
heart.  This  w'as  a  re\'ival  almost  w'orthy 
to  be  called  a  Reformation  ;  and,  had  the 
doctrine  preached  been  a§  pure  as  the 
spirit  of  the  preacher  was  earnest,  Luther 
might  have  had,  a  century  after  his  own  1 
time,  an  Eastern  coadjutor  in  Nikon.  Hut 
the  Ke.al  of  the  great  preacher — for  such, 
by  all  accounts,  he  was — spent  itself  on 
the  denunciation  of  moral  abuses  of  the 
grosser  kind,  and  on  the  enforcement  of 
observances  merely  ritual  and  ceremonial. 
He  preached  against  drunkenness,  the 
heremtary  and  rooted  vice  of  the  Musco¬ 
vites,  whether  laity  or  clergy;  and  con¬ 
firmed  his  preaching  by  the  “  hedgehog  ” 
hand  of  discipline.  But  he  preached  with 
almost  equal  vigor  about  C'hurch-plate, 
furniture,  and  vestments ;  and  made  his  ca¬ 
thedral  ring  with  his  denunciations  of  the 
abuses  w’hich  had  been  the  slow  growth 
of  ages.  It  hatl  become  the  practice  to 
save  time  by  carrying  on  several  parts  of 
the  service  at  once.  Thus,  while  the  choir 
was  singing  its  function,  the  litany  w'ould 
be  hurried  through  on  the  opposite  side. 
Nikon  put  .an  end  to  this  abuse  through¬ 
out  his  diocese,  and  had  influence  enough 
with  the  Czar  to  obt.ain  its  suppression 
every  where  else.  He  imported  also  a 
more  harmonious  style  of  singing,  bor¬ 
rowed  from  the  ancient  chants  of  Kieflf  and 
Greece — the  early  liegiuning  of  that  vocal 
music  for  which  the  Russian  service  h.as 
since  become  distinguished.  It  w’as  at  this 
time  that  he  also  began  a  careful  collation 
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I  of  the  current  corrupt  copies  of  the  Scrip¬ 
ture,  w’ith  the  ancient  Slavonic  version  m 
1  its  purest  fonn  ;  and,  so  far  as  the  narr.a- 
tives  of  tliis  part  of  his  life  can  be  depend¬ 
ed  on,  the  work  of  Nikon,  as  Metropolitan 
of  Novogorod,  was  that  of  an  earnest, 
strenuous,  large-hearted,  and  fearless  re¬ 
former  of  all  kinds  of  abuses. 

During  these  years — while  Strafford, 
and  Laud,  and  diaries,  w'cre  fulfilling 
their  course  in  England — Alexis  and  N  i- 
kon  were  of  one  heart  and  of  one  soul. 
It  w.as  not  without  a  pang  that  Alexis 
suflTered  his  friend  to  leave  Moscow  to  take 
possession  of  his  see.  Every  w’inter  dur¬ 
ing  the  five  years,  the  Metrojiolitan  was  in¬ 
vited  to  partake  of  the  monarch’s  hospital¬ 
ity,  and  to  direct  his  counsels.  To  make 
his  traveling  agreeable,  Alexis  gave  him 
the  picturesque  Lake  of  Valdai,  on  a 
w'oody  island  of  which  he  founded  one  of 
his  many  monasteries,  taking  for  his  mod¬ 
el  a  Russian  monastery  on  Mount  Athos 
—  the  sacred  mountain  of  the  Greek 
C'hnrch.  But  whilst  he  w’as  receiving  all 
these  proofs  of  the  Czar’s  favor,  he  was 
unconsciously  sowing  the  seeds  of  envy 
in  the  mind  of  the  aged  Patriarch  of  Mos- 
j  cow,  and  the  prelates  who  w'ere  around 
him.  But  he  pursued  his  course — as  yet 
a  thoroughly  honest  one — w'ith  steadfast 
singleness  of  purpose. 

An  interlude  occurs  here  in  the  ann.als 
of  his  life,  which  abounds  in  singular  con¬ 
trast  with  his  high-minded  reforms  ;  and, 
<08  it  illustrates  the  abject  superstition  of 
the  Greek  Church  of  that  time,  w'c  will 
give  it,  somewhat  .abridged,  in  the  words 
of  the  historian  Mouravieff* : 

“  In  the  mean  time,  the  Metropolitan  Nikon, 
who  had  formerly  been  a  monk  there  himself, 
had  been  dispatched  to  the  Solovetsky  monas¬ 
tery  on  a  mission  of  entreaty  from  the  Czar  to 
the  relics  of  Philip,  that  tliat  great  prelate  would 
remove  from  the  place  of  his  rest,  and  come  to 
Moscow  to  absolve  the  spirit  of  John  (Ivan  the 
Terrible)  who  slept  there,  and  who  had  been 
the  cause  of  his  martyrdom.  This  the  mild 
Alexis  besought  of  him,  as  if  pleading  to  a  liv¬ 
ing  man  for  a  living  offender ;  and  Philip  re¬ 
moved,  at  his  request,  and  again  came  over  the 
waters  of  the  White  Sea,  which  he  had  already 
crossed  over  once  in  his  coffin,  as  in  a  funeral- 
boat.  Nikon  was  the  steersman ;  and  he  again 
ut  in  at  the  desert  island  where  he  had  once 
een  saved  from  his  leaky  vessel.-  Informing 
the  Gaar  from  time  to  time  of  his  progress, 
Nikon  continued  his  way  by  water  from  the 
convent  of  St  Cyril  to  Yaroslava,  and  by  land 
from  thence  to  the  Lavra.  He  had  then  no 
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presentiment  that,  thirty  years  later,  he  him¬ 
self,  after  haring  experienced  all  the  inconsist¬ 
ency  of  human  fortune,  was  to  return,  an  exile 
and  a  prisoner,  by  that  same  road  to  the  con- 
Tent  of  the  New  Jerusalem,  alive  as  far  as  Yar¬ 
oslava,  and  the  remainder  of  the  way  after 
death.  The  young  Czar  and  Barlaam,  the  aged 
and  decrepid  Metropolitan  of  RostoiT,  hastened 
to  meet  the  relics  of  St.  Philip  at  the  gates  of 
the  capital ;  but  Barlaam  gave  way  and  died  be¬ 
fore  be  reached  them,  from  the  weight  of  years 
and  excessive  joy.  Many  signs  of  healing 
marked  the  solemn  return  of  Philip  to  his  former 
ecclesiastical  diocese:  he  stood,  as  it  were,  again, 
though  in  his  coffin,  on  the  spot  from  whence 
be  had  rebuked  John  ;  and  they  who  were  suf¬ 
fering  from  any  plague  or  sickness,  as  before 
they  who  were  oppressed,  now  docked  to  him 
as  to  a  living  fountain  of  relief.  It  seemed  as 
if  Philip,  from  his  patriarchal  chair,  again  ruled 
the  Church  of  all  Russia,  there  being,  at  that 
time,  no  other  head :  the  patriarch  Joseph  and 
the  guardsman  of  the  vacant  see  were  both 
dead.” 

Those  were  not  the  only  relics  trans- 

Fortofl  at  this  time  to  Moscow.  Job  and 
lermogones  likewise  permitted  their  “un- 
cornipted  bodies”  to  be  translated.  The 
body  of  the  j)eople,  as  well  as  the  clergy, 
were  transported  with  delight  at  having 
these  three  holy  phantoms  to  fill  up  the 
vacant  seat.  Meanwhile  all  things  con¬ 
spired  to  mark  out  Nikon  as  the  living 
patriarch,  who  was  to  displace  this  intan¬ 
gible  ruler.  He  was  the  senior  metropo¬ 
litan,  he  was  by  far  the  ablest  man  in  the 
Russian  Church  ;  and  he  was  the  jire- 
eminent,  and,  indeed,  the  only  favorite  of 
the  Kmperor.  Hut  Nikon  stoutly  resisted 
all  entreaties,  and  not  only  on  the  tiolo 
episcopari  principle ;  for  he  was  very  w’ell 
aware  that  his  spirit  of  reform  was  dis¬ 
tasteful  to  most  of  the  clergy ;  and  that 
his  preference  for  the  Greek  Church  in  all 
cases  in  which  Greek  usages  came  into 
collision  with  Russian  antiquity  w'ould  in¬ 
volve  him  in  endless  difficulties.  Tlie  in¬ 
novation  which  had  been  barely  tolerated 
in  the  metropolitan  would  be  unendurable 
in  the  patriarch.  And  the  boyars  or  no¬ 
bles  who  had  been  already  disposed  to  re¬ 
sent  the  influence  which  he  exerted  over 
the  Czar  from  a  distance,  would  not  be 
likely  to  submit  with  good  grace  to  see 
the  ecclesiastical  favorite  always  at  the 
right  hand  of  the  throne.  ^Moreover,  it 
would  be  unjust  to  forget  that  Nikon 
had  been  sincere  and  ardent  in  his  en¬ 
deavor  to  conquer  himself,  and  to  subdue 
his  own  worldliness  and  ambition.  Had 
he  been  allowed  to  persist  in  lus  refusal, 


it  would  have  been  better  for  himself :  his 
name  would  not  have  taken  so  prominent 
a  place  in  Russian  history  ;  but  he  would 
have  probably  seen  the  end  of  his  days  in 
peace.  Rut  the  aflection  of  the  Emperor 
prevailed.  On  a  set  day,  in  the  presence 
of  the  full  Council  and  Synod,  and  before 
the  relics  of  Philip,  Alexis  conjured  him 
in  the  most  passionate  terms  not  to  leave 
the  Chun-h  of  Russia  in  widowhood,  with¬ 
out  a  pastor.  Nikon  no  longer  resisted. 
After  exacting  an  oath  from  them  all  that 
they  would  honor  him  as  their  true  shej)- 
herd  and  spiritual  father,  and  sutler  him 
to  regulate  the  affiiirs  of  the  Church,  he 
yielded  to  his  fate,  and  accepted  the  su¬ 
preme  dignity  of  the  patriarchate  a.d. 
1652. 

Nikon  governed  the  Ru8.sian  Church  as 
.atriarch  of  Moscow  six  years ;  and  for 
.alf  of  th.at  time  mav  be  said  to  have  gov¬ 
erned  the  Russian  fcmpire.  These  years 
were  the  most  brilliant  of  the  long  reign 
of  Alexis ;  and  every  event,  whether  of 
domestic  government  or  connected  with 
foreign  relations,  during  that  period,  bore 
the  impress  of  the  patriarch’s  genius.  He 
was  nearer  to  the  sovereign  than  any 
other  man ;  he  became  the  go<lfather  of  the 
royal  children ;  and  monarch  and  subject 
entered  into  a  solemn  vow  never  and  un¬ 
der  no  circumstances  to  desert  one  ano¬ 
ther.  The  C’zar  accompanied  his  army  in  the 
Polish  war,  which  began  in  1654,  and  left 
his  family  and  the  whole  kingdom  in  the 
charge  of  the  patriarch  ;  the  boyars  being 
reipiired  to  do  nothing  without  his  advice. 
In  the  midst  of  the  brilliant  successes 
which  did  so  much  toward  bringing  back 
White  and  Little  Russia  to  the  realm,  a 
pestilence  broke  out,  and  raged  fearfully 
in  ^loscow.  There  were  not  living  enough 
to  bury  the  dead ;  and  it  was  at  this  try¬ 
ing  juncture  that  the  true  greatness  of 
Nikon’s  character  shone  out.  He  issued 
a  tranquillizing  pastoral  letter,  and  pre¬ 
scribed  all  manner  of  precautions  and 
directions  of  the  greatest  importance  ; 
while  he  himself  moved  about  from  one 
monastery  to  another  with  the  royal  fa¬ 
mily,  which  he  had  the  happiness  of  pre 
senting  to  the  Czar  in  perfect  safety.  The 
gratitude  of  Alexis  knew  no  bounds  ;  but 
the  only  substantial  token  of  it  that  he 
could  think  of  w.as  the  bestowment  on  the 
patriarch  of  the  title  of  Great  Lord — a  title 
which  the  first  Romanoff*  had  bestowed 
on  his  own  father,  Phikaret,  but  which 
Nikon  felt  to  be  inappropriate  and  danger- 
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ous  in  his  own  case,  and  vainly  endeavored 
to  repudiate.  Ambitious  as  the  Patriarch 
was,  his  ambition  did  not  aspire  to  deck 
itself  with  titles ;  and  he  could  allege,  in 
the  time  of  his  degradation,  that  he  had 
never  received  any  such  fulsome  flatteries 
by  his  own  consent. 

Important  as  were  Nikon’s  counsels  to 
the  consolidation  and  enlargement  of  the 
empire,  it  was  his  ecclesiastical  reforms 
that  have  made  his  name  memorable.  In¬ 
deed,  so  thoroughly  vigorous  were  his 
measures,  that  they  have  constituted  an 
era  the  most  important  in  the  annals  of  the 
Hussian  Church.  The  six  years  of  his 
patriarchate  w'on  for  him,  from  his  owm 
cotemporaries  and  from  posterity,  the  title 
of  Reformer ;  but  his  reforms  wrought 
ruin  to  himself.  This  w’ill  not  be  wondered 
at  by  those  who  read  the  annals  of  the 
time.  His  most  energetic  measures  of 
reform  w'ere  directed  to  the  suppression 
of  clerical  abuses  and  clerical  prejudices ; 
but  he  spared  no  oft'enders,  and  no  kind  of 
offense;  and  his  methoil  of  carrying  out  his 
reform  was  haughty,  rash,  and  im()olitic. 
During  the  absesjce  of  the  Czar,  otnlain  of 
the  most  eminent  nobles  in  the  realm  re¬ 
turned  from  the  Polish  campaign  with 
some  Icons  and  pictures  of  Latin  device, 
and  set  up  some  instrumental  music  in 
their  houses.  Into  them  the  Patriarch 
sent  his  inquisitors ;  heaped  together  all 
the  offending  matters,  publicly  rebuked 
the  evil-4loers,  and  committed  the  pretty 
innovations  to  the  flames.  But  the  clerical 
malefactors  were  most  hardly  dealt  with. 
The  Russian  historian,  whom  we  have 
mainly  followed,  seems  at  this  point  too 
lenient ;  and  we  shall,  therefore,  turn  to 
Canon  Stanley’s  p.ages  for  a  more  correct ' 
account  of  Nikon’s  dealings  with  the  in- ' 
ferior  delinquents :  ' 

“First,  it  is  impossible  not  to  be  struck  ■ 
by  the  savage  spirit  in  which  he  fulfilled  his  j 
task.  We  are  not  altogether  accustomed  to 
rough  action  and  speech  in  Martin  Luther  and 
John  Knox ;  but  we  must  expect  something  | 
more  in  the  Scythian  atmosphere  of  Russia,  j 
Again  I  refer  to  the  journal  of  Archdeacon  | 
Paul.  ‘  He  was,’  says  the  Archdeacon,  *  a  very  i 
butcher  among  the  clergy.  His  janissaries  are  ’ 
perpetually  going  round  the  city ;  and  when  j 
they  find  any  priest  or  monk  in  a  state  of  in- 1 
toxication,  they  carry  him  to  prison,  strip  him,  ' 
and  scourge  him.  His  prisons  are  full  of  them,  ' 
galled  with  heavy  chains  and  logs  of  wood  on  ! 
Uteir  necks  and  legs,  or  they  sift  flour  day  and  ! 
night  in  the  bakehouse.’  The  deserts  of  Siberia  I 
were  filled  with  dissolute  clergy,  banished  there 
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with  their  wives  and  children.  An  instance  is 
recorded  hardly  credible,  but  too  characteristic 
to  be  omitted,  perhaps  not  so  much  of  his  wild 
severity  as  of  his  barbarian  humor.  It  was  at 
one  of  the  numerous  banquets,  attended  by  the 
patriarch  of  Antioch,  that  Nikon,  partly  to 
show  off  the  wonders  of  bis  master’s  vast  do¬ 
minions,  partly  to  satisfy  the  curiosity  of  his 
own  inquisitive  mind,  called  before  him  thirty 
chiefs  of  a  distant  Kalmuck  tribe,  called,  from 
the  appearance  of  their  physiognomies,  the 
j  dog-faced  tribe,  or  (as  a  euphemism)  the  tribe 
of  the  dog-faced  saint,  St  Christopher. 

I  “  As  soon  as  they  entered,  the  whole  assem- 
j  bly  was  struck  with  horror.  They  bared  their 
'  beads,  and  bowed  to  the  Patriarch  with  great 
I  veneration,  crouching  to  the  ground  all  in  a 
lump,  like  pigs.  After  various  questions  as  to 
their  mode  of  life,  and  traveling,  and  warfare, 
he  said :  *  Is  it  really  true  that  you  cat  the  flesh 
of  men?’  They  laughed,  and  answered:  ’We 
eat  our  dead,  and  wo  eat  dogs;  how,  then, 
should  we  not  eat  men  ?’  He  said :  ’  How  do 
j  you  eat  men  ?’  They  replied :  ‘  When  we  have 
conquered  a  man,  wo  cut  away  his  nose,  and 
I  then  carve  him  into  pieces  and  eat  him.’  He 
;  said  :  ’  I  have  a  man  hero  who  deserves  death  ; 
i  I  will  send  for  him  and  present  him  to  you,  that 
I  you  may  eat  him.’  Hereupon  they  began 
earnestly  to  entreat  him,  saying :  ‘  Good  lord, 

I  whenever  you  have  any  men  deserving  of  death, 

;  do  not  trouble  yourself  about  their  guilt  or 
j  their  punishment ;  but  give  them  us  to  eat,  and 
you  will  do  as  a  great  kindness.’ 

“  The  unfortunate  victim  with  whom  Nikon 
intended  ‘o  play  off  this  experiment  was  no  less 
:  a  person  than  the  Metropolitan  of  Mira.  It  hap- 
:  pened  that,  amidst  other  ’  odious  deformities’  of 
!  himself  and  bis  companions,  on  a  recent  visit  to 
I  Moscow,  they  were  found  smoking  tobacco,  and 
!  all,  except  himself,  were  sent  into  banishment 
:  Nikon  was  still,  however,  enraged  against  him; 

;  ‘for,’  says  the  Syrian  Archdeacon,  ‘no  crime 
I  with  him  is  ever  forgiven ;  and  he  now  sent  to 
!  have  him  brought  to  those  savages  that  they 
i  might  eat  him ;  but  he  was  not  to  be  found, 

I  having  hid  himself.’ 

I  “It  may  be  hoped,  however,  that  this  was 
only  a  severe  practical  jest;  for,  on  a  subse¬ 
quent  occasion,  when  the  Patriarch  saw  the  as¬ 
tonishment  of  the  Syrians  at  the  dog-faced  tribe, 

‘  he  came  forward,’  says  the  Archdeacon,  ‘  and, 
taking  me  by  the  hand,  led  me  before  the  min¬ 
isters  and  the  assembled  crowd,  called  the  sav¬ 
ages,  as  if  to  eat  me,  that  he  might  have  his 
laugh  and  sport  with  us,  whilst  I  was  shudder¬ 
ing  and  quaking  with  fear.  So,  also,  he  did 
with  others.’  One,  who  was  a  deacon,  he  ac¬ 
tually  delivered  into  their  hands.  As  soon  as 
they  laid  hold  of  him,  they  tore  his  clothes  to 
tatters  in  scrambling  for  him,  and  it  was  with 
difficulty  that  he  was  rescued,  by  redeem¬ 
ing  him  with  fish  and  money,  which  the  Patri¬ 
arch  gave  as  bis  price.  The  poor  deacon,  /rom 
fright  and  horror,  lay  ill  for  a  long  time  after¬ 
ward. 

“Another  still  more  serious  instance  is  re- 
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lated.  Three  deacons  had  married  again  after  | 
the  death  of  their  wives  by  the  plague.  As  soon  i 
as  the  i>a triarch  had  heard  of  this,  he  traund  | 
them  in  fetters,  and  sent  tlicm  ^jO  the  Trinity 
Monastery,  commanding  that  thej  should  be  con¬ 
fined  in  a  wooden  cell,  without  food,  till  they 
died  of  misery.  The  patriarch  of  Antioch  hap¬ 
pened  to  see  them  on  his  visit,  und  was  so  much 
troubled  by  their  tears  and  mc'ans,  that  he  in¬ 
terested  himself  on  their  belulf,  and  obtained 
their  liberty.  We  may  hope  *  hat  they,  like  the 
deacon  just  mentioned  in  the  hands  of  the  dog¬ 
faced  tribe,  were  placed  then-  rather  for  terror, 
than  with  any  deliberate  intention  of  fulfilling 
the  threat  IJut  the  incidents  are  worthy  of 
the  countryman  of  Ivan  >he  Terrible,  as  we 
have  seen,  and  of  Peter  t!'.o  Great,  as  we  shall 
see." — Stanley^  p.  419. 

It  is  hanl  for  us  to  enter  into  the  feel¬ 
ings  of  Nikon  in  relation  to  the  reforms 
w'liich  he  endeavon  d  to  effect  in  the  8t‘rv- 
ice-Ilooks  of  the  Russian  Church.  We 
are  in  no  danger  of  mistaking  them  for 
real  refV)rm8 ;  but  we  are  apt  to  under¬ 
value  their  imp«»rtance  in  relation  to  the 
people  amongst  whom  they  were  intro-_ 
dneed.  The  petty  changt's  which  Nikon 
ma«le  were  ciianges  of  immense  signifi¬ 
cance  in  the  eyes  of  his  cotemj)orarie8 ; 
and,  althougi-i  they  had  the  sanction  of 
the  whole  cthodox  Creek  Church,  they 
were  only  hy  slow  degrees  received  in 
Russia;  and  their  reception  was  the  oc¬ 
casion  of  the  largest  and  most  influential 
sect  of  Dissenters  in  the  empire.  A  few 
words  wi!l  explain  the  extent  of  Nikon’s 
reforms  in  this  department. 

The  R  ussians  received  not  only  their  old 
version  of  the  Scriptures,  but  also  their 
Liturgies  and  Confessions,  from  the  Greek 
Church.  The  oKl  Slavonic  translations, 
howevi-r,  had,  in  the  course  of  multitudes 
of  manuscript  editions,  been  defaced  by 
seriou-*  errors  and  changes  of  greater  or 
less  import.'ince.  These  changes — some 
of  them  the  result  of  mere  accident,  others 
of  them  intentional — had  not  lx?en  alto¬ 
gether  unnoticed.  In  the  days  of  Ivan 
the  Terrible,  the  evil  had  IxKjn  loudly 
complained  of ;  but  the  Council  of  the 
Hundred  Chapters  had  found  itself  quite 
unable  to  devise  any  cure  for  it.  No¬ 
thing  less  than  the  combination  of  learn¬ 
ing,  vigor,  ami  enthusiasm,  which  met  in 
Nikon,  could  suflice  for  the  undertaking 
of  so  serious  a  task.  His  first  care  was 
to  procure  from  the  various  Russian  con¬ 
vents,  and  from  the  celebrated  Creek 
monastery  on  Mount  Athos,  a  large  and 
miscellaneous  collection  of  manuscripts, 
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which,  to  the  number  of  more  than  four 
hundred,  are  still  presen'cd  in  the  patri¬ 
archal  library  of  Moscow,  and  occasional¬ 
ly  win  for  the  memory  of  Nikon  a  bless¬ 
ing  from  the  collators  in  the  service  of 
New  Testament  criticism.  He  then  pre¬ 
vailed  on  the  Czar  to  convoke  a  council, 
in  which  the  following  proposition  was 
carried,  alter  much  discussion  —  that 
“  whereas  in  the  new  books  printed  at 
Moscow',  there  are  found  many  discrepan¬ 
cies  from  the  ancient  Creek  and  Slavonic 
copies,  and  these  errors  have  come  from 
the  ignorance  of  transcribers  and  printers, 
this  council  deems  it  meet  and  right  to 
correct  the  new  books  by  the  old  Slavon¬ 
ic  and  Greeks  manuscrijds,  that  we  may 
in  all  things  follow  the  primitive  rule  of 
the  Church.” 

Simultaneously,  the  Patriarch  of  Con¬ 
stantinople,  Paisius,  convoked  the  (Jreek 
bishops,  and  confirmed  by  the  synodal  act 
the  decision  of  the  Council  of  Moscow; 
he  sent  also  a  copy  of  the  Nicene  Creed 
to  serve  as  an  immutable  model ;  and, 
withal,  gave  his  Russian  brother  a  little 
advice,  as  to  the  expediency'  of  cultivating 
a  tolerant  spirit,  which  it  w'ould  have  been 
w'ell  for  him  had  he  adopted.  He  W'as  ex¬ 
horted  to  make  all  changes  necessary  to 
make  the  faith  and  ritual  of  the  fifth  great 
patriarchate  harmonious  with  those  of  the 
other  four ;  but  by'  no  means  to  disturb 
the  peace  of  the  Church,  by  insisting  on 
uniformity  in  ever  particu.alar  of  minute  ob¬ 
servance.  Rut  Nikon  never  pondered  the 
expediencies ;  he  was  resolved  to  carry 
reform  down  to  the  very  hem  of  the  ritud 
garments  of  the  Church,  and  his  mad  zeal 
made  him  numberless  enemies,  who,  in 
due  time,  secured  his  dow'nfall.  Rut, 
4hough  his  desimtic  jiertinacity  in  trivial 
things  ruiticd  liim,  the  efiect  of  his  re¬ 
forms  in  greater  matters  has  been  benefi¬ 
cially  felt  to  a  certain  extent  down  to  the 
present  day. 

When  the  envoys  returned  with  the 
manuscripts,  Nikon  was  very  particular 
in  his  inmiiries  about  the  usages  of  the  or- 
tho<lox  East.  He  w'as  especially  anxi  .us 
respecting  the  jiosition  of  the  fingers  in 
making  the  sign  of  the  cross;  and  learned 
from  every  one  of  them  that  “  the  ortho¬ 
dox  Creek  Church,  from  the  very  begin¬ 
ning  dow’n  to  the  present  time,  has  al- 
w’ays  joined  together,  and  still  joins  to¬ 
gether,  to  make  the  sign  of  the  cross, 
the  three  first  large  fingers,  as  is  custom¬ 
ary  also  in  the  Russian.”  This  little  cir- 
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camstance  gives  a  significant  exemplifica¬ 
tion  of  the  extent  to  which  the  Oriental 
Churches  carried  their  notions  of  “re¬ 
form.”  The  Patriarch  was  as  vehement 
in  urging  conformity  on  this  point  as  on 
any  of  those  which  involved  the  most  im¬ 
portant  questions  of  morality.  Ilis  enor¬ 
mous  energy  was  devoted  to  the  rectifica¬ 
tion  of  a  multitude  of  petty  deviations 
from  Oriental  usage;  an  expenditure  of 
strength  upon  trifles  which  would  be 
scarcely  credible,  were  it  not  paralleled  in 
every  age  of  the  Christian  Church,  and  in 
almost  every  corner  of  Christendom.  At 
the  very  time  that  Nikon  was  sending  his 
agents  all  over  the  East  for  correct  copies 
of  Service-books,  and  insisting  with  des¬ 
potic  rigor  upon  benediction  with  three 
fingers  instead  of  two,  the  use  of  white 
altar-cloths  instead  of  embroidered  ones, 
kissing  pictures  twice  a  year,  signing  the 
cross  the  right  way,  making  the  precise 
inflections  at  the  reciting  of  the  Creed — 
Laud  and  his  party  were  introducing  the 
elements  of  similar  and  equally  ridiculous 
vexation  in  the  purer  English  Church. 
As  in  the  case  of  England,  the  changes  in¬ 
augurated  by  Nikon  were  resisted;  and 
the  resistance  has  continued  to  this  day. 
But  there  is  no  other  parallel  between  the 
two.  Nikon  was  the  Puritan ;  but  his 
Puritanism  was  the  clinging  to  old  usages, 
which  had  better  been  abolished  alto¬ 
gether  ;  or  rather  the  fighting  for  one 
kind  of  puerility  in  religious  observance 
instead  of  another. 

As  it  respects  the  vital  doctrines  of  the 
Christian  faith,  it  never  entered  into  the 
mind  of  Nikon,  or  any  other  theologian  of 
the  Russian  communion,  to  suppose  that 
the  orthodox  faith  needed  reform.  The 
Reformation  in  Western  Europe  had  been^ 
doing  its  work  for  a  whole  century  ;  but 
never  did  one  vibration  of  its  influence 
reach  Moscow.  The  more  Eastern  com¬ 
munities— or  the  Easteni  Church  proper — 
had  been  not  quite  so  insensible.  Besides 
sundry  other  proofs  that  a  movement  of 
inquiry  had  begun,  Cyril  Lucar,  patriarch 
of  Constantinople  just  before  Nikon’s  ele¬ 
vation,  was  disposed  to  throw  all  the 
weight  of  his  learning  and  position  into 
the  endeavor  to  promote  a  union  between 
Elastern  and  Western  Christendom.  He 

E rejected,  it  would  appear,  something 
ke  a  reformation  of  the  Eastern  Church 
on  Anglican  principles.  His  own  bias 
toward  the  leading  tenets  of  Protestant¬ 
ism  was  very  strong,  as  appears  from  the 


interesting  correspondence  that  passed 
between  him  and  Archbishops  Abbot  and 
Laud.  But  he  fell  a  sacrifice  to  the  bigot¬ 
ry  of  the  ignorant  Greeks,  prompted,  it  is 
supposed,  by  the  machinations  of  some 
French  Jesuits  in  Constantinople ;  he  was 
accused  of  treason,  and  put  to  death  by 
the  Sultan  in  1638.  His  death,  hoAvever, 
only  ended  in  one  way  M’hat  would  have 
found  its  end  in  another :  the  Orthodox 
East  is,  and  ever  has  aj)proved  itself,  in  a 
sense  unknown  even  to  the  Roman  Catho¬ 
lic  West,  unchangeable. 

The  most  directly  useful  of  all  the  re¬ 
forms  which  Nikon  labored  to  effect  was 
that  which  aimed  at  the  intellectual  eleva¬ 
tion  of  the  clergy.  No  part  of  Christen¬ 
dom  could  exhibit  such  woful  clerical  de¬ 
gradation  as  the  Russia  of  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century.  This  was  a  great  grief  to 
the  new  patriarch,  who,  with  all  his  Scy¬ 
thian  fierceness  and  hardness  of  temper, 
was  learned  and  intellectually  refined.  He 
labored  hard  to  rectify  the  evil.  All  the 
existing  colleges  and  seminaries  of  instruo- 
tion  were  remodeled,  new  ones  were 
founded,  and  every  encouragement  given 
to  learning.  Then  followed  the  requisi¬ 
tion  that  those  who  came  to  him  for  or¬ 
dination,  whether  as  deacons  or  priests, 
should  have  received  some  degree  of  edu¬ 
cation,  at  least,  that  they  should  be  able 
to  read  and  write.  He  never  ordained 
one  whom  he  did  not  examine  in  reading  ; 
and  .all  were  impressed  with  the  necessity 
of  regarding  public  exhortation  as  an  es- 
senti.al  part  oi  their  duty.  Nothing  in  the 
history  of  this  reinark.able  man  is  more 
honorable  to  him  than  his  earnest  endeav¬ 
or  to  restore  the  function  of  preaching  to 
the  Church.  His  were  the  first  sermons 
that  the  liussian  Church  had  heanl  for 
centuries.  The  garnilous  Archde.acon  of 
Antioch,  who  has  left  many  interesting 
records  of  a  visit  to  Russia  during  the 
patriarchate  of  Nikon,  frequently  de¬ 
scribes  his  amazement  and  alann  at  this 
innovation.  For  instance :  “  Remark,  bro¬ 
ther,  what  happened  now — an  occurrence 
which  surprised  .and  confused  our  under¬ 
standings.  It  w.as  th.at  so  far  were  they 
from  being  content  with  their  lengthened 
services,  that  the  deacon  brought  to  the 
Patriarch  the  Book  of  Lessons,  which 
they  opened  before  him ;  and  he  began  to 
read  the  lesson  for  the  day,  on  the  subject 
of  the  second  Advent :  and  not  only  did 
he  read  it,  but  he  preached  and  expound¬ 
ed  the  meaning  of  the  words  to  the  stand 
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ing  and  silent  assembly ;  until  onr  spirits 
were  broken  within  us  during  the  tedious 
while.  God  preserve  us  .and  save  us !” 
And  .again:  “The  P<atriarch  was  not  8,at- 
isfied  with  the  Kitual,  but  he  must  needs 
crown  all  with  an  admonition  and  copious 
sermon,  God  grant  him  moderation ! 
His  heart  did  not  ache  for  the  Emperor, 
nor  for  the  lender  infants,  standing  un¬ 
covered  in  the  intense  cold.  What  should 
we  say  to  this  in  our  country  ?”  To  still 
more  .advantage  does  the  preacher  appear 
in  the  following  extract.  Alexis  w.as 
going  to  fight  the  Poles :  “  The  Patriarch 
blessed  him,  and  then  stood  before  him, 
and  raised  his  voice  in  prayer  for  him, 
reading  a  beautiful  exordium,  with  para¬ 
bles  .and  proverbs  from  the  .ancients,  such 
as  how  (iod  granted  victory  to  Moses  and 
Pharaoh,  etc. ;  from  modern  history,  such 
as  the  victory  of  Const.antine  over  Max- 
imianus  and  Maxentius,  etc. ;  adding 
many  ex.aniffies  of  this  nature,  and  with 
much  prolixity  of  discourse  moving  on  at 
his  leisure,  like  a  copious  stream  of  flow¬ 
ing  water.  Xo  one  seemed  to  find  fault 
with  him,  or  be  tired  of  his  discourse ;  but 
all  were  silent  and  .attentive,  as  if  each 
were  a  slave  before  his  m.aster.” 

What  he  would  have  effected  for  the 
Russian  Church  it  is  hard  to  s.ay.  A  few 
years  of  such  willful  reformation  were 
enough  for  the  nobles  and  upjK*r  ebasses  of 
the  clergy.  No  sooner  had  the  Czar  re¬ 
turned  from  his  camp.aign  than  Nikon 
perceived  that  his  sun  w'as  beginning  to 
go  down.  The  nobles  banded  together 
to  prevent  his  resuming  his  |)er8onal  in¬ 
fluence  over  the  sovereign  ;  and  the  Tzar- 
itsa  herself,  whose  mind  had  been  e.a8ily 
poisoned  with  jealousy,  w.as  induced  to 
second  their  ende.avors.  They  found  am¬ 
ple  materi.als  for  the  accomplishment  of 
their  purpose.  The  Czar  was  not  a  little 
ruffled  by  the  Swedish  di8.asters  which  had 
followed  and  tarnished  his  Polish  vic¬ 
tories  ;  and  they  could  allege,  with  some 
truth,  that  Nikon’s  advice  had  induced 
the  Czar  to  refuse  Sweden’s  overtures  for 
an  alliance.  They  could  also  make  out  a 
strong  ease  from  the  .all  but  universal  dis¬ 
satisfaction  created  by  the  Patriarch’s  ex¬ 
cessive  severity.  By  slow  degrees,  the 
Czjir  was  weaned  from  his  absolute  de¬ 
pendence  upon  the  favorite  ;  and  one  by 
one  indignities  very  hard  to  l)e.ar  w'ere  in¬ 
flicted  u{)on  him.  The  monarch  met  him 
at  table  only  rarely,  and  their  private  con¬ 
sultations  were  entirely  discontinued.  By 


degrees,  some  of  Nikon’s  ecclesiastical  ap- 
{K)intment8  were  set  aside.  The  Monas¬ 
tery  Court,  too,  w'hich  had  been  apjminted 
for  judgment  in  spiritual  cases,  but  which 
his  vigorous  autocracy  had  superseded, 
l»egan  to  reassert  its  functions.  This  em- 
Imldened  the  Council  of  Boyars  more  and 
more;  until  Nikon’s  influence  had  dwin¬ 
dled  rapidly  to  the  lowest  point.  Know¬ 
ing  the  sensitiveness  of  his  disposition,  the 
nobles  perjK*tually  insulted  him ;  they 
kept  the  Czar  from  the  cathedral  when  he 
oftici.ated ;  a  thous.and  other  expedients 
w'ere  invented ;  and  one  of  the  courtiers 
went  so  far  as  to  give  his  dog  the  P.atri- 
arch’s  name.  At  length,  some  insult  more 
than  ordin.arily  keen  and  daring  brought 
the  exjtlosion,  and  the  haughty  Patriarch 
resolved  to  go  out  from  the  presence  of 
his  enemies,  and  take  refuge  in  the  asceti¬ 
cism  of  his  former  life. 

It  is  very  probable  that  Nikon,  who  was 
sagacious  enough  to  see  that  his  enemies 
w'ere  too  strong  for  him,  for  some  time 
meditated  an  abdication  of  his  high  office. 
He  built  three  monasteries,  founded  in 
memory  of  the  three  most  remarkable 
e|tochs  of  his  life — his  having  been  hermit. 
Metropolitan,  and  Patri.arch.  He  seemed 
to  find  no  rest  or  consolation  in  Moscow, 
whore  he  w'as  d.aily  subjected  to  fresh  de¬ 
gradation,  and  spent  most  of  his  time  in 
I  monastic  labors  in  these  new  homes.  It 
I  will  not  seem  strange  that  the  Cz.ar, 
whose  mild  nature  could  not  resist  the 
whole  body  of  the  nobles,  still  clung  to 
the  old  friend,  whom  as  a  counselor  ho 
was  shaking  off,  and  spent  many  hours 
with  him  in  the  country.  The  last  time 
they  met  in  peace  was  at  the  consecration 
of  the  wooden  church  of  the  last  of 
Nikon’s  three  new  convents.  The  account 
is  a  very  interesting  one  in  IMouravieff; 
but  we  must  forsake  him  at  this  point  for 
the  far  more  fascinating  pages  of  Stanley : 

“  There  were  standing  together  on  a  rising 
ground,  which  overlook^  a  tract  of  hills  and 
undulating  forest,  presenting  a  variety  of  foliag* 
rare  in  the  monotony  of  Russian  scenery,  when 
the  Czar,  who  had,  to  an  unusual  extent,  the 
Russian  passion  for  imitation  of  sacred  places, 
and  had  built  in  his  palace  and  in  his  hunting- 
grounds,  two  copies  of  the  Holy  Sepulcher,  ex¬ 
claimed  :  ‘  What  a  site  for  a  monastery ;  what 
a  beautiful  place  for  a  New  Jerusalem  I'  Nikon 
caugbt  at  the  thought  He  bad  himself  already 
made  a  New  Athos  of  bis  island  in  the  Valdai 
Lake.  *  Here,’  he  said,  ‘  there  shall  be  indeed 
a  New  Jerusalem.  The  Church  of  the  monas¬ 
tery  shall  be  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulcher ; 
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the  river  that  runs  at  our  feet  shall  be  the  Jor¬ 
dan  ;  the  brook  shall  be  the  Kedron ;  the  hill 
on  which  we  stand  shall  be  the  Mount  of 
Olives;  the  wooded  mount  beyond  shall  be 
Mount  Tabor.’  Neither  Alexis  nor  Nikon,  with 
all  their  passion  for  imitation,  could  pr^uce 
the  slightest  resemblance  between  the  natural 
features  of  Muscovy  and  of  Palestine.  But 
Nikon  did  what  he  could  for  the  building.  His 
agents  u'ere  still  in  the  East  collecting  manu¬ 
scripts  lor  a  correct  version  of  the  Liturgy  ;  and 
be  charged  them  to  bring  back  from  Jerusalem 
an  exact  model  of  the  Holy  Sepulcher.  The  re¬ 
sult  was,  the  church  of  ‘the  Resurrection,’ 
(Voskresensky,)  or,  as  it  is  now  called,  of  ‘  the 
New  Jerusalem,’  which  still  remains  a  monu¬ 
ment  of  the  friendship  of  Alexis  and  Nikon. 
Externally,  it  has  the  aspect  of  an  ordinary 
Russian  cathedral,  still  further  complicated  by 
the  addition  of  successive  chapels,  built  by,  or 
in  honor  of,  the  various  memb.rs  of  the  im¬ 
perial  family  in  after  times,  down  to  our  own 
day.  But,  internally,  it  is  so  precisely  of  the 
same  form  and  dimensions  as  the  church  at  the 
actual  Jerusalem,  that  intricate  as  the  arrange¬ 
ments  of  that  church  are,  beyond  probably  any 
other  in  the  world,  a  traveler  who  has  seen  the 
original  can  find  his  way  without  difficulty 
through  every  corridor,  and  stair,  and  comer  of 
the  copy;  and  it  pos.sesfes  the  further  in¬ 
terest  that,  having  been  built  before  the  recent 
alterations  of  the  church  in  Palestine,  it  is,  in 
some  respects,  (In  five  particulars  of  considerable 
importance,)  more  like  the  old  church  in  which 
the  Crusaders  worshiped  than  is  that  church  it¬ 
self.  It  has,  amongst  all  the  architectural  works 
of  Nikon’s  patriarchate,  that  on  which  his  heart 
was  most  set  Throughout  it  bears  his  impress. 
In  the  sanctuary  behind  the  screen  still  remains 
an  indication  of  his  magnificent  schemes  for  the 
Russian  Church.  A  vast  array  of  seats  rises, 
tier  above  tier,  surmounted  by  the  five  Patri¬ 
archal  thrones  of  Constantinople,  Antioch,  Al¬ 
exandria,  Jerusalem,  and  Moscow,  which  Nikon, 
in  his  days  of  power,  designed  as  the  scene  of 
a  future  General  Council.  A  picture  represents 
him  surrounded  by  his  disciples  —  amongst 
others,  the  secretary  Shuskerinoff  seated  at  his 
feet— bending  with  eye-gla8.se8  over  his  manu¬ 
script,  containing,  as  we  may  suppo.«e,  the  annals 
of  Russia,  called,  from  his  superintendence,  the 
Chronicle  of  Nikon.  Still  more  characteristic  is 
the  square  tower,  the  cell,  or  ‘  skeet,’  which  he 
built  for  himself  beyond  the  fancied  Kedron, 
in  the  midst  of  the  pale,  misty  birchwood  that 
climbs  the  slope  behind  the  convent  His 
large,  black  liat,  his  enormous  clouted  shoes, 
his  rough  sheepskin,  bring  before  us  his  huge 
figure  in  the  costume  and  manner  of  life  which 
be  adopted,  when  he  exchanged  the  patriarch¬ 
ate  for  the  hermitage ;  when  he  fishi^  in  the 
river,  and  assi-ted  at  the  drainage  cf  the  marsh¬ 
es  like  a  common  peai-ant,  and  worked  like  a 
common  stonemason  in  the  erection  of  the  con¬ 
vent  church.  It  was  what  he  had  been  of 
old  in  the  monastic  fortress  by  the  Frozen 
Ocean;  it  was  what  he  kept  before  his  mind 
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even  in  his  greatness  of  state  at  Moscow,  by  in¬ 
viting,  from  time  to  time,  to  his  table  one  of  the 
wild  enthusiasts  already  described  in  medieval 
Russia,  who  sat  by  his  side,  amidst  the  splendor 
of  the  imperial  banquet,  in  a  state  of  absolute 
nudity.” 

A  free  and  ingenuous  explanation  be¬ 
tween  the  Czar  and  his  old  mend  wa.s  all 
that  was  wanting.  Hut  that  was  never 
permitted  by  the  domineering  nobles.  It 
was  on  some  occasion  of  great  provoca¬ 
tion  that  Nikon  made  his  last  cfiTort  to  ob¬ 
tain  an  interview.  It  was  not  successful : 
the  Czar  was  kept  in  his  palace  ;  and,  in¬ 
stead  of  him  came  a  prince,  who  loaded 
the  Patriarch  with  abuse,  and  taunted  him 
w’ith  assuming  the  very  title  wdiich  his 
master  had  obliged  him  to  receive.  How 
much  it  had  cost  his  proud  spirit  to  keep 
silence  so  long  can  not  be  known  ;  but  at 
this  point  Nikon  lost  all  patience.  Papid- 
ly  finishing  the  liturgy,  he  cried  out,  in 
the  hearing  of  all  the  people,  that  his  un¬ 
worthiness  wa.s  the  cause  of  all  the  wars 
and  pestilences  and  disorders  of  the  king¬ 
dom.  He  then  placed  the  statt’  of  Peter 
the  Wonderworker  on  the  Icon  of  the  ^’ir- 
gin,  and  proclaimed  aloud  that  he  was  no 
longer  Patriarch  of  ^loscow.  He  took  ott' 
his  episcopal  robes,  notwithstanding  the 
entreaties  of  the  people;  wrote  a  swilt  note 
to  the  Czar  in  the  vestry;  and  sat  down, 
in  a  common  monk’s  mantle,  to  await  the 
answer.  The  people  wept,  and  kej)t  the 
doors  of  the  catliedral  shut ;  but  Nikon 
found  his  way  out,  wont  on  foot  to  the 
Monastery  of  the  Hesurrection,  and  from 
thence  wrote  another  letter,  once  more 
abdicating  his  dignity,  and  praying  the 
Czar’s  forgiveness.  Here,  resuming  his 
his  conventual  life,  he  shut  himself  up  in  a 
tower,  with  a  chapel  about  six  feet  square, 
a  stone  bed,  strewed  with  a  few  rushes, 
and  a  hearth  where  he  cooked  his  own 
food.  In  this  cell,  with  a  cross  of  iron 
weighing  some  twenty  pounds  .about  his 
neck,  Nikon  employed  himself  in  comjtil- 
iug  the  Russian  annals  from  the  earliest 
times.  This  chronicle  is  e.steemetl  of  the 
highest  authority;  the  learning  and  ability 
winch  he  displays  might,  under  better  au¬ 
spices  and  better  direction,  have  given 
the  author  a  very  diflerent  kind  of  reputa¬ 
tion  in  ecclesiastical  history  from  that 
which  he  now  enjoys. 

lint  all  the  a8**etic  severity  and  learned 
labors  of  his  retirement  failed  to  tame  his 
indomitable  spirit.  He  refused  to  ac¬ 
knowledge  any  successor  in  the  see.  He 
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caused  special  offices  to  be  sung,  in  which 
the  curses  of  the  Psalms  w'ere  howled 
over  the  heads  of  his  enemies.  When  he 
was  charged,  by  one  who  was  sent  for  the 
purpose,  with  cursing  the  Czar,  he  re- 
)lied  :  “I  have  not  cursed  the  Czar  ;  but  I 
uive  cursed  you,  the  nobles  of  the  Church; 
if  vou  have  a  mind  to  stay  and  hear  it,  I 
will  have  the  same  office  sung  over  again 
in  your  ears.”  The  struggle  lasted  seven 
years  and  more ;  until  at  length  the  Czar 
was  obliged  to  invite  the  Eastern  patri¬ 
archs  to  form  a  council  for  the  trial  of 
Nikon,  and  the  termination  of  the  scan¬ 
dal.  Just  at  this  time,  one  of  the  very 
few  courtiers  who  remained  faithful  to  the 
fallen  Patriarch  advised  him  to  return, 
and  by  a  bold  stroke  recover  his  position. 
This  was  a  great  trial  of  his  firmness ;  the 
representations  which  he  received  of  the 
Czjir’s  desire  to  see  him,  conspired  with 
his  own  yearnings  to  l>e  once  more  in  Mos¬ 
cow  ;  and  he  hesitated  long.  A  dream 
decided,  or  was  said  to  have  decided,  his 
resolution.  “On  that  stone  l>ed  he  was 
sleeping,  and  he  dreamed  that  he  was  once 
more  in  his  own  beloved  cathedr.al,  and 
one  by  one  he  saw  rise  from  their  graves 
the  whole  line  of  his  predecessors  in  the 
metro|)olitan  see :  Peter,  whose  wonder¬ 
working  stall’  he  had  laid  in  the  sacred 
picture ;  Alexis,  from  the  chapel  hard  by, 
the  champion  of  Russia  against  the  Tar¬ 
tars  ;  Philip,  murdered  by  Ivan  the  Terri¬ 
ble  ;  Job,  the  .  blind  old  man,  who  had 
vainly  struggled  against  the  false  Deme¬ 
trius  ;  Ilermogenes,  starved  to  death  by 
the  Polish  invaders  ;  Philaret,  grandfather 
of  the  Czar  Alexis  :  one  by  one,  at  the 
call  of  the  wonder-worker  Jonah,  they 
rose  from  the  four  comers,  and  from  the 
array  of  tombs  beside  the  painted  walls, 
took  him  by  the  hand,  .and  raised  him  once 
more  into  his  patriarchal  throne,  lie 
w'oke  u|>,  and  leu  Ins  cramped  couch.  He 
returned  by  night  to  Moscow,  on  the  eve 
of  St.  Peter’s  festiv.al.  At  bre.ak  of  d.ay  he 
appeared  ptiblicly  once  nmre  in  the  cathe¬ 
dral,  grasped  once  more  the  staff  of  Peter, 
stood  erect  in  the  Patriarch’s  ])lace,  and 
sent  to  the  Czar  to  announce  his  arrival, 
and  to  invite  him  to  come  to  the  church 
to  receive  his  blessing,  and  to  a.ssist  at  the 
pravers.” 

The  feeble  Alexis  was  as  much  astound¬ 
ed  as  the  good  old  Metropolitan  ha«l  been. 
He  bad  just  been  hearing  matins  in  his 
own  pakace,  a  few  paces  off ;  and,  in  his 
perplexity,  sent  for  the  nobles  of  his  privy 


council  and  the  spiritual  authorities.  This 
was  a  critical  moment :  either  the  humilia¬ 
tion  of  Nikon  would  be  complete,  or  his 
ascendency  would  be  more  absolute  th.an 
ever.  Their  advice  w'as,  that  the  Czsir 
should  give  him  no  interview',  but  consent 
to  rec.eive  a  letter  containing  an  account 
of  his  dream,  and  summon  an  ecumenical 
council.  They  took  care,  further,  to  pro¬ 
cure  a  notification  that  he  must  retire  to  a 
monastery  forty  miles  from  Moscow'.  Ni¬ 
kon  then  knew  that  all  was  over.  He 
consented  to  the  election  of  a  new  Patri¬ 
arch  ;  and  made  only  a  few'  stipulations  to 
secure  his  own  future  inde[)endence  and 
dignity.  These  the  syiifKl,  at  w'hose  sug¬ 
gestion  the  Czar  acted,  refused  to  grant ; 
it  was  pl.ain  that  Nikon  would  have  no 
mercy  shown  him.  But,  just  at  this  junc¬ 
ture,  two  of  the  four  patriarchs  of  the  or¬ 
thodox  East  happened  to  come  to  Russia, 
and  they  w'ere  made  the  nucleus  of  a  con¬ 
siderable  council,  before  which  the  dis¬ 
graced  Patriarch  was  summoned. 

He  obeyed  the  summons  as  if  it  had 
been  a  decree  of  death.  He  receiv'ed  the 
viaticum  of  the  holy  gifts  and  the  unction 
with  oil ;  for  he  had  a  presentiment  of 
what  aw'aited  him :  it  was  for  the  burial  of 
his  office,  and  not  of  himself.  He  appeared 
before  the  council  in  the  character  of  Pa¬ 
triarch,  Avith  the  cross  borne  before  him  ; 
and  Avhen  he  saAv  that  there  was  no  place 
prejtared  for  him  on  a  level  with  the  two 
patriarchs,  he  remained  standing.  The 
Czar,  not  able  to  suppress  his  tears,  ch.arg- 
ed  him  with  the  willfulness  of  his  conduct, 
and  for  writing  the  letter  to  the  patiiarch 
of  Constantinople.  The  Czar’s  cluarj. ,es  he 
heard  in  proud  silence ;  but  wl»en  his  other 
accusers  began  to  pour  out  their  venom¬ 
ous  accusations,  as  usu.al  he  lost  his  pa¬ 
tience,  and  with  it  his  cause.  “  They 
might  succeed,”  he  said,  “with  atone» ; 
but  they  would  never  put  an  end  to  him 
with  words,  though  they  spent  nine  more 
years  in  finding  them.”  While  they  w'ere 
reading  his  letter  to  the  P.atriarch,  Alexis 
was  overcome  by  the  inw'ard  struggle. 
Lejiving  his  throne  quietly,  he  approached 
Nikon,  and  took  him  by  the  hand,  and 
said :  “O  most  holy  father!  why  hast  thou 
put  upon  me  such  a  reproach,  preparing 
thysell’  for  the  council  as  if  going  to  dejith  'i 
Thinkest  thou  that  I  have  forgotu-n  all 
thy  services  both  to  myself  personally, 
and  to  my  family  during  the  plague,  and 
our  former  mutual  friendship  ?”  This 
caused  a  brief  flow  of  the  old  afl’ection  ; 
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but  the  council  had  already  virtually  done 
its  work ;  and  Alexis  and  Nikon  never 
met  again.  In  consequence  of  the  Czar’s 
personal  feeling,  the  sessions  of  the  council 
were  transferred  to  a  neighboring  chajK?! ; 
and,  at  the  end  of  a  week’s  deliberations, 
Nikon  was  summoned  to  hear  his  sen¬ 
tence.  After  enumerating  the  points  of 
his  accusation,  which  may  be  summed  up 
under  two  heads — arbitrary  conduct  in 
and  beyond  his  otlioe,  and  deserting  his 
chair — he  was  sentenced  to  be  degraded, 
and  to  retain  only  the  quality  of  a  simple 
monk,  wherein  to  do  penance  during  the 
rest  of  his  life  in  a  remote  monastery. 

Tlie  two  patriarchs — one  of  whom  had 
partaken  of  Nikon’s  magnificent  hospital¬ 
ity — then  ordered  his  khlobouk,  which 
was  embroidered  with  cherubims  in  pearls, 
to  be  taken  from  him  ;  but  he  refused  to  lay 
aside  this  mark  of  his  monastic  character, 
and  demanded  why  they  degraded  him  in 
BO  mean  a  place,  and  in  the  absence  of  the 
Czar.  With  a  touch  of  bitter  pathos,  he 
asked  them  why  they  did  not  do  it  in  the 
Cathedral  of  the  Assumption,  in  the  place 
where  they  had  formerly  implored  him  to  ! 
ascend  the  patriarchal  throne.  Observ¬ 
ing  that  they  feared  the  people  too  much 
to  take  away  his  episcopal  mantle  and 
crozier,  he  reproached  his  brother  patri- 1 
archs  for  wandering  up  and  down  the 
world,  and  offered  to  present  them  with  | 
the  pearls  of  his  khlobouk  toward  their  I 
maintenance.  Two  bishops  alone  refused 
to  have  any  thing  to  do  with  his  degrada¬ 
tion.  ’  Others  were  found  who  gratuitously 
accompanied  him  to  the  court-house  for 
the  purpose  of  railing  upon  him.  Hut 
Nikon  was  as  hard  as  passion  could  make 
him.  The  monarch’s  money  and  sable 
furs  were  rejected ;  and  he  went  on  his 
way,  poorly  clad  and  under  strict  guard, 
to  the  monastery  of  Therapontoff,  on  the 
White  Lake,  ^here  his  episcopal  staff 
and  mantle  were  taken  from  him,  and  for 
a  few  months  his  confinement  was  very 
severe — more  severe  than  any  thing  in 
his  trial  and  sentence  could  justify,  and 
much  clamored  against  by  the  people. 

Thus,  returning  back  to  the  simplicity 
of  his  earliest  days,  Nikon  led  the  life  of 
a  hermit,  dividing  his  time  between  ascetic 
exercises,  the  cares  of  his  little,  self-consti- 
tute<i  bishopric,  and  husbandry.  For  some 
years  he  was  all  but  forgotten ;  save 
when  the  people  talked  about  him,  or 
Alexis  sighed  over  his  name,  and  all  the 
remembrances  it  called  up.  Ilis  immense 


popularity  with  the  mass  of  the  Russians 
may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  Radzin, 
the  rebel  Cossack,  attracted  vast  numliers 
to  his  standard,  by  spreading  a  rejxirt  that 
Nikon  had  e8cajK.*d,  and  was  in  his  camp. 
Whether  as  the  result  of  this  or  not,  it  is 
certain  that  Alexis  alxiut  this  time  made 
covert  overtures  for  a  reconciliation,  which 
the  passionate  desire  of  his  heart  to  die  in 
his  “  New  Jerusalem”  disposed  Nikon  to 
receive.  Hut  Alexis  was  smitten  with 
mortal  sickness  ;  and  when  the  tidings  of 
his  death  reached  Nikon,  he  groaned 
aloud,  and  cried :  “  The  will  of  Cod  be 
done !  What  though  he  never  saw  me  to 
make  our  farewell  jieace  here  ?  we  shall 
meet  and  be  jiulged  together  at  the  terri¬ 
ble  coming  of  Christ.”  Three  years  of 
still  deeper  darkness  then  closed  upon  the 
exile :  the  use  made  of  his  name  by  the 
Coss.acks  seems  to  have  aroused  the  sus- 
licions  of  the  Hoyars,  and  they  procureil 
lis  removal  to  another  monastery,  and  still 
more  strict  confinement. 

Hut  the  new  Czar  Theodore  was  Nikon’s 
godson ;  and  a  more  gentle  ft*eHng  gra¬ 
dually  prevailed  in  the  court.  The  pre¬ 
ceptor  of  the  young  Czar,  Simeon  of 
Polotzkv,  was  a  monk  “  who  had  traveled 
in  the  "SVest,  and  there,  from  a  jumble  of 
Latin  theology  and  astrological  divina¬ 
tions,  conceived  a  wild  scheme  of  creating 
four  patriarchal  sees  in  the  Russian  Church, 
after  the  imanner  of  those  of  the  East, 
sunnounted  by  one  Papal  throne,  which 
he  destined  for  the  only  man  in  Russia 
who  was  capable  of  filling  it,  the  exiled 
but  never  forgotten  Nikon.  lie  worked 
on  the  miml  of  his  royal  pupil  in  one  di¬ 
rection.  Another  old  friend  was  the 
Princesr  Fatima,  sister  of  the  late  Czar, 
who  had  always  remained  faithful  to 
Nikon,  and  one  of  whose  works  of  devo¬ 
tion,  an  illuminated  Gospel,  is  still  shown 
in  the  treasury  of  the  convent  of  the  New 
Jerusalem.  To  that  beloved  edifice — still 
in  the  unfinished  state  in  which  its  founder 
had  left  it — she  took  her  nephew,  to  visit 
the  spot,  and  to  receive  from  the  monks  a 
petition  for  the  rethrn  of  Nikon.  The 
Cz.ar  laid  it  before  the  Patriarch  Joachim, 
who,  for  a  time,  strongly  resisted;  but, 
hearing  at  last  tliat  Nikon  was  preparing 
for  his  latter  end,  his  heart  was  touched, 
and  he  consented.” 

The  story  of  Nikon’s  death  shall  be 
quoted  from  the  pages  of  Alonravieff, 
whose  simple  narrative  has  a  remarkable 
interest,  not  only  for  the  sake  of  the  hero, 
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but  as  presentiii"  the  scene  of  a  picture 
which  is  often  presented  to  the  traveler  in 
Russia : 

“  On  the  very  same  day  on  which  the  frracious 
permission  of  the  Czar  and  the  patriarch  ar¬ 
rived  at  the  monastery  of  St.  Cyril,  Nikon, 
while  it  was  yet  very  early,  from  a  secret  pre¬ 
sentiment  had  prepared  himself  for  the  journey, 
and,  to  the  astonishment  of  every  body,  ordered 
the  religious  who  were  in  personal  attendance 
upon  him  to  hold  themselves  in  readiness. 
With  difficulty  they  placed  the  old  man,  now 
worn  out  with  sickness  and  infirmity,  in  the 
sledge,  which  took  him  by  land  to  a  barge  on 
the  river  Shekona,  by  which  he  descended  to 
the  Volga.  Here  he  was  met  by  brethren  from 
the  Voskresensky  monastery,  that  is,  the  mon¬ 
astery  of  the  Resurrection,  or  New  Jerusalem, 
who  had  been  sent  for  that  purpose.  Nikon 
gave  orders  to  drop  down  the  Volga  as  far  as 
Yaroslavla,  and,  having  put  into  shore  at  the 
Tolskory  monastery,  he  received  the  Commu¬ 
nion  of  the  Sick,  for  he  began  to  be  exceedingly 
feeble.  The  hegumcn,  with  all  the  brotherho^, 
went  out  to  meet  him,  accompanied  by  a  former 
enemy  of  Nikon,  the  Archimandrite  Sergius, 
the  same  tliat  during  his  trial  kept  him  under 
ard,  and  covered  him  with  reproaches,  but 
d  since  been  sent  to  this  monastery  in  dis¬ 
grace  to  perform  penance.  This  Sergius,  having 
fallen  asleep  in  the  Trapeza,  or  Refectory,  at 
the  very  hour  of  the  arrival  of  Nikon,  saw  in  a 
dream  the  Patriarch  appearing  to  him,  and  say¬ 
ing:  ‘  Brother  Sergius,  arise;  let  us  forgive  and 
take  leave  of  each  other  I’  when  suddenly,  at 
that  moment,  he  was  awakened,  and  told  that 
the  Patriarch  was  actually  approaching  by  the 
Volga,  and  that  the  brotherhood  bad  already  gone 
out  to  the  bank  to  meet  him.  Sergius  followed 
immediately,  and  when  he  saw  Nikon  dying,  he 
fell  at  his  feet,  and,  shedding  tears  of  repentance, 
asked  and  obtained  his  forgiveness.  Death  had 
already  begun  to  come  uimn  the  Patriarch,  by 
the  time  that  the  barge  was  again  moving  down 
the  stream.  The  citizens  of  Yaroslavla,  hearing 
of  his  arrival,  crowded  to  the  river,  and,  seeing 
tlie  old  man  lying  on  his  couch  all  but  dead, 
threw  themselves  down  before  him  with  tears, 
kissing  his  hands  and  his  garments,  and  beg¬ 
ging  his  blessing ;  some  towed  his  barge  along 
the  shore,  others  threw  themselves  into  the 
water  to  as.sist  them,  and  thus  they  drew  it  in 
and  moored  it  against  the  monastery  of  the  All- 
merciful  Saviour.” 

The  sufferer  was  already  so  much  ex¬ 
hausted  that  he  could  not  speak,  but  only 
gave  his  hand  to  them  all.  The  Czar’s 
secretary  ordered  them  to  tow  the  barge 
to  the  other  side  of  the  river,  to  avoid  the 
crowds  of  the  people.  Just  then  the 
bells  were  struck  for  evening  prayers. 
Nikon  was  on  the  point  of  deatli :  sud¬ 
denly  he  turned  and  looked  about,  as  if  i 


I  some  one  had  come  to  call  him,  and  then 
arranged  his  hair,  beard,  and  dress  for 
i  himself,  as  if  in  preparation  for  his  last  and 
I  longest  journey.  His  confessor,  together 
I  w’ith  all  the  brethren  standing  round,  read 
the  commendatory  prayers  for  the  dying ; 
and  the  Patriarch,  stretching  himself  out 
to  his  full  length  on  the  couch,  and  laying 
'  his  arms  crosswise  upon  his  breast,  gave 
I  one  sigh,  and  departed  from  this  world  in 
1  peace.  In  the  mean  time,  the  pious  Czar 
i  Theoclore,  not  knowing  that  he  was  dead, 
had  sent  his  own  carriage  to  meet  him 
;  with  a  numl)er  of  horses.  When  he  was 
informed  of  it,  he  shed  tears,  and  asked 
what  Nikon  had  desired  respecting  his 
last  will ;  and  when  he  learned  that  the  de- 
])arted  j»relate  had  chosen  him,  as  his  god 
son,  to  Ik!  his  executor,  and  had  confided 
I  every  thing  to  him,  the  good-hearted  Czar 
I  replied,  with  emotion  :  “  If  it  be  so,  and 
'  the  most  holy  ])atriarch  Nikon  has  reposed 
all  his  confidence  in  me,  the  will  of  the 
Lord  be  done.  I  will  not  forget  him.” 
He  gave  orders  for  conveying  the  Ixnly  to 
the  New  Jerusalem. 

This  was  not,  however,  the  end  of  con¬ 
tention.  The  p.atriarch  Joachim  declined 
to  officiate  at  his  interment,  unless  the 
ecumenical  degradation  were  respected ; 
and  it  was  only  by  the  surreptitious  serv- 
!  ice  of  a  friendly  metropolitan  that  the 
dead  body  was  interred  with  befitting  re¬ 
spect.  They  carried  it  to  the  tomb  which 
Nikon  had  prepared  for  his  long  rest,  under 
the  Calvary  of  his  New  Jerusalem.  The 
;  Czar  Theodore — soon  himself  to  be  borne 
on  the  same  journey — was  one  of  his  bear¬ 
ers.  This  gentle-spirited  prince  had  done 
all  in  his  f>ower  to  redeem  his  father’s  name 
from  the  stain  of  ingratitude;  it  was  at  his 
'  personal  intercession  that  the  four  Patri¬ 
archs  of  the  East  sent  their  letters  of  absolu- 
'  tion  for  the  deceased,  and  readmitted  him 
into  their  pontifical  assembly.  To  the  feeling 
j  of  the  people  of  Russia,  Nikon  was  never 
j  excluded  from  that  assembly.  His  rough 
sincerity,  and  general  devotion  to  high 
aims,  secured  him  the  love  of  the  mass. 
His  memory  has  always  been  dear  to  them. 
Amongst  the  multitudes  who  perpetually 
crowd,  in  a  kind  of  imitative  pilgrimage, 

'  to  these  imitative  “  Holy  Places,”  there  is 
,  but  one  feeling  of  love  for  the  memory  of 
the  reformer,  who,  spared  the  mockery  of 
i  the  Church’s  canonization,  is  canonized  far 
more  really  and  effectually  in  the  reverence 
and  love  of  the  Russiim  people. 

So  passed  off  the  stage  of  human  action 
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one  of  the  most  remarkable  men  that  ever 
played  a  part  on  it.  We  have  sketched 
the  outline  of  his  life  with  somethini;  like 
completeness — more  fully,  indeed,  than  it  is 
found  in  any  easily  accessible  documents — 
and  it  only  remains  that  wo  make  a  few  fur¬ 
ther  observations  upon  his  representative 
character  as  a  typical  Russian  of  the  or¬ 
thodox  faith.” 

As  to  his  personal  characteristics,  it 
seems  to  us  that  they  were  molde<l  by 
that  singular  admixture  of  ascetic  gloom 
and  public  splendor  which  made  up  his 
life.  The  greater  part  of  his  days  were 
spent  in  such  solitude,  amidst  such  severi¬ 
ties,  and  under  such  a  fe.arful  burden  of 
superstitious  ceremonial,  as  never  had  its 
parallel  in  the  w'orld,  and  could  lie  found 
only  in  the  Eastern  Church.  From  such 
a  secret  discipline  of  everlasting  and  hope¬ 
less  struggle  with  his  own  will,  he  emerges 
into  the  fifth  patriarchate  of  what  he  would 
call  Christendom.  Such  a  sudden  transi¬ 
tion  could  not  but  prove  a  fearful  trial  of 
his  moral  nature ;  and  he  fell — not  into 
the  .abysses  of  sensuality,  or  love  of  the 
world  simply,  but  into  the  wild  excesses 
of  presumption  and  pride.  What  he  might 
have  been,  h.ad  his  temptations  been  less ; 
what  he  might  have  done,  had  he  entered 
apon  his  reforming  c.areer  with  a  more 
chastened  spirit,  it  is  vain  to  inquire.  He 
made  himself  a  fool  by  his  unbounded  and 
reckless  despotism  ;  he  alienated  almost  all 
men  from  himself ;  and,  although  he  was 
the  greatest  benefactor  of  his  country  that 
that  century*  had  produced,  he  w*a8  forgiven 
only  when  a  pathetic  death  pleaded  for  him. 

As  a  reformer,  he  has  never  had  full  jus¬ 
tice  done  to  him.  It  was  scarcely  his 
fiiult  that  doctrinal  errors  never  came 
within  the  range  of  his  plan  of  reform.  He 
knew  of  no  doctrinal  errors  in  the  system 
of  fiith  in  which  he  was  trained.  In  this 
he  was  a  pattern  Greek  of  the  orthodox 
communion.  It  never  occurred  to  him  to 
question  the  soundness  of  the  doctrines 
which  w*ere  ba.sed  upon  the  decrees  of  the 
Seven  Councils.  Upon  him,  as  upon  all 
the  long  array  of  |>atriarchs  and  doctors  of 
that  community,  that  spirit  of  deadly 
slumber  rested  which  has  fallen  upon  the 
whole  Greek  Church  by  the  decree  of  (iod. 
Their  eyes  have  been  holden.  To  them 
there  has  never  been  development  of  any 
kind,  either  for  g<x>d  or  evil.  The  errors 
that  were  stereotyped  when  h^st  .and  W est 
divided  are  their  errors  still,  and  seem  to 
bid  fair  to  remain  untouched  by  reforma¬ 


tion  from  within.  “  Nikon,”  we  quote  the 
words  of  Stanley,  “  was  the  first  Russian 
reformer;  luit  we  must  not  expect  from  this 
parallel  a  dirwt  reformation  of  doctrine  or 
of  philosophy.  Such  a  reformation  h.as 
never  taken  ])lacc  in  any  branch  of  the 
Kasteni  Church ;  partly*  because  it  was 
less  needed  than  in  the  West,  partly  be¬ 
cause  the  whole  character  of  the  nations 
comiMjsing  the  Eastern  Church  has  set  in 
another  direction.  Rut  still  Nikon  was, 
so  far  as  we  know,  the  first  great  Eastern 
ecclesiastic,  with  the  single  exce])tion  of 
Cyril  Lucar,  who  saw  that  the  time  w.as 
come  for  giving  life  to  the  ceremonial  ob¬ 
servances,  .and  a  moral  diVection  to  the  do- 
votiomal  feelings  of  Oriental  worship.” 
That  doctrin.al  reform  was  less  needed  in 
the  East  than  in  the  West,  is  an  assertion 
for  which  Canon  Stanley’s  very  bro.ad 
leanings  are  responsible ;  and  it  is  one 
which  M*e  have  no  vocation  to  do  more 
th.an  qtiestion  here.  Rut  the  remainder  is 
true.  Nikon  w.as  the  only  man  who  strove 
to  amend  the  morals  ami  elevate  the  de¬ 
votional  tastes  of  the  Muwovite  people. 
He  set  the  example  of  austere  morality  in 
his  own  person,  so  far  ns  outward  ])ropri- 
ety  and  all  the  offices  of  visible  charity 
went ;  and  he  ruthlessly  visited  their  of¬ 
fences  upon  the  heads  of  .all  notorious  of¬ 
fenders.  Moreover,  he  certainly  did  all  in 
his  ]>ower  to  restore  to  correctness,  and 
to  circul.ate  universally,  the  ol<l  Slavonic 
Scriptures  and  religious  books.  And  it 
must  l)e  remcnib<‘red  that  the  very  coun¬ 
cil  that  degraded  him,  adopted  all  his  re¬ 
forms,  and  thus  set  its  seal  to  the  virtue 
of  his  public  life. 

In  estirn.ating  the  character  of  Nikon,  it 
is  essential  to  remember  the  times  in 
w*hich  he  lived.  In  comparison  of  all  the 
other  illustrious  names  of  ecclesiastial  Rus¬ 
sia,  his  shines  with  a  peculiar  luster.  From 
the  days  of  Nikon,  the  monk  of  Kieff, 
downward,  there  is  not  one  jK>rson  in  all 
the  series  of  metropolitans  and  j»:itriarchs 
who  is  marked  as  a  great  .and  noble  spirit, 
until  we  come  to  Nikon.  In  him  the  ig¬ 
norance  of  the  heads  of  the  Russian  Church 
ceased,  and  their  ferocity  was  in  him  soft- 
enetl  into  an  almost  Christian  type  of  char¬ 
acter.  In  him  the  Russian  patriarchate 
came  to  a  worthy  end ;  for,  although  there 
were  one  or  two  slnadowy  patriarchs  be¬ 
fore  Peter  tlie  Great  put  an  end  to  the 
office,  and  exchangeil  it  for  the  Holy  Gov¬ 
erning  Synod,  he  was  in  reality  the  last  of 
the  patriarchs.  And  when  we  turn  to  the 
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modem  Russian  Church,  with  its  dead 
Oriental  barrenness,  its  multitude  of  sects 
fifjhting,  not  for  the  truth,  but  for  exploded 
superstitions,  and  all  its  endless  contradic¬ 
tions,  we  find  that  the  influence  of  this  re¬ 
markable  man  has  been  {jreater  than  that 
of  any  of  other,  Peter  scarcely  except¬ 


ed,  in  moldinfr  the  character  and  destiny 
of  Christianity  in  Russia,  'lliere  is  in  it 
very  mnch  that  is  evil,  .and  very  little  that 
is  hopeful ;  but  whatever  of  ho|)eful  is 
found,  may  be  traced  up  to  the  I’atriarch 
Nikon. 


From  Bentl«7*i  Mliecllanjr. 

PHILOSOPHY  OF  RAILWAYS.* 


It  is  now  twelve  years  since  Dr.  Diony¬ 
sius  T.ardner  told  us,  in  his  excellent  work 
on  llaihcay  Economy,  th.at  the  art  by 
which  the  products  of  labor  and  thought, 
and  the  persons  who  labor  and  think,  are 
transferred  from  place  to  place,  is,  more 
than  any  other,  essential  to  social  advance¬ 
ment.  Without  it  no  other  art  can  pro¬ 
gress.  It  now  seems,  according  to  Mr. 
W.  Bridges  Adams,  almost  a  truism  to 
state  that  the  word  “railway”  is  only  a 
convertible  term  for  human  progress  in 
high  civilization.  Without  roads  either 
by  land  or  water,  the  human  beings  of  the 
world  would  be  little  else  than  families 
or  trilKJS  dwelling  in  a  state  of  ignorance 
of  all  but  that  which  immediately  sur¬ 
rounded  them.  A  striking  instance  of 
this  great  fact  presents  itself  to  our  imag¬ 
ination  in  connection  with  the  “  cotton 
famine.”  Owing  to  the  difficulties  con¬ 
nected  with  the  navigation  of  the  river 
Niger,  the  interception  of  the  Sahara  to 
the  north,  and  of  various  impediments  to 
the  e.ast  and  west,  the  great  negro  empires 
of  Sokoto  and  Bonin,  with  the  surround¬ 
ing  independent  iwpulations  of  Pullo  Fel- 
latah,  Songhay,  Adamawa,  Bagirmi,  Wa- 
day,  Mosi,  and  others — millions  upon  mil¬ 
lions  of  industrious  men  dwelling  in  the  na¬ 
tive  country  oftheeotton-plant,  and  already 
largely  cultivating  it — have  been  from  time 
immemorial  utterly  cut  off  from  communi¬ 
cation  witli  the  rest  of  the  Avorld,  .and  are, 
indeed,  only  known  now  to  a  few  persever- 
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ing  rojiders  of  the  adventurousnarratives  of 
a  still  smaller  mimlier  of  enterprising  trav¬ 
elers.  AV^hat  a  ch.ange  would  Ik?  produced 
by  the  opening  of  the  navigation  of  the  Ni¬ 
ger  by  a  regular  fleet  of  iron  boats,  or  the 
simple  construction  of  a  practicable  road  or 
r.ailway  from  the  western  coast  to  Timbuk¬ 
tu,  Sokoto,  and  Kuka !  Two  empires  and 
various  independent  kingdoms  and  jiopula- 
tions  would  be  recovered  to  the  outer 
world,  and  the  looms  of  Europe  would  groan 
under  a  jilethora  of  material,  such  as  we 
might  imagine  would  likewise  flow  from 
the  establishment  of  r.aihvvy  communica¬ 
tion  with  the  old  Assyrian  and  Babyloni¬ 
an  empires,  .and  the  conversion  of  the  now 
waste  lands  of  Chaldsea  and  Alesopotamia 
into  fields  of  that  gossypion  or  xylon  of 
whose  wool,  according  to  Pliny,  the  gar¬ 
ments  of  the  priests  of  a  remote  anti(juity 
were  manufacturetl.  Tlie  Romans  were 
the  greatest  power  of  the  old  world,  and 
the  Romans  were  the  greatest  road-mak¬ 
ers.  “  The  military  roads  of  the  Scottish 
Highlands  terminated  fruitless  rebellions, 
Vmt  the  mineral  roads  of  modem  times 
have  done  more  to  civilize  mankind  than 
the  military  ro.ads  of  Napoleon.” 

It  is  something  in  this  monotonous  world 
of  ours  to  get  hold  of  an  abstract  and  or- 
igin.al  thinker.  Men  can  not,  in  our  days 
of  incessant  competition,  often  aflbrd  to  be 
j)hilosophers.  Those  who  possess  only 
what  is  c.alled  abstract  knowledge  do  not 
thrive  in  a  worldly  sense ; 

“  They  »re  in  advance  of  their  time,  and  it 
must  ever  be  so,  for  men  can  not  appreciate  the 
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value,  even  in  a  worldly  sense,  of  that  which  | 
they  do  not  themselves  knoiD.  Therefore  a  Dal¬ 
ton  may  starve  in  his  laboratory  while  the  pur¬ 
veyor  of  the  sybarite  may  revel  in  his  own  or 
in  other  men’s  luxuries.  And  the  philosophic 
discover  of  the  laws  of  light  must  turn  specta¬ 
cle-maker  ere  the  world  can  see  his  value.  As 
philosophical  men  are  rarely  practical  business 
men,  and  can  not  put  into  matter  that  which 
they  pos.se8s  in  mind,  they  servo  chiefly  as  a 
kind  of  milch-cow  for  another  species  of  men, 
who  reap  the  worldly  profit  by  possessing  that  j 
peculiar  knowledge  and  acuteness  in  which  the 
original -minded  men  are  lacking.  And  each 
has  his  reward  after  his  kind.  The  taste  and 
habits  of  the  thorough  practical  man  are  usually 
of  the  more  expensive  kind.  The  thoughtful 
man  is  simpler  in  his  tastes.  But  it  were  a  part 
of  wisdom,  even  in  a  worldly  point  of  view,  that 
the  world  should  take  care  of  its  abstract  bene¬ 
factors,  lest,  abstracting  wholly  from  them  and 
giving  nothing  to  them  in  return,  the  race  should 
die  out  and  leave  us  a  nation  of  Chinese,  repro¬ 
ducing  eternally  and  originating  nothing.” 

Mr.  Adams,  however,  professes  to  be 
at  once  a  philosopher  and  a  practical  man 
— the  milch-cow  and  the  milkman  in  one 
— the  highest  of  all  combinations  j>er8oni- 
fied  ;  and  it  is  with  a  proportionate  amount 
of  interest  that  we  look  to  what  he  knows 
and  has  to  say,  for  the  reason  of  his  pub¬ 
lishing  was,  he  intimates,  the  belief  that 
he  knew  and  had  something  to  say,  and 
w'hich  he  has  endeavored  to  put  in  plain 
langimge. 

Now  what  the  highway  was  to  the  river 
and  canal  before  steam  e.\i8ted,  that  has 
the^  railway  become  to  the  higliway — a 
better  ro:ul. 

“  Hut,”  3Ir.  Adams  informs  us,  “  it 
would  be  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  rail¬ 
ways  have  culminated  either  in  capacity 
or  structure.  The  railway  in  its  perfec¬ 
tion,  complete  in  all  parts,  has  yet  to  be 
invented.  Why  else  the  complaint  of 
shareholders  that  maintenance  of  wmy 
costs  up  to  three  hundred  pounds  per 
mile  per  annum  ?  Gladly  would  they  say 
‘  Divide  et  impera ' — Make  a  good  divi¬ 
dend  and  rule  over  us — to  any  nulway 
chieftain  who  would  stay  this  evil.”  Our 
author,  it  will  be  perceived,  is  facetious  as 
well  as  practical  and  philosophical. 

Mr.  Adams  has  a  theory  that  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  railway  system  w'ill  put 
an  end,  in  a  great  measure,  to  the  evils 
consequent  on  division  of  la^r,  by  allow¬ 
ing  operatives  to  move  about  the  country, 
and  encouraging  them,  like  American  la¬ 
borers,  to  change  every  few  years  their 
occupations  and  places  of  abode,  instead 


of  remaining  at  one  work,  in  one  center  of 
industry,  all  their  days. 

The  argument  is  pretty  and  specious,  but 
we  grieve  to  say  not  convincing.  We  can 
not  see  that  the  perfection  in  skill,  which 
alone  commands  the  market,  can  be  attain¬ 
ed  by  change  of  labor.  It  is  tnie  that  an 
author  often  obtains  as  much  relief  by 
change  of  employment  as  by  rest.  Phre¬ 
nologists  have  long  ago  remarked  this,  and 
accounted  for  it;  but  a  lifetime  is  now 
b.arely  sufficient  to  jx-rfect  one’s  self  in  any 
one  branch  of  knowledge.  We  do  not 
talk  now  of  a  naturalist,  except  by  courte¬ 
sy  ;  a  man  must  be  a  zoologist,  an  entomoL 
ogist,  or  a  botanist ;  he  can  not  stand  high 
j  in  all  three.  Still,  there  is  a  medium  in 
all  things.  The  Turcoman’s  wife  and  the 
I  Kashmirian  matron  can  attend  to  pastoral 
I  and  tent,  or  household  duties,  while  the 
one  weaves  her  caiqtets  and  felts,  and  the 
other  shawls ;  and  we  do  not  see  why  the 
factory  population  should  Ix'  fit  for  only 
one  duty  in  life.  It  is  probable  that  their 
moral  and  physical  beings  would  be  very 
much  benefited  by  an  occasional  change. 
We  are  sure  the  propects  of  the  country 
would  be  benefited  by  it.  Albeit  then 
we  do  not  see  that  the  facility  of  transjwrt 
afforded  by  railways  is  as  yet  having  much 
or  any  tendency  that  w'ay,  we  cordially 
join  in  the  hope  that  it  may  have  that  ef¬ 
fect  ultimately,  and  be  the  means  of  re¬ 
lieving  the  overgrown  factory  populations 
of  certain  districts. 

We  are  apt  to  regard  our  modern  rail¬ 
ways  as  an  invention  ]>roduced  by  one  in¬ 
dividual  mind.  It  is  almost  considered  a 
heresy  to  doubt  it.  Hut  Mr.  Adams  tells 
us  that  nothing  is  more  certain  than  that 
the  railway,  as  we  at  present  possess  it,  is 
a  com|x>und  of  successive  contrivances  by 
many  individual  men.  It  did  not  start, 
like  Pallas  Athene,  fully  anned  from  tlie 
head  of  Jupiter.  It  was  a  process  precise¬ 
ly  akin  to  that  of  a  traveler  patching  from 
time  to  time  the  soles  of  his  shoes  as  they 
wear  by  the  roughness  of  the  road.  It 
M  as  a  necessary  groM’th  of  the  digging 
and  transportation  of  minerals,  coal,  and 
metallic  ores,  to  furnaces  and  seaports  : 

“  When  the  pack-saddle  was  set  aside,  and 
wheels  adopted,  it  was  not  long  before  impassa¬ 
ble  ruts  were  formed,  and  were  filled  in  from 
time  to  time  w.th  any  material  that  lay  most 
convenient,  brushwood  or  stones ;  and  planks, 
such  as  navvies  use  to  this  day  for  their  bar- 
rows,  were  still  more  convenient  As  the  wag¬ 
ons  were  apt  to  run  off  the  planks  at  curves,  it 
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bec&mc  necessary  to  border  them  with  rising 
edges  to  keep  the  wheels  in  track.  And  then 
came  the  difRcultj  of  the  wear  of  the  planks 
beneath  the  wheels.  To  prevent  this  wear  they 
were  ultimately  treated  like  the  wheels  them¬ 
selves — covered  with  strakes  of  iron.  This  led 
the  way  to  the  tramways  of  iron,  a  hard  narrow 
trammeled  surface,  not  permitting  great  speed 
on  account  of  the  breakage  of  the  ca.st  iron,  and 
ultimately  both  cast-iron  wheels  and  cast-iron 
trains  were  contrived  to  suit  each  other.  Wo 
hear  of  them  first  about  the  ye»r  1680,  con- 
strucfeti  of  timber,  and  in  1760  both  rails  and 
wheels  were  made  of  iron  where  work  was  hard. 

“  The  steam-locomotive — the  essential  of  our 
modern  railway  locomotion — had  its  birth  on 
the  cotnmon  road ;  brought  forth  from  the  brains 
of  Murdoch  and  Trevethick,  in  England,  though 
brains  both  in  Switzerland  and  France  had 
seethed  at  the  same  work,  and  the  Lorrainer, 
Cugnot,  is  the  first  on  record  stated  to  have 
made  a  practical  machine,  albeit  one  that  would 
not  work.  Blenkinsop,  one  of  our  northern 
men,  in  181 1,  made  practical  locomotives  to 
haul  coal  up  steep  ascents,  by  means  of  a  rack 
attached  to  one  rail,  with  a  toothed  propelling- 
wheel  working  into  it,  and  thus  securing  ad¬ 
hesion.  And  it  was  subsequently  found  that 
the  adhesion  of  plain  wheels  was  quite  sufficient 
with  moderate  ascents.  The  tooth  and  rack 
system  was  thus  lost  sight  of,  though  no  doubt 
available  for  many  useful  purposes,  and  some 
day  to  be  revived  with  more  perfect  structure.” 

So  iron  rails,  and  wheels,  and  locomo¬ 
tive  engines  had,  by  the  working  of  many 
trains  and  consecutive  contrivances,  been 
made  practical  facts,  before,  in  the  year 
1814,  (ieorge  Stephenson  made  an  im¬ 
proved  locomotive  engine,  with  more  con¬ 
trivances  added  to  it.  It  is  not  only  in 
regard  to  the  invention  of  the  locomotive 
that  Mr.  Adams  takes  up  a  decidedly  ad¬ 
verse  position  to  ^Ir.  Smiles  and  other  his¬ 
torians,  but  he  laughs  at  the  misplaced  en¬ 
thusiasm  of  his  biographer  when  advert¬ 
ing  to  the  circumstance  of  Stejdienson 
having  made  Dr.  Buckland  aware  that  the 
sun’s  rays  w’ere  remotely  the  cause  of 
the  locomotive’s  progress  on  the  rail  wav, 
because  the  sun’s  rays  were  engaged  in 
the  first  condensation  of  the  carbon  which 
afterward  liecaine  coal : 

“  Philosophy — ‘  all  vegetation '  says — 

Is  but  a  hoarding  up  of  the  sun’s  rays.” 

And  Mr.  Smiles  remarks  thereon ;  “  The 
idea  was,  certainly,  a  most  striking  ami 
original  one :  like  a  lla.sh  of  light  it  illu¬ 
minated,  in  an  instant,  an  entire  field  of 
science.”  It  did  nothing  of  the  kind ;  it 
was  the  mere  playfulness  of  a  practical 


with  an  abstract  philosopher,  and  had  no 
application  whatever  beyond  th.at  of  a  re¬ 
mote  and  fanciful  juxtaposition  of  ideas. 

Mr.  Adams  traces  the  failure  of  the  first 
steam- omnibus  on  common  roads  to  op¬ 
position  and  to  the  want  of  more  vehicles, 
and  of  water  and  fuel  stations.  But  a 
change,  he  says,  is  coining  on  : 

”  Steam,  which  began  its  utilitarian  career  ns 
water-pumper  for  miners,  has  long  since  become 
a  farmer  laborer.  Portable  engines,  w'hich  some 
few  years  back  counted  by  two  and  threes,  now 
coune  by  thousands.  Beginning  by  being  mere¬ 
ly  portable,  these  farm-engines  are  now  becom¬ 
ing  locomotive,  have  learned  to  lay  down  their 
own  rails,  and,  like  tame  elephants,  they  can 
disport  them.selves  over  plowed  fields  and  plow 
them,  and  climb  over  lumps  and  clod.s,  pass 
over  railway  sleepers  with  the  rails  omitted, 
and  drag  cannon  through  morasses,  and  yet  be¬ 
come  ordinary  engines  when  required  to  thrash 
corn,  and  pump  water,  and  saw  timber,  and 
chop  straw,  and  cut  hay,  and  every  kind  of 
work  that  may  be  wanted,  at  the  same  time 
gradually  converting  mere  clod-hoppers  into 
skilled  mechanics. 

“  Long  it  can  not  be  ere  our  suburban  roads 
and  our  country  roads  will  have  iron  rails  in¬ 
serted  in  their  surfaces,  over  which  locomotives 
with  small  wheels  will  work  in  billy  districts, 
and  locomotives  with  larger  wheels  on  more  lev¬ 
el  districts.  George  Stephenson  was  right  in 
preferring  iron  to  gravel  for  road  sui  faces ; 
right  in  preferring  levels  to  inclines  ;  but,  not¬ 
withstanding,  it  is  good  to  have  the  iron  surface 
to  the  inclined  road  where  the  traffic  is  small, 
till  such  time  as  the  increased  traffic  will  pay 
for  leveling.  The  great  trunk  lines  need  feed¬ 
ers,  and  the  branches  of  nature’s  trees  are  ever 
smaller  than  the  trunks.  When  the  time  shall 
come  that  the  roads  leading  to  our  farms  and 
pastures  shall  be  all  iron  lines,  fuel  and  mate¬ 
rials  of  all  kinds  will  permeate  the  by  as  well 
as  the  high-roads,  and  a  general  mechanical  ed¬ 
ucation  of  the  farm  laborers  will  raise  them 
more  in  the  scale  than  the  laborers  of  manufac¬ 
turing  towns.  The  squalid  huts  will  pass  away 
and  be  no  more,  the  ea.sy  means  of  transit  will 
unlock  the  latent  facultie.s,  and  the  labor  both 
of  town.smen  and  countrymen  will  be  converti¬ 
ble  to  either  locality.  Steam  has  been  hitherto 
a  worker  only  for  the  general  public,  or  for  the 
purposes  of  production  ;  but  steam  or  some 
other  form  of  heat  has  yet  to  be  converted  to 
all  kinds  of  domestic  purposes,  whereby  drudg¬ 
ery — the  application  of  men  and  women  to  mere 
slave-labor — will  become  extinct.” 

Tlie  question  of  fish-bellied  jiartillel  and 
double  -  beaded  rails,  of  east  -  chairs  and 
cross-sleejiers,  of  broad  and  narrow  gauge, 
and  fish-joints,  is  of  far  too  professional 
a  character  fur  discussion  here  :  so  also 
with  regard  to  stations,  bridges,  and  works 
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of  art,  in  wliich  we  take  an  interest,  as  we 
do  in  the  progress  of  railways,  the  more  so 
as  they  are  permanent  structures  ;  bnt  the 
questions,  connected  with  which,  whetlier 
in  regard  to  style  or  materiafs  used,  are 
of  an  almost  purely  professional  character. 
It  is  the  same  Avith  regard  to  the  “  mov¬ 
ing  stock,”  Avhich,  it  would  scarcely  be  be¬ 
lieved  by  the  uninitiated  in  such  matters, 
is  a  term  which  has  been  subjected  to 
much  criticism.  Captain  Iluish,  the  man¬ 
ager  of  the  London  and  North- Western, 
called  it  “  rolling  stock.”  The  question  at 
issue  thus  became  whether  the  stock  was 
rolled  or  moved  along.  A  wheel  proper 
moves  by  rolling,  but  the  wheels  on  rails 
do  not  roll ;  a  sledge,  on  the  other  hand, 
moves  without  rolling,  but  the  wheels  on 
rails  move  partly  with  a  rolling  and  part¬ 
ly  with  a  sledging  motion  —  so,  although 
the  stock  is  neither  a  rolling  stock  nor  a 
sledging  stock,  all  that  can  be  said  of  it  is, 
that  it  is  a  “  moving  stock.” 

It  is  not  very  satisfactory  to  find  our 
author,  .after  discussing  the  mechanical 
causes  of  accidents  on  railways,  arriving 
at  the  conclusion  that  in  the  present  con¬ 
dition  of  traffic  on  the  gre.at  metropolitan 
railwavs  accidents  involving  loss  of  life 
must  infallibly  be  on  the  increase,  wh.at- 
ever  may  be  done  in  mechanical  improi-e- 
ments  respecting  them.  The  present  im¬ 
perfect  condition  of  railway  cona’evance 
IS  ali^o  a  c.au8e  of  ill-health.  “  The  sitting 
posture,”  Mr.  Adams  remarks,  “which  in¬ 
duces  paralysis  iu  literary  men,  iiossibly 
by  the  compression  of  their  blood-vessels 
and  ret.ar<lation  of  the  circulation  Avhich 
induces  cold  feet,  must  be  much  exagger¬ 
ated  by  the  incessant  vibration  of  a  car¬ 
riage.”  There  is  also  an  unwholesome  ef¬ 
fect  produced  upon  the  brain,  both  by  vi¬ 
bration  and  by  the  rapidity  with  which 
objects  succeed  to  one  another,  as  also, 
possibly,  by  the  mere  rapidity  of  transit 
through  sjiace,  to  M-hich  some  organiza¬ 
tions  are  more  sensitive  than  others.  ]SIr. 
Adams  makes  some  valuable  suggestions 
toward  .ameliorating  this  condition  of 
things  by  means  of  exclusive  passenger 
lines,  with  a  better  class  of  vehicles,  hav¬ 
ing  ventilation,  space,  and  every  conven¬ 
ience,  with  increased  speed;  and  he  adds  : 

“  Whether  this  is  worth  doing  now — whether 
England  and  France  have  advauced  suBiciently 
far  in  civilisation,  and  wealth,  and  the  value  of 
time — whether  it  is  worth  while  to  bring  Ma¬ 
drid  within  fifteen  hours  of  Paris  and  twenty- 
three  hours  from  London,  and  Cadiz  within  thir¬ 


ty  hours  from  London,  and  thus  materially  di¬ 
minish  the  sea  distance  to  P.mama  as  the  high¬ 
way  to  Australia — whether  it  is  worth  while  to 
bring  the  orange-groves  and  balmy  atmosphere 
of  southern  France  within  eighteen  hours  of 
London  now,  is  simply  a  question  as  to  the 
number  of  the  wealthy  who  may  desire  it ;  but 
that  this  will  eventually  come  to  pass  is  no  mere 
problem ;  it  is  as  sure  a  thing,  sooner  or  later,  as 
the  transit  between  London  and  Windsor,  or 
Paris  and  Marst  illes. 

*•  At  present  the  question  is,  are  there  wealthy 
capitalists  enough  in  Europe  to  furntsh  eight 
millions  and  a  half  of  money  to  shorten  the  dis¬ 
tance  between  London  and  Toulon  to  a  day’s 
journey,  and  seven  millions  more  to  bring  Ca¬ 
diz  within  thirty  hours  of  London,  and  travel¬ 
ers  enough  to  pay  interest  and  expenses  for 
special  traveling,  at  from  forty  to  fifty  miles  per 
hour,  at  one  penny  per  mile  ?  Are  there,  more¬ 
over,  men  with  political  power  sufiicient  to  over¬ 
come  commercial  hesitation,  and  willing  to 
write  their  names  on  this  new  scroll  of  the 
world’s  civilization,  rendering  distance  no  liar 
to  the  personal  communication  of  the  powerful 
and  intelligent  throughout  Europe  ? 

“  No,  not  yet  1  Europe  is  not  yet  ruled  by 
men  loving  freedom  and  man’s  hai>pincss,  and 
using  power  for  the  furtherance  of  frewlom,  and 
so  all  surplus  industry  is  wasted  on  soldiers  and 
the  materials  of  war,  instead  of  being  vested  in 
reproductive  works.” 

^Ir.  Adams  goes  further  tlmn  this.  He 
argues  that  there  is  no  v.alid  reason,  save 
some  preliminary  outlay,  why  all  the  high¬ 
ways  and  turnpike-roads  of  England  should 
not  be  converted  into  practical  railways. 
As  it  is,  they  are  worked  at  a  cost  ten  times 
that  of  railway  highways  byste.ani.  I’pon 
the  solution  of  this  question,  he  argues, 
de|Kmd8  the  pr.acticability  of  placing  the 
progress  of  agriculture  side  by  side  with 
that  of  manufactories  in  the  districts  still 
unoccupied  by  railways. 

Underground  tunnels,  the  s-afety  and 
wholesomeucss  of  which  are  ojien  to  grave 
doubts,  have  superseded  street-lines  in  this 
country.  Mr.  Adams  suggests  doubling  the 
streets  by  forming  rails  at  the  first  fioor 
level,  to  be  placed  upon  open  cast-iron 
framework.  But  he  admits  himself  that 
the  effect  would  be  to  darken  the  shops 
and  produce  an  unpleasant  efiect  on  tlie 
upjier  floor,  saying  nothing  of  the  risk  in 
(Wise  of  getting  otf  the  rails,  and  the  annoy¬ 
ance  of  the  ashes  from  the  fire-box.  The 
extension  of  the  city  by  railroads  is  taken 
up  in  a  more  seriou.s  and  indeed  a  zealous 
tone.  Cities  as  they  are,  are  the  abodes 
of  perennial  disease : 


Fairer  site  for  city  never  existed  than  this 
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of  our  London.  Margins  of  hills  and  rising 
grounds,  with  a  magnificent  river  rolling  through 
them.  Middlesex  on  one  side,  Surrey  on  the 
other  ;  and  around  the  river-bottom  belts  of 
meadow-land,  and  sites  of  once  gardens,  and 
orchards,  and  (lastures,  as  the  fragmentary  rem¬ 
nants  still  show,  but  now  desecrated  with  thou¬ 
sands  of  unwholesome  dwellings,  where  water 
rises  within  a  foot  of  the  surface.  The  true 
sites  of  southern  London  are  the  rising  slopes  of 
the  Surrey  hills,  and  no  city  could  well  be  im¬ 
agined  more  beautiful  than  a  north  and  south 
London,  with  the  clear,  bright  river,  and  or¬ 
chards,  gardens,  and  meadows  between,  nour¬ 
ished  by  the  organic  detritus  that  now  pollutes 
the  stream.” 

This  is  very  suggestive  and  very  true, 
but  we  do  not  see  any  easy  remedy  to  it ; 
nor  would  all  the  streets  and  highways 
turned  into  railroads  remove  the  London¬ 
ers  to  the  hills  and  slopes.  They  actually 
seem  in  some  (juarters  to  revel  in  their  air- 
ponds  and  dirty  homes. 

“  It  is  sometimes  as.serted”  (says  Mr.  Adams) 
“  that  Knglish  capi’al  has  been  sunk  and  wa.stcd 
in  making  railways  in  forciiru  countries.  This 
may  Ik*  the  fact  as  regards  Kngli.sh  shareholders 
to  some  extent,  but  in  regarding  it  as  a  help  to 
commerce  it  may  be  doubted  whether  wo  have 
not  materially  benefited  by  the  outlay.  We 
certainly  iKuefit  by  the  Canadian  outlay,  and 
hy  Australian  outlay,  and  so  shall  we  do  by  the 
Cfape  and  all  other  colonies,  East  and  W«st-In- 
dies  inclusive. 

“  It  is  true  that  we  have  an  easy  and  tolera¬ 
bly  safe  road  to  our  colonics — the  ocean  —hut  to 
our  Ea.st-lndia  colonics — that  is,  to  a  large  por¬ 
tion  of  the  English  empire,  it  is  a  great  con¬ 
venience  to  have  a  land  road,  also,  as  far  as  pos¬ 
sible,  to  avoid  the  long  distance  round  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope.  For  individuals,  or  small  num¬ 
bers,  the  jiassage  across  France  to  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean  by  Marseilles,  or  through  Austria  b) 
Trie.ste,  is  simple  enough,  but  for  the  pas.tage  of 
troops  we  need  our  own  road,  without  asking 
pennission,  and  that  road  must  bo  thniugh  the 
Straits  of  Gibraltar.  Our  route  hitherto  has 
been  through  Egypt,  but  our  neighbors  are  tak¬ 
ing  all  pos-ible  pains  to  convert  Egypt  into  an 
appanage  of  France,  so  that  they  may  charge  us 
a  toll,  or  bar  up  our  passage  when  it  suits  them 
at  their  own  pleasure,  unless  we  do  as  we  have 
done  before,  take  it  away  from  them  again,  and 
restore  it  to  its  right  owners.  Egypt  may  be 
regarded  as  a  dependency  of  Turkey,  subject  to 
a  tribute,  but  without  the  right  to  make  any 
public  roads  except  by  permission  of  Turkey. 
Turkey  might  any  day  forbid  our  passage 
through  Egypt  if  France  could  coerce  her,  but 
in  such  case  we  should  prob-rbly  take  the  mat 
ter  into  our  own  hands,  as  stopping  our  right, 
or  at  least  our  cuitom,  of  way. 

‘‘  But  it  is  worth  while  to  consider  whether  the 
pass  through  Egypt  to  the  Red  Sea  is  the  best 


route  we  could  take.  The  railway  belongs  to 
the  Pasha,  and  ho  may  charge  wliat  fares  he 
likes,  and  if  he  gets  in  debt  to  France,  and 
mortgages  the  railway,  the  prices  are  not  likely 
to  be  lowered.  Let  us  therefore  consider  an¬ 
other  route. 

“  If  we  pass  up  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar  we 
arrive  at  Malta.  If  wo  go  across  France  by  way 
of  Marseilles,  we  also  arrive  at  Malta.  If  we  go 
by  way  of  Trieste,  we  arrive,  down  the  Adriatic, 
at  Candia,  where  no  doubt  the  Sultan  would 
give  us  good  coaling  and  other  accommodation. 
From  Marseilles  to  Candia  is  a  di.stance  of  al>ont 
thirteen  hundred  miles,  and  from  Marseilles  to 
Alexandria  is  about  sixteen  hundred,  while 
from  Trieste  to  Candia  the  distance  is  only 
about  one  thousand  miles,  and  from  Gibfaltar 
to  Malta  and  Candia  the  distance  is  only  about 
seventeen  hundred  miles.  The  distance  from 
Gibraltar  to  Alexandria  is  about  two  thousand 
miles.  The  whole  distance  from  Gibraltar  to 
Seleucia,  a  port  in  Arabia,  is  twenty-three 
hundred  miles,  and  from  Trieste  to  Seleucia  it 
is  only  sixteen  hundred  miles. 

“  Arriving  at  Seleucia  we  are  within  twenty 
miles  of  Antioch,  as  the  crow  flies,  sixty  miles 
from  Aleppo,  and  one  hundr<-d  miles  from  Jaber 
Castle,  situated  on  the  head-waters  of  the  Eu¬ 
phrates,  to  which  ve-ssels  as  large  as  Thames 
barges  can  arrive  in  all  seasons.  To  construct 
a  railway  the  distance  would  increa.se  to  about 
one  hundred  and  twenty-five  to  one  hundred 
and  fifty  miles.  It  has  been  estimated  that  a 
railway  can  be  made  f >r  about  a  million  and  a 
quarter,  and  the  Sultan  has  given  a  grant  to  an 
English  company  of  a  concession  for  ninety-nine 
years,  with  a  guaranteed  interest  on  the  outlay 
of  six  per  cent,  taking  the  plant  at  a  valuation, 
at  the  end  of  the  time. 

“But  English  shareholders  will  not  take  this 
up  unless  the  English  Government  helps  in  the 
guarantee. 

“  Why  the  Government  should  guarantee  it 
as  a  matter  of  course,  is  not  easy  to  peiceive, 
but  this  is  an  exceptional  case.  It  is  a  high¬ 
way  to  India  better  than  that  by  the  Isthmus 
of  Suez,  even  were  the  long-talked  of  canal 
made.  It  is  a  highway  guaranteed  hy  the  Sul¬ 
tan,  and  moreover  a  highway  over  which  most 
profitable  traffic  must  come.  It  makes  us  the 
protectors  of  the  Sultan’s  dominions  in  Asia 
Minor  as  the  gtiardiaiis  of  our  own  rights.  It 
opens  up  an  enormous  amount  of  valuable  terri¬ 
tory  for  cultivation,  and  it  shortens  the  route  to 
India  by  more  than  one  thousand  miles.  It  is 
about  forty-six  hundred  and  eighty  miles  from 
Malta  to  Bombay  by  the  Isthmus  of  Suez  and 
the  Red  Sea,  and  it  is  little  more  than  thirty- 
eight  hundred  and  five  miles  by  Seleucia,  the 
Euphrates,  and  the  Persian  Gulf  to  Boml>ay, 
being  a  difference  of  eight  hundred  and  seventy- 
five  miles;  and  if  the  mouth  of  the  Indus,  or 
Kurrachee,  be  the  port  of  debarkation  in  India, 
the  difference  will  be  nearly  twelve  hundred 
miles.  Supposing  Kurrachee  to  be  the  sea-gate 
of  India,  it  will  l>e  seen  by  a  glance  at  the  map 
that  two  sides  of  Arabia  have  to  be  coasted,  and 
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by  the  Euphrates  only  one,  little  more  than  j 
half  the  distance. 

“  The  line  is  of  peculiar  value  to  the  Enf^lish 
Government,  as  it  i^  guaranteed  by  the  Sultan 
against  all  competition,  and  therefore  can  not 
be  interfered  with. 

“English  shareholders  probably  entertain  a 
notion  that  in  a  despotic  country,  and  in  ca.«e 
of  war,  there  would  be  no  security  for  their 
property  lying  at  the  mercy  of  wild  Arabs. 
This  is  a  fallacy.  The  wild  Arab  is  essentially 
a  merchant,  a  buyer  and  seller,  as  much  so  as 
a  Hebrew ;  and  he  only  levies  black-mail  upon 
travelers  because  he  has  no  trading  resources. 
The  Arab  is  a  man  of  energy  and  quick  wit, 
who  can  work  mechanically  if  he  can  get  me- 
chan'cal  work  to  do,  and  he  is  the  very  man  to 
deal  in  transit  It  is  quite  cleir  that  if  a  rail¬ 
way  were  to  be  made,  turning  the  Arabs  out  of 
work  and  depriving  them  of  their  rights— their 
black-mail — it  would  be  a  cause  of  feud,  and 
stealing  rails,  and  doing  mi.scliief  of  all  kinds ; 
but  if  these  same  Arabs  were  made  the  police 
of  the  line,  they  would  be  at  once  converted 
from  foes  to  friends,  and  would  take  good  care 
that  no  one  should  injure  or  interfere  with  the 
line  that  furnished  them  with  their  salt.  The 
Arabs,  in  fact,  would  become  the  workmen  of 
the  line,  and  grow  as  familiar  as  ourselves  with 
rails  and  locomotives. 

“  All  this  is  theory,  the  capitalists  would  say, 
we  must  first  see  a  line  in  practice.  How  can 
this  be  done  experimentally  ? 

“  There  would  not  be  much  difficulty  about 
it  without  any  guarantee  from  the  English  Gov¬ 
ernment.  One  of  the  hrst  processes  in  making 
a  railway  is  to  lay  down  a  temporary  line,  along 
which  the  materials  may  be  conveyed.  This 
embnices  rails,  sleepers,  and  points,  and  cross¬ 
ings,  and  ballast- engines,  and  may  be  esteemed 
at  from  six  to  nine  hundred  pounds  per  mile. 
For  a  thousand  pounds  per  mile  it  would  be 
practicable  to  lay  down  a  light  railway  and  to 
work  it  by  light  engines.  It  may  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  at  the  outset  the  Suez  route  was 
traversed  by  vehicles  drawn  by  horses,  without 
a  rail,  and  this  gave  rise  ultimately  to  the  rail¬ 
way.  Now  the  distance  from  the  shore  of  the 
B4y  of  Antioch  to  the  town  of  Antioch  is  only 
twenty  miles,  and  this  twenty  miles  could  be 
laid  down  with  a  light  railway  for  wagons  car¬ 
rying  half  a  ton  per  wheel,  at  a  cost  of  twenty 
thousand  pounds.  This,  at  no  great  risk,  would 
test  the  business  capacity  and  safety  of  the 
country.  If  found  to  answer,  the  line  could  be 
continued  to  Aleppo,  and  thence  to  the  head- 
navigation  of  the  Euphrates.  This  would  be 
quite  sufficient  to  commence  the  traffic,  and  the 
railway  would  follow  with  certainty.  The  light 
rails  laid  down  would  then  serve  to  form 
branches  and  feeders. 

“Time  was  that  Syria  and  Asia  Minor  were 
the  aboiles  of  opulence  and  civilization,  and 
they  would  be  so  again  with  facility  and  cheap¬ 
ness  of  transit  It  is  the  especial  aptitude  of 
England  to  bring  this  thing  to  pass.” 


Most  earnestly  ilo  we  hope  that  Mr. 
Adams  may  turn  out  a  true  jirophet. 
Notwitlistanding  the  long  delay  that  has 
taken  place  in  entering  upon  the  projiosed 
communication  with  India,  and  the  o|>en- 
ing  of  a  vast  extent  of  territory  so  promis¬ 
ing  in  every  resjiect  for  the  cultivation  of 
cotton  as  the  alluvial  plains  of  Hahylonia, 
Chaldaea,  and  Susiana,  we  are  hajipy  to 
have  it  in  our  power  to  say  that  there  are 
still  hopes  of  the  jiroject  becoming  a  reali¬ 
ty.  The  Sublime  Porte  is  willing  to  raise 
the  amount  of  security  on  capital  exjiend- 
ed  in  an  object  which  can  not  but  tend  to 
promote  the  pro.sperity  and  security  of  the 
empire,  and  give  a  new  movement  to  its 
populations ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
our  own  Government  will  not  in  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  the  projected  canals  in  Nicaragua 
and  at  Suez  refuse,  at  the  dictation  of  the 
imperial  projector  of  those  two  great 
schemes,  that  guar.antee  to  a  direct  rail¬ 
way  communication  with  India,  which  its 
importance  in  a  commercial,  military,  .and 
political  point  of  view  so  fully  entitle  it. 

A  last  chapter  on  railways  as  a  nation.al 
defense  contains  many  not  less  suggestive 
notions  than  its  predecessors.  Proceeding 
upon  the  basis  tliat  rapidity  in  movement 
is  an  important  element  in  fighting  bat¬ 
tles,  ^Ir.  Adams  first  advocated  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  w'hat  he  designates  as  moving  land- 
forts,  which  have  since  been  tried  in  the 
Disunited  State.s,  and  the  inconvenience  of 
which  is  that,  being  upon  railways,  the 
enemy  must  come  up  to  them  ;  they  can 
not,  in  one  sense,  go  to  the  enemy — that 
is  to  say,  a  land  fort  may  be  sent  from 
London  to  lieigate  by  train — but  the  ene¬ 
my  need  not  crowd  round  it  at  lieigate, 
or  even  in  any  way  trouble  themselves 
about  so  unwelcome  a  visitor. 

One  more  extract,  which  is  in  precise 
conformity  with  what  we  have  argued 
elsewhere  upon  the  all-important  relations 
of  cotton-factory  populations  and  slavery  : 

“The  supply  of  cotton  finally  centered  in 
America,  fostered  by  the  slave-trade,  and  Lan¬ 
cashire  became  indirectly  the  great  slave-owner 
of  the  world,  long  after  England  had  freed  the 
last  of  her  own  slaves.  Political  economy  de¬ 
nounced  it— did  not  recognize  such  prosperity 
as  po.ssessing  the  elements  of  permanence ;  and 
a  change  had  to  come  about,  for  slavery  is  not 
an  institution  of  civilization,  but  only  of  barbar¬ 
ism,  and  barbarism  is  ever  losing  ground  in  the 
struggle  with  civilization.  The  crisis  came  at 
last,  and  the  supply  of  cotton  is  broken  off  by 
the  war  in  America,  which,  end  how  it  may, 
whether  in  reunion  or  separation,  will  never 
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again  make  Lancashire  a  dependency  or  suze¬ 
rainty  of  American  Cotton  States.  Misery,  like 
to  tbat  of  the  hand-loom  weavers,  has  again 
fallen  on  Lancashire,  and  now  in  their  distress 
they  turn  their  eyes  in  search  of  relief  to  that 
very  India  which,  in  the  olden  time,  was  de¬ 
prived  of  her  trade  in  cotton  cloth  by  the  very 
ancestors  of  the  men  who  now  claim  her  help. 

It  will  only  be  for  a  time.  Manchester  men 
will  aid  in  procuring  the  culture  of  cotton  in 
India,  but  Manchester  men  will  soon  discover 
that  Indian  cotton  will  afford  a  better  profit  in 
the  markets  of  England  and  of  the  world,  if  the 
cotton  be  brought  from  India  in  woven  webs 
instead  of  in  balea” 

We  are  not  prepared  to  go  so  far  as 
Mr.  Adams  does,  and  to  anticipate  that 
London  will  soon  be  the  emporium  of  In¬ 
dian  bales — of  cloths  and  muslins  spun 
and  woven  in  India.  Truly  may  our  au- 
tlior  add  upon  contemplating  such  a 
change : 

“  Much  misery  must  be  undergone  by  the 
chaiige  in  Lancashire,  but  it  is  in  the  order  of 
nature  that  it  should  take  place.  As  the  hand- 
loom  weavers  gave  place  to  the  steam -loom 
trades,  so  must  men  at  two  shillings  a  week 


give  place  to  men  at  three  pence,  unless  by 
mere  chance  they  rise  to  a  balance. 

“  But  the  natural  men  of  an  English  climate 
are  strong  and  muscular,  as  the  natural  men  of 
India  are  delicate;  and,  save  the  misery  to  be 
endured  in  the  change,  and  which  the  accumu¬ 
lated  capital  of  Lancashire  must  be  heavily 
taxed  to  alleviate,  it  is  better  that  England 
should  be  peopled  with  muscular  iron-workers 
than  with  delicate  cotton-spinners  and  weavers. 
Slowly  but  surely  will  this  process  come  about, 
and  by  the  agency  of  long-headed  Manchester 
men.” 

There  is  in  this,  at  all  events,  the  com¬ 
fort  of  a  safety-valve  for  our  factory  popu¬ 
lation.  Our  great  indigenous  business 
alter  the  growth  of  food  is  undoubtedly 
our  iron  manufacture  in  all  its  branches. 
While  with  regard  to  cotton,  there  are 
the  interests  and  pros|>ect8  of  other  coim- 
j  tries  and  people  to  consider  besides  that 
of  the  llmdhus  upon  the  destruction  of 
the  monopoly  of  cotton  by  the  Southern 
States ;  with  regard  to  iron,  for  war  or 
peace,  for  commerce  or  industry,  in  all  the 
world  there  does  not  yet  aj)|)ear  to  exist  a 
region  that  can  compete  with  us. 


From  he  Weetmlneter  Review. 
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Ok  .all  the  scientific  researches  of  the 
last  few  years,  there  is  none  that  has  l)een 
at  the  same  time  so  fruitful  in  immediate 
results,  and  opened  out  so  many  or  such 
promising  lines  of  inquiry,  as  the  investi¬ 
gation  which  has  been  made  by  Professors 
llunscn  and  KirchholF,*  (the  chief  share  in 
it  having  been  taken  by  the  latter,)  into 
the  relation  of  the  Chemical  Elements  to 
the  Prismatic  Spectrum.  That  the  salts 
of  certain  metals  impart  bright  colors  to 


•  Rexearchet  on  the  Solar  Spectrum,  and  the 
Spectra  of  the  Chemical  Elements.  By  G.  Kirch. 
HOFF,  Professor  of  Physics  in  the  University  of  Hei¬ 
delberg.  Translated  with  the  author's  sanction 
from  the  Transactions  of  the  Berlin  Academy  for 
1861.  By  Henry  E.  Koscoe,  B.A.,  Professor  of 
Chemistry  in  Owen’s  College,  Manchester.  With 
three  Plates.  Bniall  4to.  London.  1862. 
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the  blowpipe  flame — salts  of  sodium  giv¬ 
ing  yellow,  those  of  potassium  videt, 
those  of  lithium  and  strontium  red,  and 
those  of  barium  green  —  had  long  been 
known  to  chemists,  who  had  used  these 
colors  as  indications  of  the  presence  of  the 
metals  in  questions ;  and  it  has  been,  more¬ 
over,  by  the  use  of  combustible  compounds 
containing  these  salts,  that  “  red”  and 
“  green  fire”  have  been  produced  for  thea¬ 
trical  effects.  The  next  step  in  the  inquiry 
was  to  investigate  the  prismatic  spectra 
produced  by  flames  thus  colored;  and  these 
had  been  studied  by  Brewster  and  Glad¬ 
stone,  Professor  W.  A.  Miller,  and  otlier 
experimenters.  It  had,  moreover,  been 
observed  by  Professor  Wlieatstone  that 
the  spectrum  of  the  electric  spark  ditfers 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  electrodes ; 
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and  the  now  famiLar  contrivance  known  as 
the  “electric  lamp”  has  afforded  a  new 
and  advantasreous  means  of  prosecuting 
this  line  of  inquiry.  An  altogether  differ¬ 
ent  metliod  w.as  .adopted,  however,  by 
liunsen  .and  Kirchhoft ;  that,  namely,  of 
forming  the  spectrum  by  a  flame  of  great 
heating  but  very  low  illuminating  i)ower, 
sucli  as  is  given  by  the  “  IJunsen”  gas- 
burner,  .and  then  of  observing  the  effect 
produced  on  this  very  faint  spectrum  by 
the  introduction  of  the  substance  to  b<? 
exnmineil,  which  is  heated  in  the  gas-fl.ame 
to  incandescence.  They  thus  arrived  at 
the  very  rem.ark.able  result,  that  every 
metallic  b.ase,  whether  isolated  or  in  com¬ 
bination,  produces  iu  such  a  spectrum  a 
certain  bright  line  or  group  of  lines ;  and 
that  the  color  of  these  lines  and  their  ]>o.si- 
tion  in  the  spectrum  is  so  characteristic  in 
each  case,  as  to  aflbrd  the  most  positive 
indication  of  the  presence  of  the  meUillic 
base  by  which  they  are  jiroduced.  They 
further  ascertained  that  this  eftect  may  be 
most  distinctly  pnKluced  by  quantities  of 
such  substances  almost  inconceivably 
small;  the  degree  of  mirmteness,  indeed, 
.appro.aching  nearer  tointinitesimal  homeo¬ 
pathic  dilution  than  any  of  which  the  or¬ 
dinary  operations  of  chemistry  can  take 
cognizance.  Thus,  for  example,  it  was 
found  that  sodium  is  almost  universally 
present,  the  atmosphere  lieing  every  whore 
charged  with  sea-salt,  which  is  deposited 
on  every  substance  exposed  to  it ;  so  that 
the  sodium  line  ap|K‘ars  momentarily  in 
tho  spectrum  w’lien  dust  is  knocked  off 
from  a  book  at  the  distance  of  several  feet 
from  it,  and  is  shown  when  a  platium  wire, 
that  has  been  exposed  for  a  few  hours  to 
the  atmosphere,  is  introduced  into  the 
flame,  although  a  similar  wire  freshly 
drawn  gives  no  other  th.an  its  own  lines. 

It  is  due  to  Mr.  Fox  Talbot  to  men¬ 
tion  that  these  results  li.ad  been  most  dis¬ 
tinctly  anticipated  by  him  as  long  ago  as 
1826;  when  he  puWished  in  Brewsters 
Klinburgh  Journal^  the  statement  th.at 
various  met.allic  bases  in  a  state  of  in¬ 
candescence  produce  certain  bright  lines 
in  the  spectrum,  by  which  their  [tresence 
may  be  recognized ;  and  stated  his  convic¬ 
tion  that  this  method  of  analysis  would 
prove  to  be  more  delicate  than  any  previ¬ 
ously  in  use,  and  would  be  of  great  value 
in  chemical  and  toxicological  investiga¬ 
tions.  He  did  not,  however,  follow  out 
the  inquiry,  and  it  was  taken  up  by  no  one 
else ;  so  tLat  Lis  discovery  led  to  no  im¬ 


portant  result,  and  seems  to  have  been 
entirely  forgrdten.  In  the  hands  of  Hun- 
sen  and  Kirchhoff,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
w.as  immediately  fruitful  in  most  v.alu.able 
products.  They  were  enabled  by  its 
means  to  ascertain  the  .almost  universal 
presence,  in  small  quantities,  of  the  alkaline 
earth,  which  had  j»reviously  bc*en 

supposed  to  be  of  very  rare  otamrrence ; 
and  this  discovery  is  of  great  practic.al 
importance,  since  the  solvent  power  which 
lithia  possesses  for  uric  acid  renders  it  a 
most  valimble  medicine  in  calculous  com¬ 
plaints.  It  was,  we  l)elieve,  when  examin¬ 
ing  tho  products  of  evaporation  of  large 
qmintities  of  water  from  particular  springs, 
with  a  view  to  the  detection  of  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  lithi.H,  that  tliey  were  struck  with 
the  presence  of  lines  in  tlie  spectrum 
whicfi  belonged  to  no  metal  known  to 
them.  Convinced  that  these  lines  must 
indicate  the  presence  of  some  new  metal 
or  inet.als,  they  followed  up  the  impiiry 
thus  suggested,  and,  after  the  cvai>oration 
of  many  tons  of  water,  were  rewarded  by 
the  discovery  of  two  new  metals,  to  which 
they  gave  the  names  of  Ciisium  and 
llubidium.  To  these  a  third,  TliiiUium, 
has  since  been  .added ;  and,  from  consid¬ 
erations  presently  to  be  stated,  it  ajipears 
probable  that  the  number  of  metallic  b.ases 
enumerated  by  chemists  as  among  the 
constituents  of  our  globe,  will  be  iin- 
meusely  extended  by  this  new  and  lieauti- 
ful  method  of  research,  now  known  under 
the  somewhat  ambiguous  designation  of 
“Spectral  Analysis.” 

But  there  is  another  side  to  this  inquiry, 
which  carries  us  from  the  constitution  of 
our  own  globe  to  that  of  the  celestial 
bodies,  .and  gives  us  the  means  (in  j>arti- 
cular)  of  studying  the  constitution  of  the 
Sun,  and  of  comi»aring  it  with  that  of  the 
Earth.  It  has  long  been  known  that  if  a 
pure  solar  spectrum  be  examined  by  a 
telescope  of  small  magnifying  power,  it  is 
seen  to  be  crossed  by  numerous  lines,  tho 
most  important  of  which  were  designated 
by  Fraunhofer  as  lines  a,  ii,  c,  d,  Scq.  ;  and 
tliat  between  these  there  is  an  indistinct 
haze  of  fine  lines  aud  nebulous  bands.  To 
the  study  of  these  last  Professor  Kirchhoff 
has  specially’  devoted  him.self;  and  by 
using  a  series  of  prisms  for  the  more  ef¬ 
fectual  sep.aration  of  the  lines,  and  a  higher 
magnifying  power  for  the  study  of  them, 
he  has  found  that  a  number  of  groups  of 
lines  then  come  into  view,  which  are  so 
characteristic  and  so  easily  recognized  that 
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they  may  be  compared  to  the  groups  j 
of  stars  that  constitute  the  various  con- : 
stellations.  Of  these  lines  he  has  con- ; 
structed  a  most  elaborate  map,  which  has  ^ 
been  very  carefully  executed  in  lithography,  ! 
and  has  been  published  in  the  Ik*rl!n  ! 
Transactions  ;  aiul  original  impressions  of ; 
this  map  have  been  supplied  by  the  author 
to  accompany  the  excellent  translation  of 
his  Memoir  recently  j)ubll8hed  in  this 
country  by  Professor  Iloscoe.  These  iin- ; 
pressions  (which  are  justly  designated  by 
the  translator  as  masteri»ieces  of  the  litho- 1 
graphic  art)  are  printed  in  ink  of  six  dif-  ’ 
ferent  tints  from  six  different  atones ;  but 
owing  to  the  mechanical  difficulty  of  keep¬ 
ing  the  “  register”  exact,  and  afso,  as  we 
surmise,  to  the  unc(]u:il  shrinkage  of  the 
[taper,  it  has  been  found  impossible  to 
obtain  a  perfect  coincidence  between  the  ' 
jirinted  copies  and  the  original ;  and  Pnv  , 
fessor  Kirchhoff  has  accordingly  given  a 
tabular  view  representing  the  measured 
place  of  each  line  in  the  scale,  the  breadth 
of  the  line,  and  its  degree  of  darkness — 
each  of  the  last  two  factors  being  estimated  ; 
in  six  different  degrees.  The  lines  thus 
recorded  are  those  which  are  seen  when 
the  sun  is  high  in  the  heavens,  and  which 
may  therefore  be  considered  as  properly 
belonging  to  his  spectrum  ;  for,  as  Hrew- ! 
ster  long  since  discovered,  when  the  sun 
approaches  the  horizon,  new  dark  lines 
appear  in  it,  w’hich  undoubtedly  have  their 
origin  in  our  own  atmosphere.  It  has  been 
further  observed  by  Professor  Kirchhoff, 
that  there  are  traces  of  lines  and  nebulous 
bands  which  he  has  not  attempted  to  re¬ 
present  in  his  map;  and  he  remarks :  “  I  do 
not  doubt  that  by  the  employment  of  a 
larger  number  of  prisms  these  might  be 
resolved  into  distinct  groups  of  lines.  The 
resolution  of  these  nebular  bands  appears 
to  me  to  possess  an  interest  similar  to  that 
of  the  resolution  of  the  celestial  nebula},  | 
and  the  investigation  of  the  solar  spectrum  ' 
to  be  of  no  less  importance  than  the  ex¬ 
amination  of  the  heavens  themselves.” 

The  peculiar  force  of  this  last  remark 
lies  in  the  fact  previously  noticed  by 
Fraunhofer  and  Brewster,  but  far  more 
thoroughly  w’orked  out  by  Professor  Kirch¬ 
hoff,  that  there  is  an  exact  coincidence  in 
place  and  character  between  certain  of 
the  dark  lines  and  groups  of  lines  in  the 
solar  spectrum  and  the  bright  lines  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  incandescence  of  particular 
metals  in  the  non-luminous  spectrum;  a  co¬ 
incidence  that  naturally  suggested  an  in- 
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quiry  into  the  relations  of  the  two  orders  of 
phenomena,  which  has  led  to  conclusions  of 
a  very  remarkable  character.  On  passing  a 
bright  solar  spectrum  or  the  spectrum  of  the 
oxy-hydrogen  lime-light  through  a  flame 
colored  with  sodium  -  vapor,  the  yellow 
“  smlium-line,”  which  is  brighter  than  that 
of  any  other  substance,  is  replaced  by  a 
strong  dark  line ;  and  the  same  conversion 
is  produced  if  the  nays  forming  the  speo- 
tnim  be  transmitted  through  a  tube  filled 
with  so<lium-vapor.  Next  to  the  sodium¬ 
line  in  intensity  comes  the  red  “  lithium¬ 
line  ;”  and  this  can  be  converted  into  the 
corresponding  dark  line  of  the  solar  spec¬ 
trum  by  the  like  means.  It  is  not  so  easy 
to  obtain  the  reversal  of  the  fainter  8jH.“ctral 
lines  produced  by  other  metals  ;  but  Bun¬ 
sen  and  Kirchhoff  have  succeeded  in  re¬ 
versing  the  brightest  lines  of  potassium, 
strontium,  calcium,  and  barium,  by  ex¬ 
ploding  mixtures  of  the  chlorates  of  these 
metals  with  milk-sugar  in  front  of  the  slit 
through  M'hich  the  solar  rays  were  admit¬ 
ted  to  form  the  spectrum.  These  facts 
are  sufficient  to  justify  the  belief  that  as 
each  incandescent  gas  itself  emits  ravs 
of  a  certain  degree  of  refrangibility,  it  di¬ 
minishes  by  absorption  the  intensity  of 
those  nays  proceeding  from  any  other 
source  which  possess  the  same  degree  of 
refrangibility;  and  that  the  dark  Tines  of 
the  sdar  sjiectrum  are  therefore  due  to 
the  p.assage  of  the  sun’s  light  through  an 
atmosphere  charged  with  the  vapors  of 
various  chemical  elements,  of  which  some, 
at  least,  are  identical  with  those  of  which 
our  own  globe  is  composed.  The  coin¬ 
cidence  of  the  two  sets  of  phenomena  is, 
in  many  instances,  so  extraordinary,  as  to 
establish  a  probability  high  enough  to  be 
almost  a  logical  necessity.  Thus  in  the 
case  of  iron  there  are  at  least  sixty  bright 
lines,  which  correspond  in  situation  with 
as  many  dark  lines  of  the  solar  spectrum  ; 
and  the  probability  that  this  coincidence  is 
accidental  can  be  shown  to  be  less  than 
(^)  that  is,  the  probability  of  the  com¬ 
munity  of  their  origin  is  more  than  1,000,- 
000,000,000,000,000  to  one.  And  even  this 
is  augmented  when  the  coincidence  in  the 
relative  intensity  of  the  lines  is  taken  into 
account;  the  degree  of  brightness  of  each  of 
the  iron  lines  being  (as  a  rule)  conformable 
to  the  degree  of  darkness  of  the  correspond¬ 
ing  line  in  the  solar  spectrum.  It  is,  of 
course,  an  admissible  hypothesis  that  the 
iron-vapor,  to  the  presence  of  which  the 
lines  of  the  solar  spectrum  may  thus  bo 
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presumed  to  be  due,  is  contained  in  the  at¬ 
mosphere  of  the  earth,  not  in  that  of  the 
sun.  But  it  is  not  easy  to  understand 
how  our  atmospliere  can  contain  such  a 
quantity  of  iron-vapor  as  would  be  needed 
to  produce  the  very  distinct  absorption¬ 
lines  which  we  see  in  the  solar  spectrum  ; 
and  the  hypothesis  is  further  invalidated 
by  the  fact  that  these  lines  do  not  appre¬ 
ciably  alter  when  the  sun  approaches  the 
horizon.  Hence  the  presence  of  the  iron 
group  of  dark  lines  in  the  solar  spectrum 
appears  to  prove  the  presence  of  iron-va¬ 
por  in  the  sun’s  atmosphere  with  as  great 
a  degree  of  certainty  as  can  be  attained  in 
any  question  of  natural  science.  As  soon 
as  the  presence  of  one  terrestrial  element 
in  the  solar  atmosphere  was  thus  deter¬ 
mined,  it  was  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
other  terrestrial  bodies  occur  there,  so  as 
by  exerting  their  absoi^tive  power  to 
give  rise  to  other  dark  line's  in  the  solar 
spectrum.  Of  course  the  probability  es¬ 
timated  per  «e  diminishes  in  proportion  to 
the  number  and  strength  of  the  lines  in 
the  group  formed  by  each  metal ;  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  each  case  of  the  kind  so 
confirms  the  rest,  that  a  comparatively 
small  number  of  coincidences  is  sufficient 
to  justify  an  affirmative  conclusion.  Thus 
the  presence  of  calcium,  magnesium,  so¬ 
dium,  chromium,  nickel,  barium,  copper, 
and  zinc  in  the  solar  atmosphere  may  l>e 
considered  as  pretty  certainly  determin¬ 
ed  ;  although  the  lines  characteristic  of 
some  of  these  substances  are,  in  some 
cases,  but  very  few  in  number,  (sodium, 
for  example,  giving  only  two  strong  lines 
so  close  together  as  to  require  a  high  mag¬ 
nifying  power  for  their  separation,)  and 
in  other  cases  are  so  faint  that  their  posi¬ 
tion  can  not  be  defined  with  the  desirable 
exactness. 

Applying  these  results  to  the  explana¬ 
tion  of  the  occurrence  of  the  dark  lines  in 
the  solar  spectrum,  it  seems  fair  to  con¬ 
clude  that  the  sun  consists  of  a  solid  or 
liquid  nucleus  heated  to  a  tenijierature  of 
the  brightest  whiteness,  which  would  it¬ 
self  produce  a  continuous  spectrum ;  and 
that  the  dark  lines,  or  mterruptions  of  lu¬ 
minosity,  in  the  proper  solar  spectrum, 
are  due  to  the  absorption  of  certain  of 
rays  in  their  passage  through  an  atmo¬ 
sphere  charged  with  the  vapors  of  the  va¬ 
rious  substances  of  which  the  siui  is  com¬ 
posed.  Thus  we  are  led  to  revert  to  what  is, 
m  truth,  the  oldest  theory  of  the  constitu¬ 
tion  of  the  sun,  w  hich  has,  in  more  recent 


times,  been  put  aside  for  another,  consid¬ 
ered  more  in  harmony  with  the  phenomena 
presented  by  the  sun-spots — namely,  that 
the  sun  consists  of  a  dark  nucleus,  which 
is,  in  the  first  place,  surrounded  by  an 
opaque  and  renecting  atmosphere,  and 
that  this  is  inclosed  by  a  luminous  atmo¬ 
sphere  or  photosphere,  which  is  in  its  turn 
again  surrounded  by  a  transparent  atmo¬ 
sphere.  It  was  noticed  by  Wilson,  that 
as  a  spot  changes  its  apparent  place  (in 
virtue  of  the  sun’s  revolution  on  its  axis) 
from  the  center  of  the  sun’s  disk  toward 
its  western  limb,  its  penumbra^  or  half¬ 
dark  border,  contracts  more  quickly  on  the 
side  nearest  the  center  of  the  disk  than  it 
is  seen  to  do  on  the  opiiosite  side ;  and  it 
was  concluded  from  this  that  the  center 
of  the  spot  is  a  jiortion  of  the  dark  surface 
of  the  sun,  seen  through  two  overlying 
openings,  one  formed  in  the  j)hotosphere, 
the  other  in  the  lower  reflecting  atmo¬ 
sphere  ;  the  penumbra  being  supposed  to 
be  a  portion  of  this  opaque  atmosphere, 
the  opening  of  which  is  smaller  than  that 
of  the  photosphere.  But  it  is  shown  by 
Professor  Kirchhofl",  that  the  phenomena 
presented  by  the  sun-sjiots  are  quite  con¬ 
sistent  with  the  notion  long  since  enter¬ 
tained  by  Galileo,  th.at  they  are  of  the  na¬ 
ture  of  clouds  formed  by  the  condensation 
of  vapors  that  will  be  due  to  local  reduc¬ 
tions  of  temperature ;  their  penumbra  be¬ 
ing  attributable  to  the  formation  ot  a  se¬ 
condary  thinner  cloud  at  a  considerable 
elevation  above  the  primary,  as  a  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  diminution  of  the  temper¬ 
ature  in  the  higher  parts  of  the  sun’s  at¬ 
mosphere  which  will  result  from  the  inter¬ 
ruption  offered  by  the  primary  cloud  to 
the  radiation  of  heat  from  the  body  of  the 
sun.  These  two  layers  of  clouds  will  play 
the  same  parts,  according  to  Kirchhofl's 
views,  as  the  two  0|>eniug8  in  the  opaque 
atmosphere,  according  to  the  theory  tound- 
ed  on  Wilson’s  observations,  which  can  be 
explained  equally  well  on  either  hvpothe- 
sis,  the  two  clouds  being  8Ui)pose(I  to  be 
of  the  same  dimensions  and  in  the  same 
positions  as  the  two  oj)ening8.  We  under¬ 
stand,  however,  that  the  recent  results  of 
photo-heliography,  the  changing  appear¬ 
ances  of  the  solar  spots  being  now  accurate 
ly  registered  from  time  to  time  by  photo¬ 
graphy  at  the  Kew  Observatory,  so  as  to 
admit  of  careful  comparison  and  even  of 
stereoscopic  combination,  are  decidedly 
favorable  to  Professor  KirchhofTs  views 
of  their  nature ;  since  they  very  strongly 
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support  the  notion  that  the  dark  spots  are 
not  below  but  considerably  above  the  source 
of  luminositjy^.  And  the  phenomena  of 
the  total  eclipse  of  1 860,  recorded  by  the 
same  instrument  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  l)e  la  Kue,  afford  indisputable  evidence 
of  the  existence  of  such  opaque  masses  in 
the  sun’s  atmosphere. 

Here  we  must  stop  for  the  present. 
We  have  said  enough  to  show  the  vast 
relations  of  an  inquiry  which  seems  at  first 
sight  to  be  one  of  purely  abstract  inter¬ 
est.  As  liaily  may  be  said  to  have  weigh¬ 
ed  the  mass  of  the  sun  in  the  room  in 
which  he  repeated  the  Cavendish  exper- 
ment  for  the  determination  of  the  density 
of  the  earth,  so  m.ay  Professor  Kirchhoff 
be  said  to  have  determined  its  chemical 
composition  by  his  admirable  researches 
on  spectral  analysis ;  and  already,  we  are 
informed,  has  the  extension  of  the  same 
method  of  observation  to  some  of  the  fixed 


stars  given  reason  to  believe  that  certain 
components  of  our  own  planet  may  be  re¬ 
cognized  even  in  them.  We  must  satisfy 
ourselves  with  the  mere  indication  of  the 
bearing  of  these  discoveries  on  the  nebular 
hypothesis,  which,  after  having  been  tem¬ 
porarily  borne  down  by  the  weight  of  the 
odium  tkeologicnm  heaped  upon  it,  is  now 
quietly  but  surely  rising  in  favor  with  the 
most  eminent  physicists  of  our  time.  And 
we  can  not  hesitate  in  the  belief  that  the 
method  of  analysis  which  h.as  within  so 
short  a  time  led  to  the  discovery  of  three 
new  metals,  will  ultimately  issue  in  a  vast 
accession  to  our  list  of  chemical  elements ; 
the  proportion  of  the  lines  in  the  solar 
spectnim  yet  accomited  for  being  extreme¬ 
ly  small,  and  the  presumption  being  ob¬ 
vious  that  the  bodies  to  whose  presence  in 
the  sun’s  atmosphere  thej^  are  due  are  con¬ 
tained  in  the  earth  likewise. 


From  he  Loodon  Intellectual  Obierrer. 

THE  FIS  II -  WORLD  AT  HOME.* 


Except  as  a  race  of  creatures  which 
supply  a  peculiar  kind  of  food,  the  fish- 
world  is  less  popularly  known  than  any 
other  conspicuous  division  of  the  animal 
kingdom.  Indeed,  unless  we  consider  it 
in  a  culinary  sense,  it  is  easier  to  like  any 
thing  better  than  a  fish ;  for  .although  the 
forms  of  many  species  are  strange  and 
wonderful,  though  they  are  decorated 
with  colors  as  varied  and  as  brilliant  as 
those  of  birds,  the  great  difficulty  of  study¬ 
ing  their  h.abit8  diminishes  the  interest 
which  their  peculiar  or  splendid  appear¬ 
ance  might  otherwise  induce  us  to  feel. 
Our  affection  for  animals  is  strongly  inffu- 
enced  by  their  agrceableness  or  unpleasant¬ 
ness  to  the  sense  of  touch ;  and  even  when 
prudence  forbids  such  tactile  experiments, 
we  look  at  the  lion  or  bear  as  creatures 

*A  History  of  Fishes  of  the  British  Islands.  By 
Jonatbax  Couch,  F.R.S.  Vol.  i.,  coatainiog  fifty- 
•eren  colored  plates  from  drawings  by  the  anthor. 
Groombridge  k  Sona  1862. 


we  should  have  no  objection  to  fondle,  if 
their  moral  character  was  of  a  more  ami¬ 
able  kind.  When  we  pass  from  the  warm¬ 
blooded  mamm.alia  to  the  important  group 
of  reptiles,  we  are  conscious  of  a  great 
diminution  of  sympathy,  and  though  a  few 
people  make  pets  of  snakes  and  tortoises, 
while  some  of  the  graceful  lizards  of 
warm  countries  are  w'elcomed  in  the  do¬ 
mestic  circle,  there  is  on  the  whole  too 
great  a  gulf  between  the  human  and  the 
reptile  life  for  us  to  enter  readily  into  their 
mode  of  being.  Tliis  discrepancy  becomes 
Still  more  striking  when  we  descend  to 
the  fish,  the  inhabitants  of  an  alien  ele¬ 
ment,  and  the  dwellers  under  conditions 
by  no  means  easy  for  us  to  ascertain.  It 
is  true  that  from  an  early  antiquity  men 
have  half  -  domesticated  certain  kinds  in 
ponds,  and  before  the  aquarium  assum¬ 
ed  its  present  elegant  and  instructive 
shape,  many  generations  had  seen  gold 
and  silver-fish  swimming  round  the  old- 
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fashioned  globes,  with  a  monotony  of  mo¬ 
tion  only  varied  by  the  occasional  occur¬ 
rence  of  illness  or  death.  But  these  ex¬ 
periments  and  observations  added  very 
little  to  our  substantial  knowledge  of  fish^ 
life,  and  when  the  naturalist  obtained  his 
specimens,  he  usually  studied  them  as  dead 
organisms  and  not  as  fellow-inhabitants  of 
this  living  world.  These  causes  may  tend 
to  make  ichthyology  less  often  a  favorite 
study  than  other  branches  of  natural  his- 
torj’,  but  very  little  attention  is  required 
to  invest  it  with  an  interest  of  its  own. 
Remrded  geologically',  the  fish  present  us 
with  the  oldest  distinctly  known  group 
of  vertebrate  animals.  Older,  or  as  old, 
may  liave  existed ;  but  if  land  vertebrata 
should  be  proved  to  have  been  cotem¬ 
poraries  M-ith  the  earliest  fish,  the  latter 
would  still  appear  to  have  played  a  very 
important  part  among  the  pristine*  inhab¬ 
itants  of  the  globe.  In  our  own  times, 
the  waters  cover  two  thirds  of  the  earth, 
.and  within  certain  limits  they  are  thickly 
peopled  b^  the  finny  race.  I'he  subaque¬ 
ous  land  IS  as  diversified  as  the  subaerial, 
and  if  we  could  roam  over  the  sea-bottom 
:as  we  do  over  the  dry  surface,  we  should 
find  its  varieties  of  contour  as  strongly 
marked.  In  some  spots  we  should  uis- 
<cover  sedimentary  plains,  in  others  elevat¬ 
ed  table-lands  and  lofty  mountain  chains, 
while  the  vegetation  would  be  plentiful, 
scaroe,  or  ab^nt,  according  to  laws  anal¬ 
ogous  to  those  which  affect  terrestrial 
plants.  In  some  situations,  where  the 
water  is  shallow  and  the  soil  appropriate, 
we  should  come  upon  green  meadows  of 
the  common  Zo$tera  marina;  on  rocks  in 
deeper  M'ater  we  should  find  groves  and 
forests  of  the  oar-weed,  (laminaria,)  and 
other  tree-like  algse;  and  if  in  our  own 
climate  these  seldom  exceeded  twelve  or 
fourteen  feet  in  length,  we  need  only  go 
to  the  coast  of  North-America  to  find 
a  tangle,  named  nereocyatis,  with  stems 
three  hundred  feet  long,  and  floats  like 
huge  casks,  crowned  by  tufts  of  prodigious 
leaves,  among  which  the  sea-otter  makes 
his  lair.  On  dry  land  the  most  numerous 
population  is  seated  at,  or  near,  the  sea- 

*  “  No  Tert«brate  animal  higher  in  the  ecale  than 
fishes  is  as  yet  oertainl  j  knann  to  have  been  found 
in  any  rock  of  Devonian  amt.  In  fact,  nntil  demon¬ 
strative  stentigraphical  evidence  of  the  Devonian  age 
of  the  red  known  Elgin  beds  is  obtained,  the  bearing 
of  the  palseontolqgical  evidence  against  that  con¬ 
clusion  is  too  strong  to  allow  of  its  being  entertain¬ 
ed.” — Professor  Hu^ey :  Memoin  of  Geological  8wr- 
scy,  Decade  X. 
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level,  or  at  what  we  may  call  the  bottom 
of  the  aCrial  ocean  which  enfolds  our 
globe;  except  on  the  Mexican  plateaux, 
animal  forms  become  scarce  after  an  ele¬ 
vation  of  a  few  thousand  feet,  while  ex¬ 
treme  mountain-hights  are  solitudes  scarce¬ 
ly  broken  by  the  sound  or  sight  of  life. 
In  the  watery  regions  some  differences 
occur.  There,  the  mountains,  instead  of 
being  deserts,  present  conditions  which 
offer  some  analogies  to  the  sea-level  sur¬ 
face  of  the  earth.  Light  is  abundant  in 
such  situations,  and  the  moving  waves 
carry  to  the  limited  depth  a  more  ample 
supply  of  air.  Here,  then,  life  abounds, 
and  it  is  the  lowest  valleys  and  plains  of 
the  ocean-beds,  which  correspond  with 
the  subaerial  mountain-peaks,  in  affording 
a  very  restricted  accommodation  for  liv¬ 
ing  beings.  Recent  discoveries  in  deep- 
sea  dredging  modify  old  statements  about 
the  total  absence  of  life  in  the  dark  and 
profound  recesses  of  the  sea ;  but  at  any 
rate,  so  far  as  the  higher  forms  are  con- 
cenied,  dense  populations  occur  only  at 
moderate  depths. 

The  subaqueous  scenery  of  our  own 
shores  exhibits  on  a  limited  scale  the  va¬ 
ried  asi)ects  to  ■which  allusion  has  been 
made ;  but  it  no  where  sinks  to  remarkable 
depths.  In  the  North  Sea,  between  us 
and  Norway,  one  hundred  and  forty  fa¬ 
thoms  is  said  to  be  the  extreme  depression. 
Tlie  English  Channel,  east  of  Eddystone, 
is  not  more  than  fifty  fathoms ;  but  on  the 
west  coast  of  Ireland,  Dr.  Harvey  tells  us, 
a  depth  of  three  hundred  to  four  hundred 
fathoms  is  soon  attained.  As  a  rule,  the 
sea-bed,  within  a  moderate  distance  from 
the  shore,  part.ake8  of  the  geological  char¬ 
acter  of  the  formations  on  the  coast ;  and 
if  a  fish  swam  from  the  granites  and  slates 
of  Cornwall  to  the  chalk  of  Sussex,  he 
would  find  the  peculiarities  of  the  watery 
region  changing  very  much  like  those  on  the 
land.  Such,  then,  are  a  few  particulars  of 
the  localities  in  which  fish  existence  is 
carried  on.  As  on  dry  land,  the  plants 
nourish  certain  kinds  of  animals,  and  the 
strong  devour  the  weak  according  to  the 
various  methods* of  predaceous  life  ;  but 
there  is  this  difference  between  terrestrial 
and  marine  vegetation,  that  the  latter  de¬ 
rives  nearly  all  its  nutriment  from  the  fluid 
element,  as  its  roots  are,  for  the  most  part, 
only  anchors  and  supports,  and  not  also  a 
machinery  for  the  absorption  of  food. 
Thus  the  water,  with  the  various  saline, 
earthy,  and  other  elements  that  it  holds  in 
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solution,  forms  the  foundation  of  the  en-  lows  a  generally-recognized  system,  these 
tire  mass  of  existence  which  it  contains,  voracious  creatures  are  placed  at  the  head 
If  w'e  pass  from  the  consideration  of  of  all  the  families  of  Fish.  Together  wdth 
where  the  fish  lives,  to  the  inquiry  of  w'hat  the  ray-fishes,  they  belong  to  the  Chon- 
the  fish  is,  we  find  it  to  be,  in  the  words  of  dropterygiom  order ;  and  it  is  consolatory 
Dr.  Grant,*  “  a  cold-blooded,  oviparous,  for  those  who  are  alarmed  at  such  an  awk- 
branchiated  animal,  with  one  auricle  and  ward,  jaw-breaking  term,  that  a  better-- 
one  ventricle  of  the  heart,  not  undergoing  sounding  and  more  popular  word,  “  carti- 
metamoqihosis,  covered  -H'ith  scales,  and  laginous,”  will  do  just  as  well.  The 
having  the  arms  and  legs  constructed  as  characteristic  of  the  skeletons  of  these 
■fins,  for  a  permanent  residence  in  the  fishes  is  the  absence  of  that  quantity  of 
waters.  The  rudimentary  lungs  (air-  mineral  matter  which  gives  rigidity  to  or- 
bladders)  are  very  rarely  employed  for  dinary  bones ;  but,  as  Professor  Owen 
breathing,  generally  for  regulating  their  says :  “  I  know  not  why  a  flexible  vascular 
specific  gravity.  They  mostly  impregnate  animal  substance  should  be  supposed  to  be 
the  ova  externally,  and  there  is  no  amnion  raised  in  the  histological  scale  because  it 
or  allantois  in  the  ovum.”  To  this  brief  has  become  impreOTate<i  by  the  abundant 
description  some  particulars  must  lie  add-  intn8suscej)tion  of  earthy  salts.”  Tlie 
ed,  for,  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Couch,  “,in  a  shark  has,  fora  fish,  a  large  brain,  immense 
fish  the  whole  mass  of  blood  passes  strength,  and  a  capacity  for  prolonged  ex- 
through  the  gills  for  the  purpose  of  re-  ertion,  which  Mr.  Couch  traces  to  the 
ceiving  the  influence  of  the  air  contained  highly-developed  character  of  its  muscles, 
in  the  water,  without  lieing  again  returned  which  “  boar  a  resemblance  to  those  of 
to  the  heart,  until  it  has  been  carried  to  the  quadrupeds.”  The  eye  of  this  tiger  of  the 
other  jiarts  of  the  body.”  deep  aflTords  the  quick  vision  required  for 

The  heart  of  a  fish  is  thus  devoted  to  the  its  predacious  life,  and  Mr.  Couch  thus  ex- 
re*piratory  circulation.  In  the  reptile,  plains  its  peculiar  mechanism :  “  On  ex- 
which  stands  in  zoological  rank  higher  amining  the  cavity  in  which  the  eye  of  the 
than  the  fish,  the  heart  has  three  cavi-  shark  resolves,  we  find  that  the  globe, 
ties  —  a  single  ventricle,  and  two  auri-  which  is  the  immediate  seat  of  the  power 
cles ;  but  breathing  air  direct,  by  means  of  vision,  is  lifted  from  the  bottom  on 
of  lungs,  and  passing  much  of  its  time  in  which,  in  other  animals  besides  this  great 
torpor,  or  repose,  it  does  not  need  that  all  family,  it  rolls,  and  is  placed  on  a  small 
its  circulating  fluid  should  be  exposed  to  table  that  itself  forms  the  top  of  a  slender 
the  respiratory  process  before  traversing  pillar,  the  bottom  of  -which  is  fixed  on  the 
its  lK)dy ;  and  hence  one  portion  of  aerated  bony  circle  of  the  common  ocular  cavity, 
blood  from  the  lungs,  is  mingled  with  an-  or,  more  properly  speaking,  of  the  pillar 
other  portion  of  venous  blo^  which  has  itself,  which  leans  a  little  fi)rward  that  it 
not  passed  through  them,  and  this  mix-  may  be  accommodated  to  the  most  usual 
ture  is  sent  out  by  the  single  ventricle  of  direction  in  which  objects  are  viewed.  .  . 
its  three-chambered  heart.  As  energy  of  .  .  The  hight  of  this  ocular  pillar  has  the 
character  and  capacity  for  exertion  are  additional  advantage  of  allowing  a  greater 
usually  proportioned  to  the  amount  of  length  to  the  muscles  which  move  the 
heat  which  an  animal  evolves,  -w’e  must  eye,  and,  by  so  doing,  of  providing  for  a 
expect  that  fishes,  w'ith  a  respiration  ren-  more  sudden  as  well  as  a  more  extensive 
dered  imperfect  or  slow,  from  the  nature  of  action  of  the  eyes  in  prowling  for  their 
the  fluid  in  which  they  live,  and  with  bo-  pr^.” 

dies  whose  internal  temperature  is  lower  The  general  form  of  the  jaws  of  the 
than  that  of  mammals  or  birds,  would  be,  shark  is  well  known  through  specimens  in 
in  many  respects,  sluggish  creatures ;  and  museums,  but  to  Mr.  Couch  must  be  as- 
to  a  large  extent  they  deserve  this  char-  signed  the  merit  of  observations  on  tlie 
acter ;  though  the  shark  tribe  exhibit  formation  of  the  teeth,  which  appear  to 
activities  very  analogous  to  those  of  ter-  have  been  simultaneous  with  those  made 
restrial  beasts  of  prev.  In  Mr.  Couch’s  known  bv  Mr.  Owen,  and  which  are  thus 
valuable  and  interesting  History  of  the  describcii :  “  In  all  fishes  the  first  step  in 
Fishes  of  the  British  Islands^  which  fol-  the  formation  of  teeth  is  the  simple  pro- 

- - - duction  of  a  soft  vascular  .papilla,  or 

*  Tabular  VUu,  of  tU  Primary  Divuums  of  the  pimple,  from  the  free  surface  of  the  mem- 
Animal  Kingdom.  brane  of  the  jaw,  near  the  mouth ;  but  m 
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the  sharks  and  rays  these  papillae  do  not 
proceed  to  sink  into  the  substance  of  the 
gum,  but  become  covered  by  caps  of  an  op¬ 
posite  free  fold  of  this  membrane.  These 
caps  do  not  contract  any  organic  connection 
with  the  papilliform  matrix,  (and  in  the 
torpedo  they  are  very  loose,)  but  as  this  is 
converted  into  the  dental  tissue,  the  tooth 
is  gradually  withdrawn  (the  points  of  the 
teeth  at  first  lying  flat  downward,  or  in 
the  direction  toward  the  mouth)  from  the 
extraneous  protecting  cap,  and  as  they  be¬ 
come  hard  from  being  clothed  Tilth  an 
enamelled  surface,  they  assume  the  upright 
posture  on  the  border  of  the  jaw.”  The 
several  rows  of  teeth  are  successively 
carried  forward  “  by  action  in  the  mem¬ 
brane  itself  on  which  they  rest,  imtil  being 
commonly  broken  or  worn  down  by  the 
violence  to  which  they  have  been  ex)»osed, 
by  the  time  they  have  reached  the  outer 
jaw,  an  exfoliation  of  the  membrane  itself 
has  taken  place,  and  they  droj)  oft'  by  a 
natural  process  of  exfoliation,  to  be  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  others,  which  are  in  their  turn 
formed  at  the  border  of  the  jaw  nearest  j 
the  mouth,  and  pass  upward  and  outward.” 

The  greater  number  of  sharks  hatch 
their  eggs  in  their  own  bodies,  but  the  ' 
ground  sharks  deposit  their  ova  in  singular 
leathery  bags,  with  long  twisted  strings 
at  their  comers,  similar  to  tliose  of  the  : 
skates,  'il'hich  are  common  on  every  beach. 
The  British  sharks,  which  are  most  gene- ! 
rally  seen  by  sea-side  visitors,  are  dog-fish 
of  ^  small  dimensions ;  but  many  larger 
species  frequent  our  shores,  and  Mr.  Couch 
describes  no  less  than  seventeen  which  be¬ 
long  to  us,  as  more  or  less  regular  iuhabit- 
ants,  and  among  them  we  find  several 

Suite  worthy  oi  their  formidable  fame. 

Ine  magnificent  species,  and  less  ferocious 
than  most  of  his  brethren,  performs  a  regu¬ 
lar  migration  along  the  west  coast  of  Ire¬ 
land,  and  the  western  islands  of  Scotland, 
and  is  the  profitable  subject  of  periodical 
attack.  Tliis  is  the  “  basking  shark,”  or 
sun-fish,  so  called  from  its  habit  of  basking 
<  in  the  sunshine  during  calm,  bright  wea¬ 
ther.  It  is  killed  with  a  harjioon,  and 
valued  on  account  of  its  liver,  which  weighs 
“  two  tons,”  and  yields  a  Large  miantity  of 
fine  oil.  Mr.  Couch  says  this  is  the  largest 
of  all  true  fishes,  and  he  gives  a  drawing 
of  one  captured  in  Cornwall,  which  mea¬ 
sured  thirty-one  feet  ei^ht  inches  in  length. 
The  two  most  extr.aordinary-looking  sharks 
are  the  “  Thrasher,”  which  is  not  “  uncom¬ 
mon  on  the  western  and  southern  coasts 
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of  Britain  in  the  summer,”  and  the 
“  Hammer-head,”  which  is  “  a  rare  wan¬ 
derer  in  our  seas.”  The  first  is  eleven  or 
twelve  feet  long,  and  remarkable  for  the 
great  length  and  strength  of  the  upper 
division  of  its  tail,  while  the  second  has  a 
head  extended  sideways  like  a  hammer  on 
its  handle,  with  an  eye  at  each  end. 

W e  may  picture  the  sharks  roving  freely 
in  search  of  their  prey ;  and  could  we  wit¬ 
ness  the  daily  life  of  the  sea,  we  should 
find  them  as  ferocious,  and  more  ravenous, 
than  the  lions  and  tigers  of  the  land.  But 
if  we  surveyed  the  bottoms  of  smooth 
bays,  we  should  be  struck  with  the  peculiar 
aspects,  and  large  dimensions,  of  the  ta- 
mily  of  skates.  Although  capable  of 
vigorous  motions,  their  usual  habit  is  to 
lie  flat,  and  as  they  are  creatures  of  high 
organization,  they  re<juire  a  breathing  ajv 
paratus  which  can  act  powerfully  in  such  a 

f>osition.  Accordingly,  each  side  of  the 
K)dy  of  a  skate  is  provided  with  four 
double  gills,  and  one  single  gill ;  the  entire 
gill  system  exhibiting  one  hundred  and 
forty-four  thousand  folds,  with  an  aggre¬ 
gate  surface  of  fifteen  square  feet,  the 
whole  being  covered  by  an  elaborate  net¬ 
work  of  minute  vessels.  If  a  great  fish 
of  the  skate  family  is  seen  lying  dead,  as 
a  huge  lump,  on  the  beach,  it  is  difticult  to 
form  an  idea  of  its  behavior  in  the  water, 
when  its  swimming  capacities  are  aroused, 
but  a  glance  at  the  beautiful  colored  plates 
in  Mr.  Couch’s  work,  aft'ords  an  easy  in¬ 
sight  into  some  of  their  habitudes  and 
powers.  One  of  the  most  striking  of 
these  pictorial  illustrations,  is  the  figure  of 
the  “  Eagle  Kay,”  in  w  Inch  the  brilliance 
of  the  gi’een  eye,  the  wing-like  character 
of  the  expanded  fins,  and  the  fierce  fkaf- 
ping  of  the  long  whip-like  tail  funush  a 
picture  as  wonderful  as  that  of  any  mon¬ 
ster  of  which  mythology  or  fable  tells. 

Nor  must  we  suppose  that,  if  it  were 
possible  for  us  to  taxe  a  journey  through 
the  watery  regions  of  the  fish-world,  that 
we  should  meet  with  no  instances  of  con¬ 
structive  skill,  or  intimations  of  that  ma¬ 
ternal  affection  which  reaches  its  full  de¬ 
velopment  among  the  mammalian  tribes. 
There  is,  for  example,  a  fish  well  knowm 
on  all  our  coasts  which  makes  a  nest,  and 
watches  over  the  safety  of  its  progeny 
until  they  are  able  to  take  care  of  them¬ 
selves.  1  nis  is  the  “  Fifleen-spined  Stickle¬ 
back,”  or  Sea-Adder,  a  creature  about  six 
inches  long,  of  an  elegant  ta|)ering  form, 
and  varj’ing  in  color,  but  figured  by  Mr. 
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(’ouch  as  golden-yellow  and  brown.  The 
nest-making  capacities  of  this  animal  have 
only  recently  been  ascertained.  Something 
of  the  kind  was  previously  suspected,  and 
this  led  Mr.  11.  Q.  Couch  to  prosecute  his 
investigations,  until  he  was  happily  re¬ 
warded  by  success.  The  j)laces  selected 
by  the  Sea-Adder  for  its  nursery  are  har¬ 
bors  or  recesses  sheltered  from  the  vio¬ 
lence  of  the  waves.  The  nests  are  formed 
by  tying  together  tufts  of  sea-weed  and 
coralline  with  a  thread  secreted  from  the 
fish’s  own  body,  and  which  resembles 
elastic  silk.  In  one  instance,  Mr.  Couch 
found  a  nest  as  big  as  a  man’s  fist  attached 
to  the  separato<l  strands  of  a  rope  which 
was  hanging  in  the  M’ater,  and  in  this  case 
the  materials  for  the  structure  must  have 
been  carried  about  thirty  feet.  Mr.  Couch 
obsen’es  on  this  interesting  phenomenon, 
that  the  roe  does  not  appear  to  be  de- 
jKisited  all  at  once,  that  it  is  passed  through 
the  mass  which  forms  the  nest  in  various 
directions,  and  appears  in  little  clumps  in 
various  stages  of  acvelopment.  He  adds: 
“  They  are  watched  over  by  the  parent — 
in  every  ease,  I  believe,  by  the  male — who 
never  quits  his  station ;  but  an  instance  has 
occurred  where  two  fishes  have  been  en¬ 
gaged  in  attending  one  nest ;  and  if  the 
guardian  is  forced  to  retreat  by  the  reced¬ 
ing  of  the  tide,  he  returns  as  soon  as  the 
way  is  open,  and  for  three  or  four  weeks 
continues  his  guard,  until  the  young  are 
able  of  themselves  to  take  their  chance  in 
tlie  broad  e.\]>an8e  of  the  sea.  So  much  is 
he  intent  on  the  principal  objects  of  his 
solicitude,  that  at  this  time  himself  may 


be  easily  caught,  but  he  resents  every  in¬ 
terference  with  his  nest ;  and  if  the  grains 
of  ova  be  exposed  to  sight,  as  was  done 
bv  way  of  trial,  the  breach  was  imme¬ 
diately  repaired  by  the  labor  of  dragging 
the  materials  into  a  position  by  which  they 
were  again  concealed  and  protected.” 

Referring  those  who  desire  to  gain  a 
knowledge  of  the  various  genera  and 
species  of  British  fishes  to  Mr.  Couch’s 
agreeable  and  richly-illustrated  pages,  we 
may  advert  to  the  labors  of  Dr.  Dufosse 
in  rescuing  the  piscine  world  from  the 
wholesale  charges  of  dumbness  that  have 
been  brought  against  it,  and  showing  the 
foundation  of  ancient  stories  that  were  too 
often  disbelieved.  Ills  researches  have 
lieen  chiefly  confined  to  the  gurnards  and 
dories,  which  he  tells  us  are  able  to  utter 
prolonged  and  varied  notes  by  means  of 
vibrations  in  the  muscles  of  their  swim¬ 
ming  bladder,  and  if  all  that  the  learned 
Doctor  tells  us  bo  true,  the  fish  family  may 
have  oral  discussions  and  concerts  of 
their  own,  the  performers  being  able  to 
execute  passages  which  an  opera  prima 
donna  would  be  astonished  to  hear.  This 
certainly  opens  a  new  view  of  submarine 
society.  It  may,  after  all,  be  diversified 
by  other  incidents,  Iwjsides  devouring  and 
l>eing  devoured ;  fishes  may  exchange  such 
thoughts  and  sentiments  as  their  feeble 
brains  may  form,  and  their  existence  be 
rather  more  than 

“  A  cold,  sweet,  silver  life,  wrapped  in  round 
waves, 

Quickened  with  touches  of  transporting  fear.” 


From  th«  Popular  Selaneo  Rerlew. 
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Thosk  appearances  in  the  heavens,  such  surprise  him  by  their  brilliancy  and  beauty, 
as  the  Rainbow,  the  Aurora,  etc.,  which  were  among  the  first  external  phenomena 
frequently  present  themselves  to  the  gaze  in  nature  that  impressed  themselves  upon 
of  man,  although  pierhaiis  only  for  a  brief  his  dawning  intelligence, 
space  of  time ;  and  which  during  that  time  And  yet,  as  we  often  find  to  be  the 
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case,  those  very  commonplace  phenomena, 
which  have  heen  witnessed  from  time  im* 
morial,  are  less  understood  than  are  the 
less  striking  ones,  w'hich,  from  the  rarity 
of  their  occun’ence,  rivet  the  attention  and 
lead  to  various  speculations  as  to  their  na¬ 
ture. 

It  is  our  intention  in  the  present  paper 
to  say  a  few  words  concerning  these  ordi¬ 
nary  optical  phenomena. 

The  Rainbou)  is  one  of  the  prettiest,  as 
it  is  also  one  of  the  commonest  atmospheric 
appearances  with  which  we  are  acquainted: 
it  is  never  seen  hut  in  showery  weather, 
when  the  sun  illuminates  the  falling  rain, 
and  the  spectator  turns  his  hack  to  the 
sun,  whose  elevation  above  the  horizon 
must  not  exceed  forty-two  degrees. 

The  earliest  historic  mention  of  the 
Rainbow  is  in  Genesis  9:13,  where  it  is 
mentioned  in  connection  with  a  pledge 
from  the  Great  Ruler  of  the  Universe 
that  this  earth  should  never  again  he  over¬ 
whelmed  M’ith  another  general  deluge. 

Homer  says : 

^  ‘  Like  unto  rainbows,  which  the  son  of  Saturn 

Hath  fixed  in  a  cloud,  a  sign  to  articulate 
speaking  men.”* 

Virgil  speaks  of  Venus  as 

“  The  Virgin  goddess,  seen  by  none,  hastening 
her  journey  through 

A  bow  of  a  thousand  colors,  glides  down  with 
a  nimble  tread.”t 

Various  speculations  are  to  be  found  in 
thf  works  of  old  writers  relative  to  the 
cause  of  the  Rainbow  ;  many  of  them 
seem  to  have  had  an  idea,  that  the  refrac¬ 
tion  of  the  sun’s  rays  had  something  to  do 
with  it,  hut  in  what  manner  tliey  do  not 
appear  to  have  known. 

^ere  are  frequently  two  hows  seen — a 
primary  and  a  secondary  one :  the  former 
IS  by  mr  the  brightest,  being  formed  by 
the  rays  of  light  falling  on  the  upper  part 
of  the  drops  of  rain  ;  for  a  ray  or  light  en¬ 
tering  the  upper  part  of  a  drop  of  rain 
will,  by  refraction,  be  thrpwn  upon  the 
inner  part  of  the  spherical  suidace  of  that 
drop,  M'here,  undergoing  a  seoopd  refrac¬ 
tion,  it  will  be  sent  toward  the  eye  of  the 
spectator  ;  since  the  rays  which  fall  upon 
the  primary  bow  come  to  the  eye  after 
two  refractions  and  one  reflection,  and  the 
colors  of  this  bow,  reckoning  outward,  are 
violet,  indigo,  blue,  green,  yellow,  orange, 

*  Hiad,  Ub.  xL  line  S8. 
f  ^neid,  lib.  v.  line  609. 


and  red.  Tlie  seconary  bow  is  formed  by 
the  rays  of  light  falling  on  the  lower  parts 
of  the  drops  of  rain  >  these  rays,  like  the 
former,  undergo  two  refractions ;  namely, 
when  entering  the  drops  of  rain,  and 
when  emerging  from  them  in  passing 
to  the  eye ;  but  they  suffer  two  or  more 
reflections  in  the  interior  surface  of  the 
drops :  hence  the  colors  of  these  rays  are 
not  so  strong  and  well-defined  as  those  in 
the  primary  bow,  and  appear  in  an  invert¬ 
ed  order :  red  first,  then  orange,  etc. 
This  may  be  experimentally  shown  in  the 
following  manner :  Take  a  glass  globe, 
filled  with  water,  place  it  in  the  sunshine, 
turn  your  back  to  the  sun  and  view  the 
globe,  at  such  a  distance  that  the  part  of 
it  farthest  from  the  sun  may  apj>ear  of  a 
full  red  color ;  then  the  rays  which  come 
from  the  globe  will  be  found  to  make  an 
angle  of  forty-two  degrees,  with  the  direct 
rays  of  the  sun :  retain  the  eye  in  this  posi¬ 
tion,  and  let  another  person  gradually 
lower  the  globe  ;  then  the  red,  orange,  yel¬ 
low,  etc.,  colors  will  appear  in  succession, 
as  in  the  primary  bow.  Again,  if  the 
glass  globe  be  elevated,  so  that  the  side 
neare«t  the  sun  may  appear  red,  then  the 
rays  which  come  from  the  globe  will  be 
found  to  make  an  angle  of  about  fifty  de¬ 
grees  with  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  :  re¬ 
tain  the  eye  in  this  position,  and  let  ano¬ 
ther  person  gradually  raise  the  globe ;  then 
the  rays  will  successively  change  from  re«l 
to  orange,  green,  etc.,  as  in  the  secondary 
bow. 

The  breadth  of  a  primary  bow  is  alx>ut 
one  degree  forty-five  minutes,  and  of  a  se¬ 
condary  one,  three  degrees  and  ten  min¬ 
utes.  From  theory  we  may  be  led  to  in¬ 
fer  the  existence  of  a  tertiary  and  quater¬ 
nary  bows,  but  owing  to  their  position 
and  faintness,  they  are  usually  invisible. 
In  addition  to  the  regular  bows,  supemu- 
incrary  ones  are  occasionally  seen,  which 
de|K*nd  for  their  development  on  certain 

Cjculiar  conditions  of  the  atmosphere. 

unar  rainbows  may  also  l>e  seen  under 
favorable  circumstances,  but  they  arc 
somewhat  rare. 

CoronoK  are  meteors  seen  around  the 
moon  and  other  heavenly  bodies,  and  arc 
of  a  whitish,  nebulous,  character.  Coro¬ 
na:  appear  in  cumuli  clouds,  are  only  visi¬ 
ble  when  there  is  much  moisture  in  the  at¬ 
mosphere,  and  generally  foretell  a  change 
of  weather.  They  are  due  to  the  diffrac¬ 
tion  of  light. 

Halot  are  prismatic  rings  of  variable 
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but  considerable  diameter,  seen  around 
the  sun  and  moon,  with  the  red  color 
nearer  the  center  than  the  blue.  Several 
very  fine  ones  were  seen  in  the  month  of 
January,  1860.  They  are  caused  by  the 
refraction  of  light ;  not  unfretiuently  sever¬ 
al  rings  may  be  seen  concentric  with  one 
another.  Humboldt  describes  a  very  fine 
lunar  halo  seen  by  him  at  Ciimana. 

Glorias  or  Anthelia  are  colored  circles 
surrounding  the  shadows  of  observers. 
]\I.  Bougues  mentions  that  when  he,  Don 
Antonia  Ulloa,  and  his  companions,  were 
upon  the  summit  of  Mount  Pichincha,  one 
of  the  Andes  chain,  and  the  sun  just 
rising  behind  them,  each  saw  his  own  sha¬ 
dow  distinctly  projected  with  a  gloria  sur¬ 
rounding  the  head.  The  anthelia  consist¬ 
ed  of  three  concentric  circles  of  a  lively 
color  .and  prismatic,  the  red  being  extem.al. 

Parhelia^  or  Mock  Suns,  are  among  the 
most  beautiful  of  the  meteors  with  which 
we  are  acquainted.  They  consist  of  halos 
and  luminous  arcs,  intersecting  one  another 
in  different  directions  and  studded  with 
solar  images.  These  phenomena  are  also 
due  to  the  action  of  atmospheric  moisture 
on  rays  of  light,  and  are  seen  in  the  great¬ 
est  perfection  in  the  polar  regions.* 

ParaseUnce,  or  Mock  Moons,  are  not 
uncommon  ;  they  resemble  in  general  char¬ 
acter  the  preceding,  and  doubtless  owe 
their  origin  to  the  same  physical  cause. 
IMr.  E.  J.  Lowe,  of  the  Bceston  Observa¬ 
tory,  thus  describes  a  very  remarkable 
halo  with  paraseleme  seen  by  him  on  No¬ 
vember  12th,  1859  : 

“  It  consisted  of  a  beautiful  lunar  corona,  ten 
degrees  in  width,  which  exhibited  faintly  the 
prismatic  colon.  Also  an  ordinary  bright  halo  ^ 
or  circle  of  twenty-two  degrees  and  thirty  I 
minutes  ndius,  having  the  Moon  for  its  center ; 
and  a  second  very  perfect  circle,  far  too  gigan¬ 
tic  ti  allow  of  its  being  all  seen  at  once,  and 
therefore  in  the  north-west,  giving  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  an  inverted  rainbow.  This  circle  had 
its  center  seventeen  degrees  north-west  of  the 
xenith,  while  its  southern  edge  passed  through 
the  Moon.  It  was  exactly  ninety  degrees  in 
diameter,  yet  gave  the  impression  of  being  much 
larger,  fhcre  were  also  seven  mock  moons. 
Tv  0  were  situated  at  the  intersections  of  the 
two  circles ;  two  others  on  tlie  Moon’s  horizon¬ 
tal  level  and  just  without  the  circle  of  twenty- 
two  and  a  faiidf  degrees  radius ;  the  fifth  and 
sixth  on  the  great  circle  at  a  distance  of  fifty 
degrees  firom  the  moon  on  either  side ;  and  the 
seventh  on  the  same  circle,  a  short  distance 

•  Sec  Parry:  Journ,  of  Toy.  18iy-20,  pp.  156, 
164,  172. 


without  the  smaller  circle  on  the  north  side.  A 
lunar  halo,  and  a  small  portion  of  the  great  cir¬ 
cle,  were  seen  for  a  short  time  by  my  assistant 
at  seven  o’clock 

“  This  phenomenon  was  formed  in  cirri,  and 
owed  its  disappearance  to  these  clouds  becom¬ 
ing  cirrocumuli.  The  temperature  was  32‘2*, 
and  the  wet  bulb  thermometer  SO  S®.  The 
wind,  a  gentle  breeze  from  east,  the  clouds 
floating  in  a  south-west  current.  At  12  80 
A.M.,  (13th,)  the  wind  veered  through  north  to 
north-west.” 

The  Aurora  Borealis  is  a  luminous 

f)henomenon  seen  in  high  latitudes  in  both 
temispheres,  and  would  with  more  pro¬ 
priety  be  termed  the  Aurora  Polaris.  It 
IS,  however,  more  commonly  spoken  of  as 
the  Aurora  Borealis,  or  Australis,  ac¬ 
cording  to  which  hemisphere  is  referred 
to.  The  appearances  presented,  consist 
of  streaks  or  rays  of  light,  of  greater  or 
less  intensity,  diverging  in  every  direction 
from  a  central  point,  and  which  become 
visible  in  the  northern  horizon  soon  after 
sunset.  Frequently  a  dull  confused  mass 
of  light,  of  a  pinkish  hue,  appears,  and  it 
is  from  this  that  the  phenomenon  derives 
its  name. 

The  precise  physical  cause  of  the  Au¬ 
rora  Borealis  is  not  yet  satisfactorily  as¬ 
certained,  but  all  the  appearances  con¬ 
nected  with  it  are  electrical ;  and  its  form, 
direction,  and  position,  though  ever  vary¬ 
ing,  always  bear  a  marked  relation  to  the 
magnetic  meridian  an<l  |)oles.  Whatever, 
therefore,  be  its  physical  nature,  it  is  evi¬ 
dent  that  the  theater  of  its  action  is  the 
atmosphere,  and  that  the  agent  to  which 
the  development  is  due  is  electricity,  asso- 
I  dated,  in  some  unaseertaine<i  manner, 
with  terrestrial  magnetism.  During  the 
prevalence  of  Auroral  di.splaj's,  magnetic 
needles  are  very  generally  subject  to  much 
disturbance — a  fact  first  noticed  by  ILal- 
ley.  A  copious  deposition  of  dew,  sudden 
thaws,  ana  severe  gales  in  the  English 
C’hannel,  are  also  among  the  occurrences 
which  seem  to  lie  connected  with  the  a|>- 
pearance  of  this  interesting  phenomenon, 
increased  orilliancy  in  the  light  of  the 
stars  situated  in  the  vicinity  of  the  dis¬ 
play  has  also  been  noticed.  If  the  reader 
should  be  in  possession  of  an  electrical 
machine,  he  may  obtain  a  very  satisfac¬ 
tory  representation  of  the  Aurora  by  dis- 
'  charging  an  intermittent  supply  of  electri- 
I  city  throujgh  a  partially  exhausted  glass 
tube  bent  into  the  form  of  a  semi-circle. 

'  The  Aurora  Borealis  seems  subject  to 
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periodical  visitations ;  sometimes  it  is 
seen  very  frequently,  at  other  times  years 
pass  by  without  any  apparitions  being  no¬ 
ticed.  Thus  we  find  that  few  were  noted 
in  the  seventeenth  century;  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  eighteenth,  they  recommenced 
and  lasted  till  about  the  middle  of  that 
century,  when  there  was  a  partial  cessa¬ 
tion.  During  the  last  few  years,  as  is 
well  known,  some  splendid  displays  have 
been  witnessed,  especially  in  1859.  Be¬ 
sides  this  secuhar  variation,  there  seems  to 
be  also  a  mensual  variation. 

3fany  observers  have  thought  that  they 
have  heard  sounds  emitted  by  Aurorie. 
Possibly  this  is  referred  to  by  Virgil,  who, 
after  describing  the  prodigies  at  Ciesar’s 
death,  says : 

“  Amiorum  sonitum  toto  Germania  ooelo 

Audilt.”* 

Much  uncertainty  exists  on  this  point, 
as  the  evidence  is  very  confiicting. 

The  infiuence  of  the  Aurora  in  pro¬ 
ducing  gales  of  wind  seems  to  have  been 
first  pointed  out  by  one  John  Winn,  in  a 
letter  to  Dr.  Franklin,  dated  Spithead, 
August  12th,  1772.  He  says: 

“  I  believe  the  observation  is  new  that 
the  Aurora  Borealis  is  constantly  succeed¬ 
ed  by  hard  southetly  or  south-west  winds, 
attended  with  hazy  weather  and  small 
rain ;  I  think  I  am  warranted,  from  ex- 
perience^to  say,  constantly  ;  for  in  twenty- 
three  instances  that  have  occurred  since  I 
first  made  the  observation,  it  lias  invaria¬ 
bly  obtained. 

“  Sailing  down  the  English  Channel,  in 
1769,  a  few  days  before  the  autumnal 
equinox,  w’e  had  a  remarkably  bright  and 
vivid  Aurora  the  whole  night.  In-shore, 
the  wind  was  fluctuating  between  north- 
north-west  and  north-west ;  and  farther 
out,  west-north-west.  Desirous  of  bene¬ 
fiting  by  the  land  wind,  and  also  of  taking 
advantage  of  an  earlier  ebb-tide,  I  dis¬ 
pensed  with  the  good  old  marine  adage, 
never  to  approach  too  near  a  weather- 
shore,  lest  it  should  prove  a  lee-shore ; 
and  by  short  tacks  clung  close  along  the 
English  coast.  Next  day  the  wind  veered 
to  the  south-west,  and  soon  after  south- 
south-west,  and  sometimes  south.  We 
were  then  in  that  dangerous  bay  between 
Portland  and  the  Start  I*oint,  and  carried 
a  pressing  sail,  with  hopes  of  reaching 
Torbay  before  dark ;  but  night  fell  upon 

*Qeorgic*,  lib.  i.,  line  478. 


us  with  thick  haze  and  small  r.ain,  inso¬ 
much  that  we  could  not  have  seen  the 
land  the  di8t.ance  of  a  ship’s  length.  The 
gale  now  increased  to  a  storm ;  nothing 
remained  but  to  endeavor  to  keep  off  the 
shore  till  the  wind  should  change.  Lucki¬ 
ly  our  ship  was  a  stout  one,  and  well 
rigged. 

“  Since  I  have  made  this  observation,  I 
have  got  out  of  the  Channel,  when  other 
men  as  alert  and  in  faster  ships,  but  unap 

Iirised  of  this  circumstance,  have  not  only 
)een  driven  back,  but  with  difliculty  es- 
ca|>ed  shiiiwreck.” 

Colonel  Capper  remarks : 

“  As  it  appears  that  on  all  such  occa¬ 
sions  the  current  of  air  comes  in  a  direc¬ 
tion  diametrically  opposite  to  that  where 
the  meteor  appears,  it  seems  probable  that 
the  Aurora  Borealis  is  caused  In-^  the  as¬ 
cent  of  a  considerable  quantity  of  electric 
fluid  in  the  superior  regions  of  the  atmo¬ 
sphere  to  the  north  .and  north-east,  where, 
consequently,  it  causes  a  body  of  air  near 
the  earth  to  ascend,  when  another  current 
of  air  will  rush  from  the  opjwsite  point  to 
fill  up  the  vacuum,  and  thus  may  produce 
the  stuitherly  gales  which  succeed  to  the 
Aurora  Borealis,  etc.” 

The  earliest  notice  we  |>os8C88  of  the 
Aurora  is  to  be  found  in  the  writings  of 
Aristotle.  Other  classical  writers  also  al¬ 
lude  to  it.  In  1574,  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  there  was  a  fine  display  seen  in 
this  country^,  which  Stowe  thus  describes : 

“  The  fourttenth  of  Nouember  being  Sunday, 
about  midnight  following,  diuers  strange  im¬ 
pressions  of  fire  and  smoake  were  seene  in  the 
ayre,  to  proceede  foorth  of  a  black  cloude  in  the 
North  towards  the  South,  which  so  continued 
til  the  next  morning  that  it  was  daylight  The 
next  night  following,  the  beauens  from  all  parts 
did  seeme  to  burne  marueilous  ragingly,  and 
ouer  our  beads  the  fiames  from  the  horizon 
round  about  rising  did  meete,  and  there  double 
and  rolle  one  in  another,  as  if  it  had  bene  a 
cleare  furnace.”* 

In  1575,  the  Auron-i  Borc.ilis  was  seen 
in  Holland,  and  Cornelius  Gemma,  of  the 
University  of  Louvainc,  says : 

“  The  form  of  the  chasma  of  September  28th 
following,  immediately  after  sunset,  was,  indeed, 
less  dreadful,  but  still  more  confused  and  vari¬ 
ous,  [than  a  previous  display  which  occurred  in 
the  same  year,]  for  in  it  was  seen  a  great  many 
bright  arches,  out  of  which  gradually  issued 
spears,  cities,  with  towns  and  men  in  battle  ar- 


*  Antuxlt.  FuL  London,  1631. 
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;  after  that  there  were  excursions  of  rays 
every  way  ;  waves  of  clouds,  and  battles  mutu¬ 
ally  pursued  and  Oed,  and  wheeling  round  in  a 
surprising  manner.” 

There  is  strong  reason  to  believe  that 
the  Aurora  has  become  much  commoner 
in  Europe  than  it  formerly  used  to  be, 
and  has  correspondingly  diminished  in  the 
northern  ])arts  of  Asia,  as  Von  Wr.angel 
was  informed  by  the  natives.  The  Shet¬ 
landers  speak  of  the  Aurora  as  the  “  JSIer- 


ry-dancers.”  Tlie  .ancients,  amongst  other 
appellations,  called  it  the  “  Capra  Saltans” 
(Dancing  (loat.)  The  wild  Indi.an  savage 
views  in  it  the  spirits  of  his  forefathers 
roaming  through  the  realms  above.  “  Fly¬ 
ing  dragons,  hostile  armies,  and  other 
signs  and  prodigies,  have  been  traced  by 
the  superstitious  in  the  bloody  rod*  and 
burning  spears  of  the  Aurora,  no  difficulty 
being  found  in  accommodating  the  modes 
of  celestial  w’arfare  to  the  ideas  of  the  be¬ 
holders  and  the  times.” 


From  the  London  Intelleetnal  Obiervo 

'THE  IDOL  - HE  AD  OF  THE  JIVAROS. 

BY  WM.  BOLLAERT,  F.R.G.S. 


On  the  e-astem  side  of  the  Uepublic  of 
Ecuador,  fonnerly  known  .as  Quito,  live  a 
tribe  of  Indians  c.alled  .Hv.aros,  a  strange, 
wild  people,  dwelling  in  the  midst  of  a 
most  beautiful  mountainous  country,  rich 
w'ith  tropical  vegetation  and  dense  forests, 
and  including  in  its  wild  grandeur  the  by 
no  means  inconsidenable  valcano  of  Macas. 
There  may  be  found,  among  other  valua¬ 
ble  vegetable  productions,  the  h.andsome 
mahogany,  sandal,  and  ebony  trees,  the 
cinchonas.  India-rubber,  copal,  storax,  in¬ 
digo,  guayusa,  canclo,  etc.,  most  of  them 
well  known  to  civilized  life,  and  .all  of  them 
deserving  to  be  so  for  their  useful  proper¬ 
ties  and  capacities.  The  laurelo  or  wax- 
palm  is  very  abmuLant,  the  wax  being  ob- 
t.ained  by  merely  scraping  it  off  the  bark. 
Cotton,  of  a  long  fiber,  strong,  and  of  a 
fine  quality,  grows  there  indigenously; 
no  limits  could  be  put  to  its  cultivjition, 
and  the  Amazon  affords  an  easy  shipment 
to  Europe.  Coffee  and  cacoa  grow  freely. 
The  guayusa,  a  pl.ant  which  the  Indians 
cultivate  near  their  huts,  might  j)robably 
compete  with  tea  from  China  in  the  Eng¬ 
lish  market,  as  it  has  a  similar  aromatic 
flavor  without  bitterness.  Canelo  is  a  spe¬ 
cies  of  cinnamon ;  the  ishpingo  is  the  calyx 
of  its  flower.  It  is  equal  in  flavor  to  the 


best  East-India  cinnamon,  and  three  thou¬ 
sand  to  four  thousand  pounds  of  it  are  an- 
nu.ally  gathered.  A  wholesome  and  nour¬ 
ishing  drink  is  made  from  the  Jatropha 
manihot,  and  this  valuable  root  is  of  al¬ 
most  universal  use  as  food,  and  for  many 
other  puqioses  throughout  Ecuador,  New- 
Granada,  and  Peru.  The  Tonpiilla  p.alm 
is  most  abundant,  and  yields  the  beautiful 
straw  used  in  m.aking  the  Panama  hats. 

In  addition  to  all  this  vegetable  produc¬ 
tiveness  and  wealth,  this  favored  district 
is  rich  in  gold,  and  may  boast  of  having 
the  famous  auriferous  mountain  of  Llan- 
ganate  within  its  boundaries.  The  n.atives 
are  not  slow  in  turning  this  to  their  own 
account,  and  quickly  collect  for  the  traders 
an  ample  supply  of  the  precious  metal  to  ex¬ 
change  for  their  much-coveted  goods.  The 
fertility  of  the  soil  is,  in  a  great  measure, 
to  be  attributed  to  its  plentiful  irrigation, 
not  only  by  the  snuiller  rivers,  Chinchipe, 
Pastasa,  and  Maraflon,  but  likewise  by  the 
mighty  Amazon,  of  which  they  are  tribu¬ 
taries  ;  and  it  is  in  the  forests  among  these 
rivers  that  the  .Tivaro  Indians  now  make 
their  homes.  They  are  .an  ancient  and 
W’arlike  people,  and  their  history  is  given 
by  Velasco,  the  historian  of  Quito,  toge¬ 
ther  with  an  account  of  their  conspiracy 
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ao'ainHt  the  Spaniards  in  1599,  an  outbreak 
which  procured  for  them  the  title  of  Arau- 
canos  of  the  North.  At  that  ])eriod  they 
made  the  governor  of  Macas  prisoner,  and 
killed  him  by  pouring  molten  gold  down 
l»is  throat ;  afterward  they  destroyed  the 
Spanish  settlements  in  their  part  of  the 
country  in  one  day,  killing  the  men,  but 
taking  the  women  into  captivity.  In  mo¬ 
dern  times  many  ex|>editions  have  been  or¬ 
ganized  to  punish  them,  but  all  have  failed. 

The  Jivaros  are  a  w'arlike,  brave,  and 
astute  people ;  they  love  liberty,  and  can 
tolerate  no  yoke.  Their  bodies  are  mus¬ 
cular,  they  have  small  and  very  animated 
black  eyes,  aquiline  noses,  and  thin  lips. 
Many  have  beards  and  fair  complexions, 
most  probably  arising  from  the  numbers  of 
Spanish  women  they  captured  in  the  insur¬ 
rection  of  1 599.  They  have  fixed  homes,  cul¬ 
tivate  yuca8,maize,  beans,  and  plantains,  and 
their  women  wear  cotton  cloth.  They  live 
in  well-built  huts  made  of  wood,  and  sleep 
in  fixed  bed-places  instead  of  hammocks. 
Their  lances  are  made  of  the  Chonta  p.alm, 
the  head  being  triangular,  thirty  to  fiftv 
inches  long,  and  ten  to  fifteen  inches  broad. 
They  are  accustomed  to  take  a  strong 
emetic  every  morning,  consisting  of  an  in¬ 
fusion  of  the  gua^'usa  or  tea-plant,  for  the 
sake  of  getting  nd  of  all  undigested  food, 
and  being  ready  for  the  chase  with  an 
empty  stomach.  Tlieir  hair  hangs  over 
their  shoulders,  and  they  wear  a  helmet  of 
bright  feathers.  Velasco,  in  1789,  divided 
them  into  three  branches ;  Villavicencio,  in 
bur  own  times,  divides  them  into  ten,  all 
speaking  the  same  lanugage,  which  is  so¬ 
norous,  clear,  and  harmonious,  easy  to 
learn,  and  energetic.  Their  branch  tribes 
are  constantly  at  war  w'ith  each  other,  but 
readily  unite  against  a  common  enemy. 
Their  dissensions  are  freq^uently  caused  by 
their  good  living ;  the  aoundance  of  fish 
and  game  makes  them  saucy  to  each 
other,  which  often  leads  to  serious 
quarrels. 

At  each  village  they  have  a  drum  called 
Tunduli,  to  call  the  warriors  to  arms,  and 
the  signal  is  repeated  from  village  to  vil¬ 
lage.  When  engaged  in  war,  their  faces 
and  bodies  are  painted  ;  but  during  peace 
they  wear  breeches  down  to  their  knees, 
and  a  shirt  without  sleeves. 

One  of  their  prominent  customs  is  to 
deify  the  heads  of  their^prisoners.  This 
fact  has  been  known  for  some  time,  but 
only  lately  have  any  specimens  been  ob- 
t^ed.  The  first  was  brought  to  Europe 


by  Professor  Cassola  in  June,  1861,  and 
was  exhibited  to  a  few  })er8ons  in  London. 
This  had  been  stolen  from  a  temple  on  the 
river  Pastasa.  At  the  latter  end  of  the 
same  year  another  specimen  fell  into  the 
hands  of  Don  R.  de  Silva  Ferro,  Chilian 
consul  in  London,  with  an  explanatory  do¬ 
cument,  which  has  been  translated  by  Mr. 
Hollaert,  and  communic.ated  to  the  Ethno¬ 
logical  Society,  together  with  some  account 
of  the  Jivaros  themselves. 

An  Idol-Head  was  obtained  through  a 
baptized  Indian,  who  persuaded  a  Jivaro, 
notorious  for  ill  luck,  that  this  was  occasion¬ 
ed  by  the  imprisonment  of  the  idol,  who  was 
desirous  to  travel.  The  Jivaro  handed  it 
over  for  this  object,  when  it  w'as  taken  to 
the  governor  of  Macas,  who  sent  suitable 
presents  to  the  Indian  in  return  for  his  in¬ 
teresting  gift. 

These  curious  trophies  are  thus  prepar¬ 
ed  :  after  a  war  the  heads  of  the  victims 
are  cut  off,  the  skull  and  its  contents  re¬ 
moved,  and  a  heated  stone  (it  is  said)  is 
introduced  into  the  hollow  of  the  skin ;  de¬ 
siccation  goes  on,  and  it  is  reduced  to 
about  one  fourth,  retaining  some  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  features. 

A  feast  ensues,  when  the  victor  abuses 
tbe  head  roundly,  to  which  the  head  is 
made  to  reply  in  similar  terms — the  Indian 
priest  being  the  spokesman  for  the  head, 
or  chancha,  (an  Indian  name  for  a  sow,) 
and  he  concludes  his  part  thus :  “  Coward, 
when  I  was  in  life,  thou  didst  not  dare  to 
insult  me  thus  ;  thou  didst  tremble  at  tbe 
sound  of  my  name.  Coward !  some  brother 
of  mincwnll  revenge  me.”  The  victor  at  this 
raises  his  lance,  strikes,  and  wounds  the 
face  of  his  enemy,  after  which  he  sews  the 
mouth  up,  dooming  the  idol  to  perpetual 
silence,  excepting  as  an  oracle  ;  questions 
being  put  to  it  when  the  inquirer  is  under 
the  spell  of  a  narcotic. 

Wnen  the  Jivaro  is  pressed  by  tbe  ene¬ 
my,  and  has  not  time  to  cut  off  the  head 
of  a  victim,  the  ceremony  is  performed  on 
the  head  of  a  sow,  which  is  adored  as  a 
real  Idol-Head.  Should  the  fruits  of  the 
earth  not  be  in  abundance,  the  women 
hold  a  feast  of  supplication  to  the  head, 
and  if  their  request  is  not  granted,  the 
hair  is  shaved  off,  and  it  is  thrown  into  the 
woods. 

A  double  string  is  attached  to  the  top  of 
the  head,  so  that  it  may  be  worn  round 
the  neck.  The  lips  are  sewn  together,  and 
a  number  of  strings  liang  from  them,  the 
use  of  which  is  not  apparent. 
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From  the  Book  of  Deyi. 

THE  BERKSHIRE  LADY’S  GARLASD. 


“  Maucii  29th,  1679,”  is  the  date  of  a 
baronetcy  conferred  on  a  Berkshire  gen¬ 
tleman,  William  Kenrick,  of  Whitley, 
which,  however,  expired  with  the  second 
generation  about  the  close  of  the  century. 
The  second  baronet  left  his  property  to  an 
only  daughter,  who  is  understood  to  have 
soon  after  disposed  herself  in  marriage 
in  a  very  extraordinary  way.  Tradition 
and  a  cotemporary  broadside  ballad  con¬ 
cur  in  representing  this  young  gentle¬ 
woman  as  paid  court  to  by  many,  but  re¬ 
fusing  all,  and  keeping  her  affections  dis¬ 
engaged,  until,  attending  a  wedding  at 
Heading,  she  met  a  young  and  handsome 
but  poor  attorney,  named  Benjaniin  Child, 
with  whom  she  fell  violently  in  love  on 
the  spot.  For  some  days  she  rea.soned 
with  herself  on  the  subject,  trying  ,to 
shake  herself  free  of  this  sudden  passion, 
but  all  in  vain.  Then,  feeling  that  some¬ 
thing  must  be  done,  but  tinable  from  con¬ 
fusion  of  mind  to  devise  a  proper  course, 
she  took  the  extraordinary  step  of  sending 
the  young  man  a  letter,  demanding  satis¬ 
faction  for  injuries  she  alleged  he  had  in¬ 
flicted  on  her,  and  appointing  time  and 
])lace  for  a  hostile  meeting.  Mr.  Child 
was  much  surprised,  and  quite  at  a  loss  to 
conceive  who  the  challenger  could  be.  By 
the  advice  of  a  friend,  nowever,  he  re¬ 
solved  to  attend.  The  meeting  may  be 
described  in  the  words  of  the  ballad  : 

*'  Early  on  a  summer’s  morning, 

When  bright  Phoebus  was  adorning 
Every  bower  with  his  beams, 

The  fair  lady  came,  it  seems. 

”  At  the  bottom  of  a  mountain. 

Near  a  pleasant  crystal  fountain, 

There  sne  left  her  gilded  coach. 

While  the  grove  she  did  approach. 

“  Covered  with  her  mask,  and  walking. 
There  she  met  her  lover,  talking 
With  a  friend  that  he  had  brought, 

So  she  asked  him  whom  he  sought. 

'  I  am  challenged  by  a  gallant 
Who  resolves  to  try  my  talent ; 


Who  he  is  I  can  not  say. 

But  I  hope  to  show  him  play.’ 

“  *  It  Is  I  that  did  invite  you  ; 

You  shall  wed  me,  or  I’ll  fight  you 
Underneath  those  spreading  trees  ; 
Therefore  choose  from  which  you  please. 

“  *  You  shall  find  I  do  not  vapor, 

I  have  sought  my  trusty  rapier ; 

Therefore  take  your  choice,  said  she ; 

*  Either  fight  or  marry  me  1’ 

“  Said  he :  ‘  Madame,  pray  what  mean  you  ? 
In  my  life  I’ve  never  seen  you ; 

Pray  unmask,  your  visage  show, 

Then  I’ll  tell  you  ay  or  no.’ 

“  ‘  I  will  not  my  face  uncover 
Till  the  marriage  ties  are  over ; 

Therefore  choose  you  which  you  will, 

W ed  me,  sir,  or  try  your  skill. 

“  *  Step  within  that  pleasant  bower 
With  your  friend  one  single  hour: 

Strive  your  thoughts  to  reconcile. 

And  I’ll  wander  here  the  while.’ 

“  While  this  beauteous  lady  waited. 

The  young  bachelors  debated 
What  was  best  for  to  be  done. 

Quoth  bis  friend :  ‘  The  hazard  run ; 

“  If  my  judgment  can  be  trusted, 

Wed  her  first,  you  can’t  be  worsted: 

If  she’s  rich,  you’ll  rise  to  fame  ; 

If  she’s  poor,  why,  you’re  the  saa,e.’ 

“  He  consented  to  be  married ; 

All  three  in  a  coach  were  carried 
To  a  church  without  delay, 

Where  he  weds  the  lady  gay. 

“  Though  sweet  pretty  cupids  hovered 
Round  her  eyes,  her  face  was  covered 
With  a  mask — he  took  her  thus, 

Just  for  better  or  for  worse.” 

Tlie  ballad  goes  on  to  state  that  the 
pair  went  in  her  coach  to  the  lady’s  ele¬ 
gant  mansion,  where,  leaving  him  in  a 
arlor,  she  proceeded  to  dress  herself  in 
er  finest  attire,  and  by  and  by  broke 
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upon  his  vision  as  a  young  and  handsome 
woman  and  his  devoted  wife : 

“  Now  he’s  clothed  in  rich  attire, 

Not  inferior  to  a  squire ; 

Beauty,  honor,  riches*  store. 

What  can  man  desire  more  ?” 


It  appears  that  Mr.  Child  took  a  posi¬ 
tion  in  society  suitable  to  the  fortune  thus 
conferred  upon  him,  and  was  High  Sheriff 
of  the  county  in  1714. 


From  the  Popular  Science  Reriew. 


CAVERNS  AND  THEIR  CONTENTS. 

BV  D.  T.  AXSTED,  F  K.a 


TH*  CATIRN8. 

One  of  the  great  charms  of  a  wild  ram¬ 
ble  by  the  sea-side  where  the  cliffs  and  the 
waves  occasionally  meet,  and  where  the 
tidal  action  is  powerful  enough  to  produce 
a  marked  impressiou  on  the  form  of  the 
shore,  is,  that  M'e  are  thus  const.intly  pre¬ 
sented  with  varied  broken  outlines  whose 
picturesquencss  depends  on  rock,  wind, 
and  weather.  But  within  these  outlines 
are  frequently  deeper  recesses,  more  or  less 
concealed,  more  or  less  difficult  of  access, 
more  or  less  occupied  by  animal  or  vege¬ 
table  life,  or  the  remains  of  such  life,  and 
into  their  cavernous  recesses  one  is  always 
tempted  to  penetrate,  for  in  them  we 
rarely  fail  to  nnd  grand  and  simple  forms : 
rocky  vaults  arched  according  to  some 
fantastic  plan  of  Nature’s  own  device; 
sepulchers  yielding  occasionally  bones  of 
very  ancient  lords  of  the  soil,  and  collec¬ 
tions  of  living  animals  of  low  organization, 
especially  interesting  because  capable  of 
being  observed  under  natural  conditions. 

Few  rocks  so  situated  on  a  bold  coast 
are  without  cayems ;  but  there  are  tM'o 
large  and  very  easily  recognized  kinds  of 
material  in  which  caverns  chiefly  occu 
These  are  granite  and  limestone.  Th<? 
best  caverns  in  every  respect  are  in  one  or 
other  of  these  rocks ;  but  they  vary  in 
their  nature,  origin,  and  history,  to  a  re¬ 
markable  extent. 

The  first  commencement  of  almost  all 
caverns  may  generally  be  traced  either  to 
mechanical  disturbance  connected  with  the 


[  upheaval  of  rocks  formed  at  great  depth, 
and  subsequently  brought  to  their  pres¬ 
ent  position,  near  the  surface  of  the  earth, 
or  else  to  that  contraction  which  ha.s  of 
necessity  taken  pLace  when  materials  de¬ 
posited  in  and  with  water  have  solidified, 
parting  with  their  water,  and  contracting 
into  a  smaller  space,  as  they  ceased  to  be 
mud  and  became  compact  rock. 

Cracks  and  fissures,  either  originally 
open,  or  closed  almost  as  soon  as  formed 
by  the  introduction  of  mineral  substances, 
that  decompose  on  exposure  to  w’eather 
more  rapidly  than  the  rocks  inclosing 
them,  are  thus  the  fertile  causes  of  most 
of  those  innumerable  natural  holes  and 
fastnesses  of  which  poets  sing  and  w'hich 
artists  love  to  represent.  Varying  in  their 
origin  .according  to  the  nature  of  the  rock 
they  lay  open  for  our  inspection,  and  indi¬ 
cating  the  history  and  progress  of  the 
changes  they  h,ave  undergone  before  arriv¬ 
ing  at  their  present  state,  they  have  a  spe¬ 
cial-interest  for  the  geologist;  and  it  is  a.s- 
tonishing  how'  completely  geological  points 
regulate  also  their  value  and  interest  to 
the  natunalist,  the  artist,  and  the  mere 
seeker  after  adventure  and  picturesque 
scenery. 

First  let  us  consider  the  case  of  caverns 
in  those  noble  old  granites  and  porphyries, 
those  gneissic  rocks,  those  slates,  and 
those  basaltic  and  volcanic  regions  whore 
the  battle  is  ever  going  on  between  the 
dash  of  the  wave  and  the  tough  fiber  of 
a  hard  rock.  It  is  a  battle  that  can  end 
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only  in  one  way,  for,  unlike  all  human  con- ! 
tests,  in  which  both  sides  suffer,  the  water, 
however  often  beaten  back,  always  comes 
again  to  the  charge  unweakcned  by  the 
effort — it  always  finds  at  last  the  weak 
point  in  the  enemj’s  armor — each  time  it 
succeeds  in  removing  a  few  grains  or  frag-  ^ 
'ments,  it  enlists  these  as  recruits  to  bring 
away  more — and  thus  it  advances  steadily 
if  stealthily — surely  if  slowly — “here  a 
little  and  there  a  little,”  until  very  often 
it  is  enabled  to  act  on  a  larger  scale  and 
assume  a  more  important  attitude  of  of- 
sense. 

Look  at  the  “  iron-bound  ”  shores  of 
the  Atlantic  on  the  European  side.  Take 
any  part  of  this  extended  line  wher;  the 
granite  is  firmest  and  the  porjihyry  tough¬ 
est.  How  do  we  find  these  rocks  ?  Many 
of  the  hardest  are  islands,  already  detach¬ 
ed  from  the  main  land,  many  others  are 
he.adlandB  and  promontories.  Hetween 
them  and  amongst  them  are  lovely  little 
bays  with  sandy  and  rocky  beaches.  The 
cliffs  exposed  are  lioary  enough  to  look  at, 
and  covered  with  lichens.  But  what  mean 
the  angular  blocks  of  stone  on  the  beach  ? 
Whence  came  those  vast  fallen  masses,  al¬ 
most  like  isLands,  at  the  foot  of  the  cliff? 
The  question  is  easily  answered.  They 
have  fallen  from  above.  Tlie  cliff  has  been 
undermined,  the  ruin  and  destruction  of 
the  whole  mass  long  ago  commenced,  and 
there  is  no  longer  any  question  but  that  of 
the  time  that  will  be  required  to  complete 
the  work. 

Tl»e  study  of  a  single  island,  or  even 
part  of  an  island,  is  very  instructive,  and 
the  account  of  a  single  group  of  caverns 
will  be  more  satisfaotory  than  a  long  de¬ 
sertion  of  varied  disturbance. 

TTiere  is  in  the  English  Channel  a  won¬ 
derful  little  island,  three  miles  long,  and 
a  mile  and  a  half  across  at  the  widest  part, 
entirely  surrounded  by  steep  cliffs,  some 
two  hundred  and  fifty  or  three  hundred 
feet  high,  the  whole  of  which,  without  ex¬ 
ception,  are  composed  of  granitic  and  jior- 
jihyritic  rock.  One  would  say,  looking 
at  the  walls  of  rock  surrounding  it,  that 
the  waves,  angry  and  powerful  as  they 
might  be,  would  here  have  little  effect. 
They  must  beat  against  this  granite  in 
vain.  Except  here  and  there,  where  a 
soft  vein  occurs,  the  rock  is  all  hard. 
There  is  no  mixture  of  modem  water- 
deposited  limestone  or  sandstone  —  no 
beds  of  yielding  clay  and  treacherous 
sand — no  loose  rocks  or  decomposable 


material.  All  is  granite,  or  homstone,  or 
porphyry,  or  some  of  those  other  rocks  re¬ 
cognized  by  geologists  as  among  the  most 
indestructible.  But  what  is  the  fact  ?  Of 
all  places  within  easy  access  there  is  none 
like  Sark  for  caverns — no  where  is  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  origin  and  enlargement  of  one 
great  class  of  caverns  more  manifest — no 
where  is  granite  more  clearly  the  slave  of 
water,  performing  all  its  behests,  helping 
to  subjugate  completely  the  very  class  of 
rocks  to  which  it  belongs,  the  broken 
rocks  themselves  working  incessantly  and 
actively  with  the  waves,  helping  to  tear 
into  shreds  and  carry  away  as  mud  and 
sand  all  that  is  hardest  and  most  durable. 

Caverns  in  granite  are  generally  water- 
worn  from  without,  or,  in  other  words, 
the  mechanical  force  of  the  waves  is 
greater  than  the  dissolving  and  chemical 
action  of  fresh  water  jiercolating  the 
rocks.  Always,  no  doubt,  a  solvent,  the 
effect  of  water  in  this  respect  on  rocks 
which  contain  but  little  alkaline  earths,  is 
comparatively  small ;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  such  rocks,  having  been  originally 
formed  at  high  temperature  and  cooled 
down,  have  cracked,  and  the  cracks  have 
become  filled  with  various  mineral  sub¬ 
stances,  often  decomposing  more  or  less 
readily  than  the  rock.  It  is  not  difficult  to 
understand  that  the  effect  of  this  difler- 
cnce  of  condition  must  involve  a  partial 
and  irregular  destruction  of  the  rock.  The 
softer  part  being  removed,  the  harder 
part  falls  down,  and  thus  wo  have  those 
never-ceasing  little  bays,  creeks,  and  in¬ 
lets,  those  wonderful  voes  and  Jiords,  and 
other  variously  named  irregularities  of  the 
coast-line,  whicls  greatly  contribute  to  the 
wildness  and  grandeur  of  granite  coast 
scenery. 

And  thus  also  we  have  cavenis  formed. 
On  that  part  of  a  group  of  hard  rocks  that 
is  softer  than  the  rest,  the  water  first  acts. 
It  beats  vehemently  against  the  rock  with 
a  force  sometimes  of  many  pounds  on  the 
square  inch.  On  an  exposed  coast  blocks 
of  stone  weighing  two  or  three  tons,  and 
presenting  more  than  eight ‘or  ten  square 
feet  of  surface,  are  lifted  up  and  cariied 
over  obstacles  to  a  great  distance.  Smaller 
stones  are  rolled  about  and  hammered 
against  each  other,  and  against  every 
weak  place  in  the  cliff.  After  a  time,  the 
weak  place  is  hollowed  out,  and  an  open 
cave  is  the  result.  Two  or  three  veins 
parallel  to  each  other,  are  acted  on  in  this 
way,  perha|>s  at  the  same  time,  and  an  en 
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try  is  made.  The  commencement  of  a  now  a  rocky  islet,  soon  probably  to  be  re- 
tannel  is  driven,  a  tunnel  that  shall  con-  moved  altogether. 

nect  the  waters  of  adjoining  bays,  just  as  Tlie  picturesque  effects  seen  in  the 
that  now  in  progress  through  the  Mont  neighborhood  of  such  caverns  are  numer- 
Cenis  M*ill  connect  France  with  Italy,  ous  and  very  fine.  Detached  rocks. 
Neither  operation  is  work  that  shows  pierced  by  natural  arches — rocks  connect- 
much  advance  from  year  to  year,  but  of  ed  with  each  other  by  natural  flying- 
both  the  result  is  sure.  Great  systems  of  bridges — pinnacles  and  pyramids  of  nakM 
veins,  parallel  and  at  right  angles  to  each  rock,  looking  like  huge  artificial  mono- 
other,  are  acted  upon,  and  the  tunnel  liths — all  these  are  common.  Not  unfre- 
creeps  on.  At  the  same  time,  perhaps,  a  quently,  where  circumstances  admit,  the 
little  rill  of  water  insidiously  makes  its  way  rocks  are  clothed  above  M'ith  terrestrial 
from  above,  finding  some  means  of  coming  green  ;  below  with  brown  and  black  ma- 
down  to  the  sea  below.  Very  soon  does  the  rine  incrustations  of  sea-weed,  and  in  the 
sea  take  advantage  of  this  slight  help.  It  middle  they  are  gray  with  lichens ;  the 
is  the  mouse  gnawing  the  meshes  of  the  whole  mass  standing  forth  from  a  bold 
net  that  holds  the  lion.  A  part  of  the  coast,  and  rising  out  of  deep  water,  which 
ground  above  falls  in,  and  either  a  rapid  becomes  white  with  foam  as  it  heaves  and 
slide  of  part  of  the  cliff,  or  a  gradual  and  breaks  upon  the  obstacles  that  lie  in  its 
periodical  fall  of  the  roof,  gives  the  sea  wav. 

something  to  remove,  and  supplies  fresh  tVhen  caves  are  shallow,  and  mere  semi- 
hammers  wherewith  to  beat  at  the  outer  vaulted  recesses,  the  dark  shadows  they 
gate.  The  cavern  enlarges  as  the  walls  present  are  always  simple,  but  often  ef- 
and  roof  recede — falling  to  the  floor,  and  fective,  contrasting  with  the  more  broad- 
removed  thence  by  the  waves.  ly-lighted  sides  of  the  cliff.  When  they 

Thus  have  been  formed  those  magnifi-  enter  further  into  the  cliff,  the  view  from 
cent  caverns  in  Sark,  called  “  Les  Bou-  the  mouth  of  the  cavern,  looking  outward, 
tiques,”  than  which  few  things  are  finer ;  is  very  grand.  When  they  bend,  and  the 
thus,  also,  were  formed  the  “  Gouliot”  light  of  the  day  is  partly  lost,  there  is  a 
caves  in  the  same  island.  strange  pleasure  in  feeling  one’s  way  to  the 

The  walls  of  such  caverns  are  generally  end,  enjoying  the  fresh  sea-smell  from  the 
bare  and  smooth — worn  so  by  the  con-  waters,  but  lately  retired,  and  hearing  the 
stjint  trituration  of  small  stones  conveyed  distant  boom  of  the  waves,  whose  sound 
by  the  sea.  They  are  sometimes  also  is  reflected  from  the  hollow  vault  beyond, 
deeply  furrowed  with  fissures,  not  yet  ex-  Often  the  artist  is  able  to  obtain  peculiar 
pand^.  It  is  only  where  the  tide  rises  and  highly-picturesque  effects  from  the 
anti  falls  many  yards  that  such  results  are  vicinity  of  isolated  peaks  of  rock  near 
seen  on  a  grand  scale ;  but  according  to  the  mouths  of  such  caverns,  and  not  un- 
the  extent  of  force  exerted,  so  will  be  the  frequently  there  is  a  certain  amount  of 
destruction.  difficulty  experienced  in  the  entry  and  ap- 

Large  caverns  that  enter  far  into  the  proach,  but  this  only  enhances  the  pleasure 
land,  whose  floors  were  originally  level  of  exploring,  and  insures  quiet  and  undis- 
with  the  sea,  become  by  degrees  altered  turbed  possession. 

in  this  respect,  when  the  roof  falls  in  faster  Rarely,  but  still  occasionally,  it  happens 
than  the  sea  is  able  to  grind  up  and  re-  that  these  granite  caverns  are  very  exten- 
move  the  fragments.  Then  we  often  have  sive,  and  consist  of  many  chambers  open- 
one  access  to  the  cavern  half-way  down  a  ing  one  into  another,  and  difficult  of  ac- 
steep  face  of  rock,  and  the  floor  rises  until  cess.  Crevices  very  narrow,  but  extend- 
at  last  there  is  a  mere  open  cleft  above,  ing  vertically  to  great  hight,  connect  open- 
and  no  more  roof  remains  to  fall.  The  ings  of  some  magnitude.  Such  caverns 
cavern  is  then  ojien  to  the  sky,  and  is  a  can  only  be  visited  with  artificial  light, 
kind  of  natural  chimney.  The  M’ork  of  and  involve  some  climbing  and  scram- 
thc  sea,  however,  goes  on  steadily  from  bling. 

below,  and  at  last  the  fallen  fragments  are  The  contents  of  caverns  in  granite  are 
removed :  the  gap  or  chimney  then  en-  generally  confined  to  living  limpets,  sea- 
larges,  the  csivem  at  last  ceases  to  exist,  anemones  and  sea -weed  sticking  to  the 
and  what  was  once  part  of  the  mainland,  rocks,  and  pebbles  and  sand  covering  the 
forming  the  wall  of  the  cavern  seaward,  is  floor.  Many  of  them  are  remarkably  rich 
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in  marine  animals,  but  of  all  that  have 
been  explored  none  can  approach  the  Sark 
cavenis. called  the  Gouliots.  These  very 
remarkable  vaulted  recesses  are  situated 
on  the  side  of  Sark  near  Guernsey.  They 
are  the  modem  representatives  of  a  suc¬ 
cession  of  somewhat  similar  caves,  the  final 
layintr  open  and  destruction  of  which  has 
caused  the  separation,  first  of  the  island 
of  Brechou,  and  more  recently  of  the  in¬ 
termediate  Gouliot  rock  from  the  island 
of  Sark.  There  is  a  wide  space  of  cavern- 
floor  left  dry  in  these  recesses  at  extreme 
low  tides,  hut  the  caves  may  he  visited 
jiartially,  .and  with  difficulty,  at  ordinary 
low  water.  The  space  occupied  by  these 
openings  is  separated  into  compartments 
by  hold  and  grotesque  arches,  each  com¬ 
partment  being  the  h.ahitation  of  some 
m.arvelous  groiip  of  marine  anim-als.  Here, 
owing  to  a  combination  of  circumstances, 
there  may  be  seen  animals  living  and  flour¬ 
ishing,  and  exposed  to  view,  wliich,  under  | 
ordinary  conditions,  require  sever.al  fa-  ■ 
thorns  of  8e.a-w.ater  over  them.  It  is  a  j 
natural  marine  .aquarium  on  the  grand- 1 
est  sc.ale,  compared  with  which  all  other  ^ 
collections  of  marine  anim.als  are  mere ; 
toys.  j 

Slate  caverns  and  8.andstone  caverns  are  1 
different  from  those  in  granite,  but  the  ^ 
<lifference  chiefly  arises  from  the  character- 1 
istic  w.ay  in  which  the  rock  we.athers.  j 
Sl.ates  present  sharp  lines,  jagged  edges,  i 
and  square  forms,  which  are  retained  in 
the  c.averns  formed  w’ithin  them  by  the 
se.a.  In  slate  as  in  gr-anite,  the  wearing 
aw.ay  is  chiefly  from  soft  veins,  and,  owing 
to  the  rmaterial,  it  is  not  often  that  the  ex-  j 
tent  is  great,  or  the  cavern  tortuous  or . 
complicated. 

Sandstone  is  rarely  so  hard  and  com¬ 
pact  as  to  form  a  good  m.aterial  for  cav- 1 
erns,  and  in  its  pure  state  it  resists  the  j 
action  of  water  so  completely,  that  no 
effects  are  produced  but  those  strictly  me- 
ch.anical.  It  also  rarely  contains  sys- 1 
tematic  veins  of  softer  material,  so  that, 
although  a  sandstone  coast-line  is  often  j 
extremely  wild,  bold,  and  jagged,  it  does 
not  often  present  fine  caverns.  There  are, 
however,  grand  exceptions,  as  on  the  south 
co.ast  of  Iceland,  and  elsewhere.  In  these 
ciises  arched  rocks  are  not  unfrecpient,  the 
sea  undermining  the  stone  chiefly  in  the ; 
planes  of  bedding,  and  entering  far  into  j 
the  recesses  of  the  rock  l)efore  the  roof  j 
falls  in,  and  the  cavern  becomes  a  cleft,  j 
Sandstone  caves  may  be  covered  with  lim- ' 
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pets  .and  barnacles,  but  are  not  often  rich 
in  the  more  beautiful  varieties  of  animal 
life  .and  sea-weed. 

Some  wonderfully  picturesque  and  grand 
caves  are  found  connected  witli  modem 
lava,  and  also  with  those  ancient  lava  cur¬ 
rents  called  basalt.  The  great  basaltic 
district  of  the  Giant’s  Causeway  in  Ire¬ 
land,  and  the  coast  of  the  opposite  islands 
of  Scotland,  are  penetrated  by  caverns, 
which  have  often  been  described.  Fin- 
gjil’s  Cave  is  one  of  the  best  known  in  the 
British  Islands.  Similar  caves  or  grottos 
on  a  smaller  scale  are  known  on  the  banks 
of  the  Rhine,  not  far  from  Bonn  ;  .and 
others,  again,  in  Italy  and  the  various  vol¬ 
canic  districts  of  Europe.  The  sea  has  had 
but  little  to  do  with  these :  they  are  de¬ 
pendent  partly  on  the  mode  in  which  the 
columnar  masses  were  originally  formed, 
and  partly  on  the  kind  of  decomposition  to 
whieii  they  are  subjected. 

As  a  wonderful  contrast  to  these  dark, 
fire-developed  recesses,  these  gloomy  and 
m.aje8tic  halls  of  Pluto,  we  may  just  al¬ 
lude  to  the  brilliantly-lighted  ice  caverns, 
frequently  formed  in  glaciers,  though  not 
often  visitable  by  man.  Xothing  can  be 
conceiv'd  more  beautiful  th.an  the  color 
transmitted  through  ice,  and  no  where  c.an 
this  be  seen  in  perfection  but  in  one  of 
these  caverns.  The  river  of  cold  W'ater 
that  has  formed  the  cavern  rushes  along 
at  one’s  feet — the  only  disturbance  to  the 
dead  stillness  that  otherwise  ])revails. 
Here  is  no  life,  no  mark  of  life  to  bo  traced; 
but  there  is  occasionally  a  floor  of  broken 
fragments  of  rock,  torn  away  by  the  action 
of  the  cold  that  luas  originated  the  glacier 
in  the  thin  air  of  the  mountain-top. 

But  there  is  another  great  class  of  cav¬ 
erns  very  different  from  any  of  the.se. 
Limestone,  like  granite,  is  a  brittle  rock. 
It  is,  however,  softer  than  granite,  and  is 
chemic.ally  acted  on  by  water,  both  more 
rapidly  and  more  completely.  Thus,  not 
only  by  the  sea-side  and  within  the  action 
of  the  tid.al  wave,  but  in  every  place 
where  there  is  a  continuous  m.ass  of  lime¬ 
stone  compact  enough  to  hold  together, 
there  are  numerous  crevices  in  the  rock 
arising  originally  from  fracture  or  con¬ 
traction,  and  increased  during  elevation, 
but  finally  enlarged  and  converted  into 
caverns  by /water. 

In  England  such  caverns  occur  in  the 
compact  limestones  of  the  coast  of  South 
Wales,  in  many  parts  of  North  and  South 
Devon,  in  Derbyshire,  and  in  Yorkshire. 
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In  France  and  Belgium  many  others  might 
be  cited ;  in  Central  Germany  there  is  a 
well-known  and  remarkable  district  honey¬ 
combed  to  a  marvelous  extent  by  them, 
while  in  Camiola  the  caverns  of  Adels- 
berg,  in  Greece  a  multitude  of  grottos 
sacred  in  classic  story,  and  in  America  the 
Mammoth  caverns  of  Kentucky,  may  be 
mentioned  rather  as  a  few  examples  se¬ 
lected  at  random  from  a  countless  host, 
than  as  giving  any  outline  even  of  the 
chief  loc^ities  of  such  phenomena.  So 
freouent,  indeed,  are  caverns  in  some  kinds 
of  limestone,  that  their  absence,  rather 
than  their  presence,  is  remarkable.  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  there  are  some  limestones 
that  seldom  contain  them.  Such  arc  the 
Portland  stone  and  some  of  the  other 
oolites  of  the  British  islands,  although  cor¬ 
responding  rocks  in  other  countries  aboimd 
with  them.  Such,  also,  is  chalk,  which  is 
too  soft  to  admit  of  large  halls  and  intri¬ 
cate  passages,  although  noble  vaults  re¬ 
ceding  from  the  sea  are  not  unknown. 

Limestone  caverns,  commencing  from  or 
terminating  in  sea-side  clifis,  close  to  the 
ordinary  sea  level,  are  not  on  the  whole 
the  most  common.  In  this  respect,  there¬ 
fore,  they  vary  essentially  from  those  in 
granite,  and  the  picturesque  effects  ob¬ 
tained  from  them  are  also  very  different. 
Much  more  frequently  they  open  out  on 
cliffs  or  escarped  faces  of  rocK,  far  away 
from  the  sea ;  often,  indeed,  in  river  banks, 
but  even  then  at  levels  far  above  the  pre¬ 
sent  water-line.  Their  openings,  again, 
are  not  always  large  in  proportion  to  the 
siae  of  the  cavern,  nor  have  the  entrances 
of  important  caverns  of  this  kind  anv  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  magnitude  and  extent  of  what 
is  within.  In  all  these  respects  they  have 
their  own  marked  peculiarities,  and  these 
depend  partly  on  original  formation,  and 
partljr  on  subsequent  and  long-continued 
wearing  by  running  water. 

Water-action,  in  the  case  of  these  great 
open  spaces  within  limestone  rock,  is  a 
force  tnat  requires  explanation;  for,  al¬ 
though  the  result  is  clear  enough,  the  ex¬ 
act  course  of  proceeding  is  less  manifest. 

A  mass — originally,  perhaps,  a  pulpy 
mass  of  lime-sand,  and  clayey  mud — is 
formed  under  M’ater,  and  afterward  cov¬ 
ered  with  other  deposits.  Exposed  in  this 
way  to  the  influence  of  certain  forces 
within  the  earth,  it  parts  with  much  of  its 
water,  and  the  particles  become  compacted 
and  often  half-crystalline.  It  retains,  how- 
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ever,  its  character  of  a  number  of  parallel 
beds  and  strata  lying  one  above  another. 
When  such  a  mass,  well  hardened,  comes 
to  the  earth’s  surface,  and  aliove  the 
water-level,  it  is  inevitablv  cracked  and 
broken,  some  of  the  cracks  being  wide  and 
ojien,  and  others  narrow  and  scarcely 
perceptible.  Once  at  the  surface,  afl 
these  crevices  become  water-channels,  and 
some  hill-side  at  a  distance  bleeds  with  in¬ 
numerable  little  streamlets,  the  result  of 
rain  falling  on  the  earth,  and  penetrating 
below  the  vegetation  and  the  soil  into 
these  crevices,  and  so  through  the  mass 
of  the  rock.  But  tvater  thus  entering 
limestone  contains  c.arbonic  acid,  having 
passed  through  the  atmosphere  after  dis¬ 
tillation  in  Nature’s  great  alembic  in  the 
clouds,  and  water  under  such  circum¬ 
stances  freely  takes  up  a  certain  portion 
of  calcareous  matter.  Every  drop  that 
falls,  then,  removes  its  particles,  and  the 
narrow  Assure,  through  which  at  first  the 
trickling  w.atcr  could  barely  find  its  w.ay, 
is  soon  enlarged,  and  becomes  a  water¬ 
course.  At  frequent  intervals,  the  water 
reaches  a  bed  of  soft  slimy  mud,  often 
found  between  two  regular  limestone 
strata,  and  its  progress  is  then  for  the 
time  interfered  with.  It  now  acts  me¬ 
chanically  as  well  as  chemically,  and  scoops 
out  a  space  th.at,  under  favorable  condi¬ 
tions,  becomes  itself  a  cavern.  Forced  to 
find  its  M*ay  occasionally  between  hard 
material,  not  favorably  circumstanced  for 
mechanical  action,  and  then  suddenly 
reaching  softer  parts  of  the  rook,  a  succes¬ 
sion  of  chambers  is  fonned,  which  com¬ 
municate,  indeed,  with  each  other,  but 
only  bv  very  narrow  crevices.  Thus  it 
arises  th.at  limestone  caverns  are  almost 
alw.ays  both  well  ventilated  and  wet,  and 
generally  difficult  of  access. 

But  other  results  are  obtained  from 
this  origin.  Water  drips  constantly 
through  caverns  once  formed;  it  often 
carries  along  with  it  a  certain  amount  of 
fine  mud,  and,  as  it  goes  on,  becomes 
charged  with  as  much  carbonate  of  lime  in 
solution  as  it  is  able  to  hold.  Whenever 
the  water  passes  over  a  level  surface, 
some  of  the  mud  is  deposited,  and  when¬ 
ever  the  draught  of  air  that  passes  through 
the  whole  series  of  chambers  is  dry  enough 
to  admit  of  it,  part  of  the  dropping,  or 
dropped  water  in  the  c.avities  evaporates, 
leaving  behind  a  film  of  limestone  pre¬ 
viously  held  in  solution.  In  this  respect 
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limeRtone  caverns  are  entirely  different 
from  others,  for  the  walls  and  floor,  instead 
of  being  only  mechanically  worn  by  the 
rubbing  of  the  water,  are  first  eaten  away 
by  its  solvent  power,  and  then  one  part 
b^omes  coated  with  a  deposit  removed 
fr^m  another  part.  In  the  course  of  time 
it  will  happen,  under  circumstances  favor¬ 
able  for  their  formation,  that  the  whole  of 
a  large  district  of  limestone  rock  becomes 
so  comj)letely  intersected  by  passages  and 
chambers,  and  these  are  so  affected  by  the 
removal  of  the  surface  in  some  places  by 
chemical  action,  the  wearing  in  other 
places  by  mechanical  action,  and  the  reno¬ 
vation  every  where  by  the  deposit  of  suc¬ 
cessive  films  of  limestone,  as  to  give  an 
appearance  of  artificial  construction  of  the 
most  complicated  kind. 

The  deposit  of  successive  films  of  lime¬ 
stone  is  generally  very  systematic.  It  pro¬ 
duces  three  distinct  appearances,  which 
we  may  describe  as  st-alaotites,  stalagmitic 
masses,  and  stakagmitic  beds  or  strata. 

Stalactites  are  the  drooping  pendiuits 
and  curtains  that  depend  from  the  roofs  of 
limestone  caverns.  W onderfully  beautiful 
and  picturesque  are  they,  when  seen,  un¬ 
dimmed  by  smoke  and  dirt,  in  caverns 
that  have  not  yet  become  celebrated,  or  in 
parts  of  large  caverns  rarely  visited.  !Mar- 
velous  forms,  the  precise  cause  of  which 
it  seems  almost  impossible  to  trace,  excite 
the  imagination  and  suggest  resemblances 
to  all  kinds  of  familiar  and  unfamili.ar  ol)- 
jects.  The  simplest  of  all  are  the  grouped 
cylinders  and  cones  of  transparent  cream- 
colored  stone,  thousands  of  which,  some¬ 
times  detached  and  sometimes  touching 
each  other,  mark  where  there  have  been 
crevices  through  which  water  has  oozed. 
Wlien  a  number  of  drops  have  fallen  from 
an  extended  line,  a  curtain  is  formed,  with 
occasional  fringes  of  the  same  stone. 
Where  there  have  been  drops  long  falling 
from  a  point  where  the  drip  is  continuous, 
the  pendant  is  on  a  grand  scale,  it  grows 
downward  r.anidly,  it  .assumes  large  pro¬ 
portions,  .and  oecomes  part  of  a  emumnar 
m.ass.  Meanwhile,  the  whole  of  the  water 
has  not  been  got  rid  of  at  the  roof,  but  a 
part  has  fallen  to  the  floor  and  evaporated 
there.  A  base  has  been  formed  below, 
while  the  capital  of  the  column  was  being 
traced  out  above.  As  the  slender  shell  of 
stone,  at  first  not  thicker  than  the  film 
that  gives  color  to  a  soap-bubble,  assumes 
by  degrees  larger  proportions,  many  drops 


combining  in  one  spot,  and  all  together 
tending  to  produce  an  inverted  cone  sus¬ 
pended  from  the  roof,  so  in  the  same  way 
does  the  work  go  on  below — enlar^ng 
and  spreading  out,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
rising  in  a  conic.al  form,  until  at  last  the 
two  portions  meet,  point  to  point,  and  the 
column  becomes  complete.  Sheets  or  cur¬ 
tains  of  stone,  gradually  thickening,  but 
remaining  translucent,  are  occasionally 
formed  by  a  number  of  columns  touching 
each  other.  These  sometimes  serve  as 
walls,  separating  into  compartments  the 
chambers  in  which  they  are  formed,  and 
not  unfrequently  we  meet  with  fantastic 
masses  of  stalactite,  more  or  less  resem¬ 
bling  t.able8,  altars,  organs,  and  other  ob¬ 
jects,  named  according  to  the  taste!  of 
guides,  rather  than  from  any  real  or  trace¬ 
able  resemblance. 

In  such  limestone  caverns,  the  smallest 
chambers,  and  often  very  minute  subdi¬ 
visions  of  them,  are  characterized  by  these 
curious  accumulations  quite  as  much  as 
the  great  halls.  Commencing  with  the 
lifting  up  of  the  limestone  mass  in  its  hard¬ 
ened  state,  the  cracking  of  the  surface  and 
the  first  infiltration  of  rain-water,  the  con¬ 
struction  of  ordinary  stalactites  and  stalag¬ 
mites  in  caverns  has  gone  on  unchecked, 
being  guided  only  by  the  accidental  course 
of  the  fissures  and  crevices.  But  there  is 
another  kind  of  deposit  within  these  lime¬ 
stone  vaults  which  is  also  interesting,  and 
on  which  much  depends.  It  is  the  flat 
floor  that  is  commonly  noticeable,  espe¬ 
cially  in  the  chambers  near  the  outlet,  and 
that  is  independent,  to  some  extent,  of  the 
stalagmitic  Vase  of  columns.  This  floor  is 
composed  partly  of  .an  impalpable  mud 
containing  iron  ochre,  and  has  been  de¬ 
rived  from  foreign  material  carried  in  by 
the  water  from  above,  or  drifted  in  from 
some  side-entrance.  From  time  to  time, 
a  coating  of  stalagmite,  nearly  horizontal, 
has  fonned  on  the  surface  of  the  mud, 
separating  the  floors  of  different  periods  of 
the  cavern’s  history,  and  enabling  us  to 
judge  of  the  comparative  date  of  any  for¬ 
eign  objects  found  buried.  Many  such 
coats  succee<l  each  other  at  intervaJs,  and 
fragments  of  old  stalactite  and  stalagmite 
are  often  confusedly  mixed  up  with  the 
mud  of  the  floor,  and  re-cemented. 

This  brings  us  to  the  second  part  of  the 
history  of  caverns,  which  we  must  reserve 
for  another  chapter.  It  will  there  be 
shown  that,  connected  with  the  mechani- 
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cal  facts  we  have  been  describing,  there  is  even  to  the  history  of  the  human  race,  not 
associated  a  group  of  natural-historj'  facts  surpassed  in  interest  and  importance  by 
of  the  most  singular  kind,  pointing  to  con-  any  department  of  geological  invtstiga- 
elusions  with  reference  to  organic  life,  and  tion. 


Prom  the  Dublin  UniTertItjr  Mugatine. 

BORRHOMEO,  THE  ASTROLOGER. 

A  MONKISH  STORY. 


At  the  period  of  the  famous  plague  of  sort  of  doubt.  You  are  to  remember  that 
Milan  in  1630,  a  frenzy  of  superstition  all  sorts  of  talcs  of  wonder  were  at  that 
•seized  upon  the  population,  high  and  low.  time  flying  about  and  believed  in  Milan, 
^Old  prophecies  of  a  diabolical  visitation  and  that  many  of  these  were  authenticated 
Teserved  for  their  city,  in  that  particular  in  such  a  way  as  to  leave  no  doubt  as  to 
year  of  grace,  prepared  the  wav  for  this  the  hona  fides  of  those  who  believed 
wild  panic  of  the  imagination.  When  the  themselves  to  have  been  eye-witnesses  of 
plague  broke  out,  terror  seems  to  have  what  they  told.  Monks  and  country 
act^  to  a  degree  scarcely  paralleled  upon  padres  of  course  believed  ;  but  so  did 
the  fiuicy  or  Uie  credulity  of  the  people,  men  who  stood  highest  in  the  church,  and 
Excitement  in  very  many  cases  produced  who,  unless  fame  belied  them,  believed 
absolutely  the  hallucinations  of  madness,  little  else. 

Persons  deposed,  in  the  most  solemn  and  In  the  year  of  our  Lord  1630,  when 
consistent  terms,  to  having  themselves  Satan,  by  divine  permission,  appearing 
witnessed  diabolical  processions,  spoken  among  us  in  person,  afflicted  our  beautiful 
with  an  awful  impersonation  of  Satan,  and  city  of  Milan  with  a  pestilence  unheard 
been  solicited  amidst  scenes  and  person-  of  m  its  severity,  there  lived  in  the  Strada 
ages  ^together  supernatural,  to  lend  their  Piano,  which  has  latelv  been  pulled  down, 
human  agency  to  the  nefarious  designs  of  an  astrologer  calling  fiimsclf  Borrhomeo. 
the  fiend,  by  consenting  to  disseminate,  by  Some  say  he  came  from  Perrugia,  others 
certain  prescribed  means,  the  virus  of  the  from  Venice  ;  I  know  not.  He  it  was 
pestilence.  who  first  predicted,  in  the  year  of  our 

'  Some  of  the  stories  related  of  persons  Ijord  1628,  by  means  of  his  art,  that  the 
possessed  by  these  awful  fancies  are  in  pale  comet  which  then  appeared  would 
print ;  and  by  no  means  destitute  of  a  cer-  speedily  be  followed,  not  by  war  or  by 
tain  original  and  romantic  horror.  That  famine,  but  by  pestilence ;  which  accord- 
which  I  am  about  to  tell,  however,  has,  I  ingly  came  to  pass.  Beside  his  skill  in 
'believe,  never  been  printed.  At  all  events  astrology,  which  was  wonderful,  he  was 
I  saw  it  only' in  mss.,  sewed  up  in  vellum,  profoundly  versed  in  alchemy.  He  was  a 
with  a  psaltery  and  half  a  dozen  lives  of  man  great  in  stature,  and  strong,  though 
saints,  in  the  library  of  the  old  Dominican  old  in  years,  and  with  a  most  reverent 
monastery  which  stands  about  two  leagues  beard.  But  though  seemingly  austere  in 
to  the  north-east  of  the  city.  With  your  his  life,  it  is  said  that  he  was  given  up,  in 
permission  I  am  about  to  give  you  the  secret,  to  enormous  wickedness, 
best  translation  I  was  able  to  make  of  this  Having  shut  himself  up  in  his  house  for 

short  but  odd  story,  of  the  truth  of  which,  more  than  a  month  with  his  furnace  and 
judging  from  the  oompany  in  which  I  crucibles  (truly  he  had  made  repeated  and 
found  It,  the  honest  monxs  entertained  no  near  approaches  to  the  grand  arcanum)  he 
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had  arrived,  as  he  supposed,  at  the  moment 
of  projection. 

lie  collects  the  powder  and  tries  it  on 
molten  lead ;  it  w'as  a  failure.  lie  was 
too  wise  to  be  angry  ;  the  long  pursuit  of 
his  art  had  taught  him  patience.  But 
while  he  is  pondering  in  a  profound  and 
gloomy  reverie,  a  retort,  which  he  had 
forgotten  in  the  furnace,  explodes. 

lie  secs  in  the  smoke  a  pale  young  man, 
dressed  in  mouming,  with  black  hair,  and 
viewing  him  with  a  sad  and  reproachful 
countenance. 

Borrhomeo  who  lived  among  chimeras, 
is  not  utterly  overcome,  as  another  man 
might  be,  and  confronts  him,  amazed,  in¬ 
deed,  but  not  terrified. 

The  stranger  shook  his  head  like  a  holy 
young  confessor,  M'ho  hears  an  evil  shrift; 
and  says  he,  rather  sternly :  “  Borrhomeo ! 
Beware  of  covetousness  which  is  idolatry. 
On  this  sordid  pursuit  which  you  call  a 
science,  have  you  W'asted  your  days  on 
earth  and  your  peace  hereafter.” 

“Young man,”  says  the  alchemist,  too 
much  struck  by  the  manner  and  reproof  of 
the  stranger  to  ask  himself  how  he  came 
there — “Wealth  is  power  to  do  good  as 
well  as  evil.  To  seek  it  is,  therefore,  an 
ambition  as  honorable  as  any  other.” 

“  W e  both  know  why  you  seek  it,  and 
how  you  would  employ  it,”  answers  the 
young  man  gravely. 

The  old  man’s  face  flushed  with  anger 
at  this  rebuke,  and  he  looked  down  frown- 
ingly  to  the  table  whereon  lay  the  book 
of  his  sjiells.  But  he  bethought  him  this 
must  be  a  good  spirit,  and  he  was  abashed. 
Nevertheless,  he  roused  his  courage,  and 
shook  his  w'hite  mane  back,  and  was  on  the 
point  of  answering  sternly,  when  the  young 
man  said  with  a  melancholy  smile  : 

“  Besides,  you  will  never  discover  the 
grand  arcanum — the  elixir  vitse,  or  the 
philosopher’s  stone.” 

Ilis  words,  which  were  as  soft  as  snow 
flakes,  fell  like  an  iron  mace  upon  the  heart 
of  the  seer. 

“  I*erhaps  not,”  said  the  astrologer  fri¬ 
gidly. 

“Not  perhaps,”  said  the  stranger. 

“  At  all  events,  young  man — for  as  such 
you  appear — and  I  know  what  spirits  seek 
who  take  that  shape,  the  science  has  its 
charms  for  me  ;  and  when  the  pleasures  of 
the  young  are  as  harmless  as  the  amuse¬ 
ments  of  the  aged.  I’ll  hear  you  question 
mme.” 

“  You  know  not  what  spirit  you  are  of. 
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As  for  me,  I  am  contrite  'and  humble — 
w'ell  I  may,”  says  the  stranger  faintly  with 
a  sigh.  “  Besides,  w'hat  you  have  pur¬ 
sued  in  vain,  and  will  never  by  your  own 
researches  find,  I  have  discovered.”  * 

“  What !  the - ” 

“Yes,  the  tincture  that  can  prolong  life 
to  virtual  immortality,  and  the  dust  that 
can  change  that  lead  into  gold  ;  but  I  care 
for  neither.” 

“Why,  young  man,  if  this  be  true,” 
says  Borrhomeo  in  a  rapture  of  wonder, 
“  You  stand  before  me  an  angel  of  wis¬ 
dom,  in  power  and  immortality  like  •  a 
god!” 

“  No,”  says  the  stranger,  “  a  long-lived 
fellow,  with  a  long  purse — that’s  all.” 

“All? — every  thing?”  cries  the  old 
man.  “  Will  you — wiU  you - ” 

“  Yes,  sir,  you  shall  see,”  says  the  young 
man  in  black.  “  (live  me  that  crucible. 
It  is  all  a  matter  of  proportions.  Water, 
clay,  and  air  are  the  material  of  all  the 
vegetable  w'orld — the  flowers  and  forests, 
the  wines  and  the  fruits — the  seed  is  both 
the  laboratory  and  the  chemist,  and  knows 
how,  with  the  sun’s  help,  to  apportion  and 
combine.” 

While  he  said  this  with  the  abstracted 
manner  of  one  whose  mind  is  mazed  in  a 
double  reverie,  W’hile  his  hands  work  out 
some  familiar  problem,  he  tumbled  over 
the  alchemist’s  papers,  and  unstopped  and 
stopped  his  bottles  of  crystals,  precipi¬ 
tates,  and  elixirs — taking  a  little  from  this 
and  a  little  from  that,  and  throwing  all 
into  a  small  gold  cup  that  stood  on  the 
table ;  but  like  a  juggler,  he  moved  those 
bottles  so  deftly,  that  the  quick  eyes  and 
retentive  soul  of  the  old  man  vainly  sought 
to  catch  or  keep  the  order  of  the  process. 
When  he  had  done  there  was  hardly  a 
thimble-full. 

“  Is  that  it  ?”  whispered  the  old  man, 
twinkling  with  greedy  eyes. 

“No,’’  said  the  stranger,  with  a  sly 
smile,  “there  is  one  very  simple  ingredient 
which  you  have  forgotten.” 

He  took  a  large,  flat,  oval  gold  box, 
with  some  hair  set  under  a  crystal  in  the 
lid  of  it,  and  looking  at  it  for  a  moment, 
he  seemed  to  sigh.  He  tapped  it  like  a 
snutf-box — there  was  within  it  a  powder 
like  vermilion,  and  on  the  inside  of  the  lid, 
in  the  center,  was  the  small  enamel  por¬ 
trait  of  a  beautiful  but  sinister  female  face. 
The  features  were  so  very  beautiful,  and 
the  expression  so  strangely  blended  with 
horror,  that  it  fixed  the  gaze  of  the  old 
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man  for  a  moment ;  and — was  it  illusion  ? 
— he  thought  he  saw  the  face  steadily  di¬ 
lating  as  if  it  would  gradually  fill  the  lid 
of  the  box,  and  even  expand  to  human 
dimensions. 

“Yes,”  smd  the  stranger,  as  having 
taken  some  of  the  red  powder,  he  shut  the 
cover  down  again  witn  a  snap,  “  she  was 
beautiful,  and  her  lineaments  are  still  clear 
and  bright — nothing  like  darkness  to  keep 
them  from  fading,  and  so  the  poor  little 
miniature  is  again  in  prison  f  ’  and  he 
dropped  the  box  back  into  his  pocket. 

.Then  he  took  two  iron  ladles,  and  heat¬ 
ing  in  the  one  his  powder  to  a  white  heat, 
and  bidding  the  alchemist  melt  a  |)ellct  of 
lead  in  the  other,  and  pour  it  into  the  la¬ 
dle  which  held  the  powder,  there  arose  a 
beautiful  purple  fire  in  the  bottom  of  it, 
with  an  intense  fringe  of  green  and  yel¬ 
low  ;  and  when  it  subsided  there  was  a 
little  nut  of  gold  there  of  the  bigness  of 
the  leaden  pellet. 

The  fiery  eyes  of  the  alchemist  almost 
leaped  from  their  sockets  into  the  iron 
cup,  and  he  could  have  clasped  his  mar¬ 
velous  visitor  round  the  knees  and  wor¬ 
shiped  him. 

“  And  now,”  says  the  stranger  very 
Mntly  and  earnestly,  “  in  return  for  satis¬ 
fying  your  curiosity,  I  ask  only  j'our  sol¬ 
emn  promise  to  prosecute  this  dread 
science  no  more.  Ila!  you’ll  not  give  it. 
Take,  then,  mv  warning,  and  remember 
the  M'ages  of  tnis  knowli^ge  is  sorrow.” 

,  “  But  won’t  you  tell  me  how  to  com¬ 
mute — and — and  you  have  not  produced 
the  elixir,”  tlie  old  man  cried. 

“  ’Tis  folly,  and,  as  I’ve  told  you,  worse 
— a  snare,”  answered  the  young  man,  sigh¬ 
ing  heavily.  “  I  came  not  to  satisfy  but 
to  rebuke  your  dangerous  though  fruitless 
frenzy.  Besides,  I  hear  my  friend  still 
pacing  the  street.  Hark !  he  taps  at  the 
window.” 

Then  came  a  sharo  rattle  as  of  a  cane 
tapping  angrily  on  the  window. 

The  young  man  bowed,  smiling  sadly, 
and  somehow  got  himself  away,  though 
without  hurry,  yet  so  quickly  that  the  old 
man  could  not  reach  the  door  till  after  it 
had  closed  and  he  was  gone. 

“  Oaf  that  I  am !”  cned  the  astrologer, 
losing  patience  and  stamping  on  the 
ground,  “  how  have  I  let  him  go  ?  He 
hesitated — he  would  have  yielded — his 
scruples,  benevolent,  perhaps,  I  could 
have  quieted — and  yet  m  the  very  crisis  I 


was  tongue-tied  and  motionless,  and  let 
him  go !’’ 

He  pushed  open  the  little  window, 
from  which  he  observed  the  street,  and 
thought  he  saw  the  stranger  walking 
round  the  corner,  conversing  with  a  little 
hunchback  in  a  red  cloak,  and  followed  by 
an  ugly  dog. 

At  sight  of  the  great  white  head  and 
beard,  and  the  fierce  features  of  the  alche¬ 
mist,  bleared  and  tanned  in  the  smoke  of 
his  furnace,  people  stopped  and  looked. 
So  he  withdrew,  and  in  haste  got  him  rea¬ 
dy  for  the  street,  waiting  for  no  refresh¬ 
ment,  though  he  had  fasted  long ;  for  he 
had  the  strength  as  well  as  the  stature  of 
a  giant,  and  forth  he  went. 

By  this  time  the  twilight  had  passed 
into  night.  He  had  his  mantle  about 
him,  and  his  rapier  and  dagger — for  the 
streets  •were  dangerous — and  a  feather  in 
his  cap,  and  his  white  beard  hidden  be¬ 
hind  the  fold  of  his  cloak.  So  he  might 
have  passed  for  a  tall  soldier  of  the 
guard. 

The  pestilence  kept  people  much  within 
doors,  and  the  streets  more  solitary  than 
was  customary.  He  had  walked  through 
the  town  two  hours  and  more,  before  he 
met  W’ith  any  thing  to  speak  of.  Then — 
lo !  on  a  sudden,  near  the  Fountain  of  the 
Lion — it  being  then  moonlight — he  dis¬ 
covers,  in  a  solitude,  the  figure  of  his 
visitor,  standing  with  the  hunchback  and 
the  dog,  which  ho  knew  by  its  ungainly 
bones,  and  its  carrying  its  huge  head  so 
near  the  ground. 

So  he  shouts  along  the  silent  street, 
“  Stay  a  moment,  signor,”  and  he  mends 
his  pace. 

But  they  were  parting  company  there, 
it  seemed,  and  away  went  the  deformed, 
with  his  imsightly  beast  at  his  heels,  and 
this  way  came  the  youth  in  black. 

So  standing  full  in  his  way,  and  doffing 
his  cap,  and  throwing  back  his  cloak,  that 
his  snowy  beard  and  head  might  appear, 
and  the  stranger  recognize  him  when  ho 
drew  nigh,  he  cried : 

“  Borrhomeo  implores  thee  to  take  pity 
on  his  ignorance.” 

“Whatl  still  mad?”  said  the  young 
man.  “This  man  'H'iil  waste  the  small 
remnant  of  his  ^ears  in  godless  search 
after  gold  and  immortality ;  better  he 
should  know  all,  and  feel  their  vanity.” 

“  Better  a  thous-and  times  1”  cried  the 
old  man,  in  ecstacy. 
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“There  is  in  this  city,  signor,  at  this 
time,  in  great  secrecy,  the  master  who 
taught  me,”  says  the  youth,  “  the  master 
of  all  alchemists.  Many  centuries  since 
he  found  out  the  elixir  vitse.  From  him 
I’ve  learned  the  few  secrets  that  I  know, 
and  without  his  leave  I  dare  not  impart 
them.  If  you  desire  it,  I  will  bring  you 
before  him  ;  but,  once  in  his  presence,  you 
can  not  recede,  and  his  conditions  you 
must  accept.” 

“  All,  all,  with  my  whole  heart.  But 
some  reasonable  pleasures - ” 

“  With  your  pleasures  he  will  not  in¬ 
terfere  ;  he  can  not  change  your  heart,” 
said  the  young  man,  with  one  of  his  hea¬ 
vy  sighs ;  “  but  you  know  what  gold  is, 
and  what  the  elixir  is,  and  power  and 
immortality  are  not  to  be  had  for  no¬ 
thing.” 

“  Lead  on,  signor,  Fm  ready,”  cries  the 
old  man,  whose  face  flushed,  and  his  eyes 
burned  with  the  fires  of  an  evil  rapture. 

“  Take  my  hand,”  said  the  young  man, 
more  stern  and  pale  than  he  had  yet  ap¬ 
peared.  So  he  did,  and  his  conductor 
seized  it  with  a  cold  gripe,  and  they 
walked  swiftly  on. 

Now  he  led  him  through  several  streets, 
and  on  their  way  Borrnomeo  passes  his 
notary,  and,  lingering  a  moment,  asks 
him  whether  he  has  a  bond,  signed  by  a 
certain  merchant,  with  whom  he  had  con¬ 
tracted  for  a  loan.  The  notary,  who  was 
talking  to  another,  says,  suddenly,  to  that 
other — 

“  Per  Baccho !  I’ve  just  called  to  mind 
a  matter  that  must  be  looked  after  for 
Signor  Borrhomco;”  and  he  called  him 
a  nick-name,  which  incensed  the  astrolo¬ 
ger,  who  struck  him  a  lusty  box  upon  the 
ear. 

“  There’s  a  humming  in  my  ear  to¬ 
night,”  said  the  notary,  going  into  his 
house ;  “  I  hope  it  is  no  sign  of  the 
jtlague.” 

on  they  walked,  side  by  side,  till 
they  reached  the  shop  of  a  vintner  of  no 
ood  repute.  It  was  well  known  to  Borr- 
omeo — a  house  of  evil  resort,  where  the 
philosopher  sometimes  stole,  disguised,  by 
night,  to  be  no  longer  a  necromancer,  but 
a  man,  and,  so,  from  a  man  to  become  a 
beast. 

They  passed  through  the  shop.  The 
host,  with  a  fat  pale  face,  and  a  villainous 
smile,  was  drawing  wine,  which  a  hand¬ 
some  damsel  was  waiting  to  take  away 
with  her.  He  kissed  her  as  she  paid,  and 


she  gave  him  a  cuff"  on  his  fat  white 
chops,  and  laughed. 

“  What’s  become  of  Signor  Borrho* 
meo,”  said  the  girl,  “  that  he  never  comes 
here  now  ?” 

“  Why,  here  he  is  !”  cries  Borrhomeo, 
with  a  satuniine  smile,  and  he  slaps  his 
broad  palm  on  her  shoulder. 

But  the  girl  only  shrugged,  with  a  lit¬ 
tle  shiver,  and  said :  “  What  a  chill  down 
my  back — they’re  walking  over  my  grave 
now.” 

[The  Italian  phrase  here  is  very  nearly 
equivalent.] 

“  Why  they  neither  hear  nor  see  me !” 
said  the  astrologer,  amazed.  • 

They  went  into  the  inner  room,  where 
guests  used  to  sit  and  drink.  But  the 
plague  had  stopped  all  that,  and  the  room 
was  empty. 

“  lie’s  in  there,”  said  the  young  man  ; 
“  you’ll  see  him  presently.” 

Borrhomeo  was  filled  with  an  awfiil 
curiosity.  lie  knew  the  room,  he  thought, 
well ;  and  there  never  luid  been,  he 
thought,  a  door  where  the  young  man  had 
pointed ;  but  there  was  now  a  drapery 
there  like  what  covers  a  doorway,  and  it 
swelled  and  swayed  slowly  in  the  wind. 

“  Some  centuries  ?”  said  the  astrologer, 
looking  on  the  dark  drapery.  “  Geber, 
perhaps,  or  Alfarabi - ’’ 

“  It  matters  not  a  pin’s  point  what  his 
name ;  you’ll  call  him  ‘  my  lord,’  simply ; 
and — observe — we  alchemists  are  a  potent 
order,  and  it  behoves  you  to  keep  your 
word  with  us.” 

“  I  will  be  true,”  said  Borrhomeo. 

“And  use  the  powers  vou  gain,  benefi¬ 
cently,”  repeated  his  gui<fe. 

“  I'm  but  a  sinner.  I  will  strive,  with 
only  an  exception,  in  favor  of  such  things 
as  make  wealth  .and  life  worth  having,” 
answered  the  philosopher. 

“  See,  take  this,  and  do  as  I  bid  you,” 
said  the  youth,  giving  him  a  thin  round 
film  of  human  skin. 

[How  the  honest  monk  who  wrote  the 
tale,  or  even  Borrhomeo  himself,  knew 
this  and  many  other  matters  he  describes, 
’tis  for  him  to  say.l 

“  Breathe  on  it,’’  smd  he. 

And  when  he  did  so  he  made  him 
stretch  it  to  the  size  of  a  sheet  of  paper, 
which  he  did  quite  easily. 

“  Now  cover  your  face  with  it  as  with 
a  napkin.”  So  he  did. 

“  ’Twill  do ;  give  it  to  me.  It  is  but  a 
picture.  See.” 
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And  it  slowly  shrunk  until  its  disk  was 
just  the  same  as  that  of  the  lady’s  minia¬ 
ture  in  the  lid  of  the  box,  over  which  he 
fixed  it. 

Borrhomeo  beheld  his  own  picture. 

“Every  adept  has  his  portrait  here,” 
said  the  young  man.  “  So  good  a  likeness 
is  always  pleasant ;  but  these  have  a  power 
beside,  and  establish  a  sympathy  between 
their  originals  and  their  possessor  which 
secures  <Bscipline  and  silence.” 

“  How  does  it  work  ?”  asked  Borrho¬ 
meo. 

“  Have  I  not  been  your  good  angel  ?” 
said  the  young  man,  sitting  before  him. 
He  extended  his  legs — pushing  out  his 
feet,  and  letting  his  chin  sink  on  his  chest 
— he  fixes  his  eyes  upon  him  with  a  horri¬ 
ble  and  sarcastic  glare,  and  one  of  his 
feet  contracts  and  divides  into  a  goatish 
stump. 

Borrhomeo  would  have  burst  into  a 
yell,  but  he  could  not. 

“  It  is  a  nightmare,  is  it  not  ?”  said  the 
stranger,  who  seemed  delighte<l  to  hold 
him,  minute  after  minute,  in  that  spell. 
At  last  the  shoe  and  hose  that  seemed  to 
have  shrunk  apart  like  burning  parchment, 
closed  over  the  goatish  shin  and  hoof ; 
and  rising,  he  shook  him  by  the  shoulder. 
With  a  gasp,  the  astrologer  started  to  his 
feet. 

“  There,  I  told  you  it  was  a  nightmare, 
or — what  you  please.  I  could  not  have 
done  it  but  through  the  picture.  You  see 
how  fast  we  have  you.  You  must  for 
bnee  resemble  a  Christian,  Borrhomeo, 
and  with  us  deal  truly  and  honestly.” 

“  You’ve  promised  me  the  elixir  vitie,” 
the  old  man  said,  fearful  lest  the  secret 
should  escape  him. 

“And  ^ou  shall  have  it.  Go,  bring  a 
cup  of  wine.  He’ll  not  see  you,  nor  the 
wine,  nor  the  cup.” 

So  he  brought  a  cup  of  Falemian,  which 
he  loved  the  best. 

“  Tliere’s  fifty  years  of  life  for  every 
drop,”  said  the  youth. 

“  Let  me  live  a  thousand  years,  to  be¬ 
gin  with,”  cries  Borrhomeo. 

“  Beware.  You’ll  tire  of  it - ” 

“  Nay.  Give  me  the  twenty  drops.” 

So  he  took  the  cup,  and  measured  the 
drops ;  and  as  they  fell,  the  wine  was  agi¬ 
tated  with  a  gentle  simmer  all  over,  and 
threw  out  ring  after  ring  of  purple,  green, 
and  gold.  And  Borrhomeo  drank  it,  and 
sucked  in  the  last  drop  in  ecstacy,  and 


cried  out,  blaspheming,  with  joy  and  sen¬ 
sual  delight : 

“And  I’m  to  have  this  secret,  too.” 

“  This  and  all  others,  when  you  claim 
them,”  said  the  young  man. 

“  t^e,  ’tis  time,”  he  added. 

And  Borrhomeo  saw  that  the  great  mis¬ 
shapen  dog  he  liad  seen  in  the  street,  was 
sniffing  by  the  stranger’s  feet. 

When  they  went  into  the  inner  room 
there  was  a  large  table,  and  many  men  at 
either  side ;  and  at  the  head  a  gigantic 
man,  with  a  face  like  the  face  of  a  beast, 
but  the  flesh  was  as  of  a  man.  Borrhomeo 
quaked  in  his  presence. 

“  I  am  aware  of  Avhat  hath  passed,  Borr¬ 
homeo,”  he  said.  “The  condition  in  this: 
You  take  this  vial,  and  v'ith  the  fluid  it 
contains  and  the  sponge  trace  the  letter  S 
on  every  door  of  every  church  and  reli¬ 
gious  house  within  the  walls  of  Milan.  The 
dog  M’ill  go  with  j'ou.” 

It  was  a  fiend  m  dog’s  shape,  says  the 
monkish  writer ;  and  had  he  failed  in  his 
task,  would  have  tom  him  in  pieces. 

So  Borrhomeo,  that  old  arcn-villain,  un¬ 
dertook  this  office  cheerfully,  well  know¬ 
ing  what  its  purpose  was.  For  it  •was  a 
thing  notorious,  that  Satan  was  himself  in 
a  b(^ily,  though  phantasmal,  sha{)e  seen 
before  in  ISIilan,  and  that  he  had  temj)ted 
others  to  a  like  fascinorous  action ;  but, 
happily  for  their  souls,  in  vain.  The  Sty¬ 
gian  satellites  of  the  fiend  had  power  to 
smear  the  door  of  every  unconsecrated 
house  in  Milan  with  that  pestilential  virus, 
as,  indeed,  the  citizens  with  their  own 
eyes,  when  first  the  plague  broke  out,  be¬ 
held  ujx)n  their  own  doors.  But  they 
could  not  defile  the  church  gates,  nor  the 
doors  of  the  monasteries ;  and  according 
to  the  conditions  under  which  their  infer¬ 
nal  malice  is  bound,  they  could  in  no  wise 
eflTect  it  save  by  the  hand  of  one  who  was 
baptized,  which,  to  the  baleful  abuse  of 
that  holy  sacrament,  the  wTetch,  Borrho¬ 
meo,  had  been. 

He  did  his  accursed  and  murderous 
office  well  and  fearlessly.  Ilis  reward 
mammon  and  indefinite  long  life.  The 
hell-dog  by  his  side  compelling  nim,  and  the 
belief  in  his  invisibility  making  him  confi¬ 
dent  withal.  But  therein  was  shown  forth 
to  all  the  world  the  craft  of  the  fiend,  and 
the  just  jud^ent  of  heaven  ;  for  he  was 
plainly  seen  in  the  very  act  by  the  sexton 
of  the  Church  of  Saint  Mary  of  the  Pas¬ 
sion,  and  by  the  pastor  of  the  convent  of 
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Saint  Justina  of  Padua,  and  the  same  of¬ 
ficer  of  the  Olivetans  of  Saint  Victor.  So, 
finding  in  the  mornin"  the  only  too  plain 
and  fatal  traces  of  what  he  had  been  do¬ 
ing,  with  a  mob  at  their  heels,  who  would 
have  had  his  life  but  for  the  guard,  they 
arrested  him  in  his  house  next  morning, 
and  the  mob  bre.aking  in,  smashed  all  the 
instruments  of  his  infernal  art,  and  would 
have  burnt  the  house  had  they  been  al¬ 
lowed. 

lie  being  duly  arraigned,  was,  according 
to  law,  put  to  the  torture,  and  forthwith 
confessed  all  the  particulars  I  have  related. 
So  he  was  cast  into  a  dungeon  to  await 
execution,  which  secretly  he  dreaded  not, 
being  confident  in  the  efficacy  of  the  elixir 
he  had  swallowed. 

lie  was  not  to  be  put  to  death  by  de¬ 
capitation.  It  was  justly  thought  too 
honorable  for  so  sordid  a  miscreant.  He 
was  sentenced  to  be  hanged,  and  after 
hanging  a  day  and  a  night  he  was  to  be 
laid  in  an  open  grave  outside  the  gate  on 
the  Koman  road,  and  there  impaled,  and 
after  three  days’  exposure  to  be  covered 
in,  and  so  committed  to  the  keeping  of 
the  earth,  no  more  to  groan  under  his 
living  enormities. 

The  night  before  his  execution,  thinking 
deeply  on  the  virtue  of  the  elixir,  anti 
having  assured  himself,  by  many  notable 
instances,  w’hich  he  easily  brought  to  re¬ 
membrance,  that  they  could  not  deprive 
him,  even  by  this  severity,  of  his  lire,  he 
lifted  up  his  eyes  and  beheld  the  young 
man,  in  mourning  suit,  whose  visit  had 
been  his  ruin,  standing  near  him  in  the  cell. 

Tliis  slave  of  Satan  affected  a  sad  coun¬ 
tenance  at  first;  and  said  he:  “We  are 
cast  down,  Borrhomeo,  by  reason  of  thy 
sentence.” 

“  But  w'c’ve  cheated  them,”  answers  he, 
pretending,  maybe,  more  confidence  than 
lie  h.ad ;  “  they  can’t  kill  me.” 

“That’s  certain,”  rejoins  the  fiend. 

“I  shall  live  for  a  thousand  years,” 
says  he. 

“Ay,  you  must  continue  to  live  for  full 
one  thousand  years ;  ’tis  a  fair  term — is  it 
not  ?” 

“A  great  deal  may  be  done  in  that 
time,”  savs  the  old  man,  while  beads  of 
ersiiiration  covered  his  puckered  fore- 
eaa,  and  he  thought  that,  perhaps,  he 
might  cheat  him  too,  and  make  his  peace 
with  heaven. 

“They  can’t  hang  me,”  says  Borrho- 
meo. 


“Oh!  yes,  they  will  certainly  hang  you; 
but,  then,  you  will  live  through  it.” 

“Ay,  the  elixir,”  cried  the  prisoner. 

“  Thus  stands  the  case :  when  an  ordi¬ 
nary  man  is  hanged,  he  dies  outright ;  but 
you  can’t  die.” 

“  No— ha,  ha ! — I  can’t  die.” 

“  Therefore,  when  you  are  hanged,  you 
feel,  think,  hear,  and  so  forth  during  the 
process.” 

“  St.  Anthony  !  But  then  ’tis  only  an 
hour— k>no  hour  of  agony — and  it  ends.” 

“  You  are  to  hang  for  a  whole  day  and 
night,”  continued  the  fiend ;  “  but  that 
don’t  signify.  Tlien  when  they  take  you 
down,  you  continue  to  feel,  hear,  think, 
and,  if  they  leave  your  eyes  open,  to  see, 
just  as  usual.” 

“  Why,  yes,  certainly.  I’m  alive,”  cries 
Borrhomeo. 

“  Yes,  alive,  quite  alive,  although  you 
appear  to  be  dead,”  says  the  demon  with 
a  smile. 

“Ay ;  but  what’s  the  best  moment  to 
make  my  escape,”  says  Borrhomeo. 

“  Escape !  w’hy  you  have  escaped.  They 
can’t  kill  you.  No  one  can  kill  you  until 
your  time  is  out.  Then  you  know  they 
lay  you  in  an  open  grave  and  impale 
you.” 

“  What !  ah,  ha !”  roared  the  old  sinner, 
“  you  are  jesting.” 

“  Hush  !  depend  upon  it  they  will  go 
through  with  it.” 

Tlie  old  man  shook  in  eveiy  joint. 

“Then,  after  three  days  and  nights, 
they  bury  you,”  said  his  visitor. 

“I’ll  lose  my  life,  or  I’ll  break  from 
them !”  shouts  the  gigantic  astrologer. 

“  But  you  can’t  lose  your  life,  and  you 
can’t  break  from  them,”  says  the  fiend, 
softly. 

“  Why  not  ?  O  blessed  saints !  I’m 
stronger  than  you  think.” 

“Ay,  muscle,  bones — you  are  an  old 
giant !’’ 

“  Surely,”  cries  the  old  man,  “  and  the 
terror  of  a  dead  man  rising;  ha!  don’t 
you  see  ?  They  fly  before  me,  and  so  I 
escape.” 

“  But  you  can’t  rise.” 

“  Say — say  in  heaven’s  name  what  you 
mean,’’  thundered  old  Borrhomeo. 

“  Do  you  remember,  signor,  that  night¬ 
mare,  as  we  jocularly  called  it,  at  the  sign 
of  the ‘Red  Hat’?” 

“Yes.” 

“Well,  a  man  who  havmg  swallowed 
the  elixir  vitse,  suffers  that  sort  of  shock 
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which  in  other  mortals  is  a  violent  death, 
is  afflicted  during  the  remainder  of  his 
period  of  life,  whether  he  be  decapitated, 
or  dismembered,  or  is  laid  unmutilated  in 
the  grave,  with  that  sort  of  catalepsy, 
which  you  experienced  for  a  minute — a 
catalepsy  that  does  not  relax  or  intermit. 
For  that  reason  you  ought  to  have  care¬ 
fully  avoided  this  predicament.” 

“  Tis  a  lie,”  roared  the  old  man,  and  he 
ground  his  teeth,  “  thaCt  not  living.” 

“  You’ll  find,  upon  my  honor,  that  it  is 
living,”  answered  the  fiend,  with  a  gentle 
smile,  and  ^nthdrawing  from  the  cell. 

Borrhomeo  told  all  this  to  a  priest,  not 
under  seal  of  confession,  but  to  induce 
him  to  plead  for  his  life.  But  the  good 
man  seeing  he  had  already  made  himself 
the  liegeman  and  accomplice  of  Satan,  re¬ 


fused.  Nor  would  his  intercession  have 
prevailed  in  any  wise. 

So  Borrhomeo  was  hanged,  impaled, 
and  buried,  according  to  his  sentence ;  and 
it  came  to  pass  that  fourteen  years  after¬ 
ward,  that  grave  was  opened  in  making  a 
great  drain  from  the  group  of  houses 
thereby,  and  Borrhomeo  was  found  just  as 
he  was  laid  therein,  in  no  wise  decayed, 
but  fresh  and  sound,  which,  indeed,  show¬ 
ed  that  there  did  remain  in  him  that  sort 
of  life  which  was  supposed  to  ward  off  the 
common  consequences  of  death. 

So  he  was  thrown  into  a  great  pit,  and 
with  many  curses  covered  in  with  stones 
and  earth,  where  his  stupendous  punish¬ 
ment  proceeds. 

Get  thee  hence,  Satan. 


From  the  Dablln  UnlTersIty  Magailn*. 


SOUL  AND  DEITY. 


(FROM  METKSTATIO.) 


L'ood*  dal  mar  dlTba 
Bagoa  la  ralle  a’l  moute,  etc. 


As  waters  parted  from  the  ocean 
Bathe  the  valley,  bathe  the  mountain — 

Here  sailing  heaven  in  vaporous  motion, 

Here  sparkling  in  the  marble  fountain. 

Lastly  to  the  sea  return — 

To  the  sea  on  whose  bright  breast 
They  have  gained  their  liquid  life, 
Where  once  more  their  wandering  strife 
Ends  in  rest : 

So  the  Soul  that  in  Time’s  sky 
Moves  awhile 
In  gloom  and  smile, 

Ends,  where  it  rose,  in  Deity. 

Thomas  Ikwim. 
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•JOHANN  WOLF 


Whex  the  spirit  of  Goethe  passed  away, 
all  Europe  took  notice  of  the  event,  and 

{>ondered  on  those  last  words  :  “  Let  the 
iglit  enter.”  He  was  venerable  with  age 
and  honors,  a  wise  many-sided  mind,  and 
the  greatest  poet  of  Germany.  “  In  vir¬ 
tue  of  a  genius  such  as  modem  times  have 
only  seen  equaled  once  or  twice,”  says  Mr. 
Lewes,  “  Goethe  deserves  the  epithet  of 
great ;  unless  we  believe  a  great  genius 
can  belong  to  a  small  mind.  Nor  is  it  in 
virtue  of  genius  alone  that  he  deserves  the 
name.  Merck  said  of  him  that  what  he 
lived  was  more  beautiful  than  what  he 
wrote ;  and  his  life,  amid  all  its  weakness¬ 
es  and  all  its  errors,  presents  a  picture  of 
a  certain  grandeur  of  soul,  which  cannot 
be  contemplated  unmoved. 

Johann  Wolfgang  Goethe  W’as  bom 
March  22d,  in  1749,  m  the  busy,  old-fash¬ 
ioned  town  of  Frankfortron-the-^Iaine  ;  a 
child  so  precocious  that  we  find  it  record¬ 
ed  that  ne  could  write  German,  French, 
Italian,  Latin,  and  Greek,  before  he  was 
eight.  Ilis  age  fulfilled  the  promise  of 
youth:  ho  grew  up  a  genuine  man,  remark¬ 
able  for  endless  activity  of  body  and  mind, 
a  sage  minister,  a  noble  friend,  and  a  vol¬ 
uminous  writer. 

He  commenced  his  collegiate  course  at 
Leipsic  in  1765,  but  gave  himself  little  to 
rescribed  studies.  Jurisprudence  suited 
im  as  little  at  Strasburg,  wliither  he  went 
in  1770  ;  yet  in  the  following  year  he  duly 
became  Ur.  Goethe.  He  gave  himself 
chiefly  to  literature  and  society.  At 
length,  in  1776,  at  the  request  of  Karl  Au¬ 
gust,  he  went  to  Weimar,  “  where  his 
long  residence  was  to  confer  on  an  insig¬ 
nificant  duchy  the  immortal  renown  of  a 
German  Athens.”  He  remained  the  Duke’s 
counselor,  prime  minister,  and  personal 
friend  for  more  than  fifty  years  ;  busying 
himself  in  acts  of  public  utility  and  private 
benevolence,  and  studying  and  w'riting 
upon  every  thing  w'hich  came  in  his  way. 

When  Napoleon  and  the  Emperor  of 
Russia  met  at  Erfurt,  near  Weimar,  in 
1808,  the  former  patronized  Goethe  by 


ok  of  Otyi. 


GANG  GOETHE. 


summoning  him  to  a  private  audience.  It 
lasted  nearly  an  hour,  and  seems  to  have 
given  mutual  satisfaction.  On  November 
7th,  1825,  Goethe  was  honored  with  a 
•Tubilee,  on  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  his 
residence  at  Weimar.  Ilis  own  play  Iphi- 
genia  was  performed  in  the  theater,  and 
the  whole  town  was  illuminated.  An  an¬ 
ecdote  will  illustrate  his  exalted  position : 
“Karl  August  came  into  his  study  accom- 

fianied  by  the  King  of  Bavaria,  who 
irought  with  him  the  Order  of  the  Grand 
Cross  as  a  homage.  In  strict  etiquette,  a 
subject  was  not  allowed  to  accept  such  an 
order  without  his  sovereign  granting  per¬ 
mission  ;  and  Goethe,  ever  punctilious, 
turned  to  the  Grand  Duke,  saying,  ‘  If 
my  gracious  sovereign  permits  upon 
which  the  Duke  called  out ;  ‘  Du  alter 
Kerl !  raache  doch  kein  dummes  Zeug  !’ 
‘  Come,  old  fellow,  no  nonsense  !’  lie 
received  another  noteworthy  honor.  A 
handsome  seal,  with  a  motto,  ‘  Without 
haste,  without  rest,’  taken  from  his  poems, 
reached  him  from  England.  The  accom¬ 
panying  letter  expressed  its  desires  ‘  to 
show  reverence  w’here  reverence  is  due,’ 
and  was  signed  by  fifteen  English  admir¬ 
ers  of  the  ‘  spiritual  teacher,’  among 
whom  were  Carlyle,  Dr.  Carlyle,  Sir  Wal¬ 
ter  Scott,  Lockhart,  Wordsworth,  Southey, 
and  Professor  Wilson.”  He  died  in  his 
eighty-fourth  year,  at  least  in  mind  still 
young. 

His  juvenile  production.  The  Sorrows 
of  Werther^  seized  upon  the  sentimental 
spirit  of  the  time,  and  rendered  him  fa¬ 
mous.  Though  a  genuine  and  character¬ 
istic  work,  he  outgrew  its  philosophy  and 
lived  to  regret  it.  Thust  is  his  great 
work,  but  can  never  be  popular,  as  its  wis¬ 
dom  does  not  lie  on  tne  surface.  Her¬ 
mann  and  Dorothea  is  immortal  as  the 
Vicar  of  Wakefield.  His  minor  poems 
have  widely  influenced  modem  verse.  He 
WTote  an  Autobiography  and  many  prose 
works,  and  was  by  no  means  insignificant 
as  a  pioneer  to  the  noble  host  of  modem 
veterans  in  science. 
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Ills  friendship  and  cooperation  with 
Schiller  is  one  of  the  most  lovable  parts 
of  Goethe’s  life.  Those  two  great  minds 
were  essentially  diverse.  Yet  we  find 
them,  to  their  eternal  honor,  “brought 
into  brotherly  union  only  by  what  was 
highest  in  their  natures  and  their  aims.” 
When  Schiller’s  death  was  concealed  from 
him,  Goethe  discovered  it  by  the  shyness 
of  his  domestics.  He  saw  Schiller  must 
be  ill,  and  at  night  was  heard  to  weep. 
“  In  the  morning  he  said  to  a  friend  :  ‘  Is 
it  not  true  that  Schiller  was  very  ill  yes¬ 
terday?’  The  friend  (it  was  a  woman) 
sobb^.  ‘  lie  is  dead  ?’  said  Goethe  faint¬ 
ly.  ‘  You  have  said  it,’  was  the  answer. 
‘  He  is  dead,’  repeated  Goethe,  and  cov¬ 
ered  his  face  with  his  hands.”  Then  he 
wrote  with  truth,  doubtless :  “  The  half  of 
my  existence  is  gone  from  me.” 

There  is  something  in  Goethe’s  great¬ 
ness  not  always  pleasing.  He  feared  to 
marry,  lest  he  should  cripple  his  freedom. 
Not  that  he  professed  such  a  motive,  but 
this  is  the  only  explanation  of  the  fact  that 
so  many  loves  stopped  short  of  marriage. 
The  names  of  women  in  his  M'orks  mostly 
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belong  to  real  characters.  Continually  in 
his  biography  we  are  coming  upon  “traces 
of  a  love  -  affair  and,  besides  obscure 
c.a8es,  we  have  Gretchen,  Kiithchen,  Fred¬ 
erica,  Lotte,  Lili,  Bettina,  Frau  von  Stein, 
etc.,  etc.  Frederica  he  treated  badly  in 
his  youthful  days,  unless  the  reader  can 
excuse  Hamlet’s  conduct  to  Ophelia.  Bet¬ 
tina  he  onlv  petted,  and  seemingly  did  not 
ill-treat,  ^rau  von  Stein  he  was  faithful 
to  during  manv  years,  and  she  was  a  mar¬ 
ried  woman.  'With  Christine  Vulpius  he 
lived  sixteen  years,  in  defiance  oi  public 
opinion;  and  then,  in  defiance  again  of  the 
same  public  opinion,  when  she  was  fat, 
uglv,  and  intemperate,  he  honorably  mar¬ 
ried  her.  Yes,  and  Avhen  she  died,  let  us 
thoughtfully  take  note,  he  w’rote  thus  to 
Zelter:  “  Wben  I  tell  thee,  thou  rough  and 
sorely-tried  son  of  earth,  that  my  dear  lit¬ 
tle  wife  has  left  me,  thou  wilt  know  what 
that  means.” 

Genius  is  often  whimsical.  Poet  Goethe 
wasted  as  much  precious  time  in  trying  to 
be  an  artist,  as  artist  Turner  wasted  in 
vainly  laboring  to  express  himself  in  verse. 


From  the  London  Intollectnal  Obierrer. 
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If  on  some  transparent  night,  when  the 
moon  is  absent,  and  “  the  finnament  glows 
with  living  sapphires,”  we  take  our  stand 
in  the  open  air  and  gaze  around  us  and 
above  us,  as  silent  worshipers  in  the  great 
Temple  of  Creation,  our  first  impression 
will  probably  be,  as  it  was  with  Abraham 
in  the  plain  of  Mamre,  that  of  the  presence 
of  multitudes  innumerable.  A  more  con¬ 
centrated  attention  to  any  circumscribed 
portion  of  the  sky  will  reduce  our  estimate, 
and  we  shall  find  that  the  number  of  stars 
which  we  can  actually  reckon  will  be  but 
moderat^  or  even  few  in  proportion  ;  but 
a  general  view,  in  restoring  liberty  to  our 
gaze,  will  bring  back  our  first  impression 


in  all  its  strength.  When  the  eye  is  re¬ 
lieved  from  the  immediate  effort  of  count¬ 
ing,  and  especially  when  we  can  give  our 
attention  to  those  oblique  pencils,  to  which, 
as  astronomers  know,  the  retina  is  pecu¬ 
liarly  sensitive,  we  shall  detect  unnum¬ 
bered  glimpses  and  sparklings  over  the 
whole  ground  of  the  firmament.  If  now 
we  take  some  common  telescope,  even  of 
the  smallest  dimensions,  and  point  it  to 
those  twinkling  regions,  we  shall  find  our 
surmise  converted  into  certainty  by  the 
distinct  appearance  of  stars  in  many  places 
where  we  had  only  suspected  them ;  if  we 
lay  aside  our  instrument  for  larger  ones, 
we  shall  perceive  that  every  successive  in- 
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crease  of  aperture  brings  fresh  discoveries 
into  view,  till  at  length,  in  using  the  great 
reflectors  and  achroinatics  of  the  present 
day,  Ave  find  that  the  faint  points  of  light, 
revealed  in  their  space-penetrating  fields, 
could  literally  be  numbered  by  millions. 

Amid  such  inconceivable  profusion,  it 
must  of  course  be  a  frequent  occurrence 
that  two  stars  are  found  in  ver^’  close 
proximity  to  each  other,  constituting  the 
objects  so  Avell  knoivn  as  a  double,  or,  in 
some  cases,  triple,  quadruple,  or  multiple 
stars.  If,  however,  their  mutual  distance 
is  sufficient  to  admit  of  their  lieing  sejia- 
rately  distinguished  by  the  naked  eye,  they 
are  seldom  classed  under  these  titles, 
which  are,  generally  speaking,  reseiwed 
for  those  too  close,  as  well  as  in  many  cases 
too  minute  to  be  seen  without  a  telescope. 
Of  such  it  has  been  computed  thift  there 
may  be  about  six  thousand  in  the  heavens, 
(including  of  course  both  hemispheres,) 
and  as  many  of  them  are  especially  inter¬ 
esting  objects  of  telescopic  research,  it  is 
intended  in  the  present  paper,  and  others 
Avhich  will  form  its  continuation,  to  give 
some  phain  directions  which  m.ay  en.able 
amateurs  to  find  them  readily,  and  view 
them  to  atl vantage. 

But  in  the  first  place  it  may  be  .asked, 
what  peculiar  interest  do  st.ars  acquire 
from  being  thus  brought  into  juxtaposi¬ 
tion?  In  many  cases  it  maybe  answered, 
that  the  mere  comparison  of  magnitude, 
or  contrast  of  color,  thus  brought  out,  is 
both  singular  and  beautiful,  and  will  w'ell 
repay  the  slight  trouble  of  the  search. 
But  others  possess  a  higher  claim  upon 
our  attention.  In  many  instances  they  are 
not  merely  supposed,  but  ascertained  to 
be  systems  of  connecting  suns,  bound  to¬ 
gether  and  revolving  round  each  other  by 
the  same  combined  action  of  gravitating 
and  propulsive  force  which  governs  the 
motions  of  our  solar  system,  and  is  thus 
proved  to  perv'ade  the  nearer  regions,  and 
must  hy  analogy  be  supjwsed  coextensive 
Avith  the  whole  domain  of  the  st.arry 
universe.  Such  pairs  of  stars  are  called 
binary^  to  distinguish  them  from  those 
whose  duplicity  is  only  opticiil  or  appa¬ 
rent  ;  the  mere  accidental  consequence  of 
their  lying  behind  c.ach  other  in  a  line 
passing  nearly  through  the  observer’s  eye. 
This  distinction  can  not  be  demonstrated 
by  a  single  observation,  hoAvei'er  accurate, 
but  may  be  effected  in  two  different  ways, 
by  examinations  repeated  after  sufficient 
intervals  of  time.  In  many  instances,  as 


experience  Avill  rcjidily  show,  the  very  as¬ 
pect  of  a  pair  is  enough  to  point  out  the 
probability  of  its  physical  relation.  The 
components  are  frequently  so  curiously  alike 
in  physiognomy,  if  we  may  so  apply  the 
tenn,  that  their  fiimily  connection  is  jul  but 
self-evident ;  and  the  chances  are  exceed¬ 
ingly  small  that  in  such  a  case  one  object 
should  be  found  almost  exactly  in  a  line 
with  another,  AA’hose  difference  in  size  is 
so  ])recisely  balanced  by  a  corresponding 
difference  in  distance,  as  to  produce  the 
effect  of  equality.  Still  this,  though  a 
very  high  probability,  does  not  amount  to 
actual  demonstration,  AV’hich  can  only  be  ob¬ 
tained,  as  AA’e  have  said,  in  one  of  two  ways. 
Either  aa'o  may  obserA'e  such  a  change 
from  time  to  time  in  the  relative  position 
of  the  two  stars,  as  actually  to  exhibit 
their  revolution  to  the  eye;  or  we  may  find 
them,  after  the  lapse  of  yeare,  though 
sensibly  unmoved  Ai-ith  respect  to  each 
other,  get  both  graduallydisplaced  through 
equal  distances  from  their  former  posi¬ 
tion,  and  traveling  in  company  on  an  un¬ 
known  and  mysterious  way  through  the 
vast  expanse  of  creation.  It  is  aa'cH  knoAvn 
that  the  term  “  fixed”  is  most  incorrectly 
applied  to  the  stars,  a  great  proportion  of 
Avhich  are  found  to  change  their  jfiaces  in 
the  sky  year  after  year,  Avith  a  slow  but 
steady  progress,  the  combined  result,  it 
is  believed,  of  their  oAvn  movement,  and  a 
similar  motion  on  the  part  of  our  sun. 
IIoAV  this  “proper  motion,”  as  it  is  called, 
can  affect  a  pair  of  stars  equally,  and  thus 
show  their  comparative  nearness  to  each 
other,  while  yet  they  exhibit  no  apprecia¬ 
ble  motion  of  revolution  round  eacn  other, 
is  wholly  unknoAvn,  though  it  m.ay  per¬ 
haps  point  to  an  extraordinary  deficiency 
in  mass,  as  compared  with  magnitude  or 
luminosity ;  but  Avho  can  AA’onder  at  our 
ignorance  of  the  nature  of  those  distant 
suns  Avhen  Ave  know  so  little  of  the  consti¬ 
tution  of  our  own  ?  It  is  of  course  possi¬ 
ble  that  a  progressive  motion  in  the  sun 
may  cause  the  apparent  movement  of  a 
double  star  in  the  opposite  direction  ;  but 
it  is  obvious  that  such  an  illusory  displace¬ 
ment  AA’ould  betray  its  cause  by  the  ine¬ 
quality  of  its  amount  in  the  two  stars,  un¬ 
less  they  were  nearly  at  the  same  distance 
from  the  eye,  on  Avhich  supposition  aa'o 
are  brought  round  to  the  same  point 
again,  by  this  proof  that  they  were  actual¬ 
ly  adj.acent,  a  real  pair.  It  is  then  by  the 
one  or  the  other  of  these  tAVO  ways — 
by  displacement  relatively  to  each  other, 
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in  such  a  manner  as  to  show  revolution 
round  a  common  center  of  gravity,  or  by 
displacement  relatively  to  tlie  ground  of 
the  heavens,  and  common  to  both  indivi¬ 
duals,  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  dou¬ 
ble  stars  are  ascertained  to  be  mutually 
dependent  systems. 

The  study  of  these  interesting  objects 
has  been  advancing  with  rapid  steps. 
Only  about  four  double  stars  had  been  no¬ 
ticed,  or  at  least  recorded,  when  the  elder 
llerschel  l)egan  to  turn  liis  powerful  re¬ 
flectors  upon  the  heavens.  lie  eoon  per¬ 
ceived  the  importance  of  his  research,  and 
in  1782  published  the  first  of  a  series  of 
catalogues  containing  in  all  about  five 
hundred  stars  ;  but  it  was  not  till  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  present  century  that,  in 
seeking  for  the  parallax  of  the  stars  in  or¬ 
der  to  determine  their  distance,  he  ob- 
tmned  unquestionable  evidence  of  the  mu¬ 
tual  relation  of  some  of  these  pairs.  Ilis 
son,  and  other  observers,  followed  in  the 
same  track,  and  at  length  W.  Struve, 
then  at  Dorpat,  but  subsequently  Director 
of  the  Imperial  Obseivatory  at  IPoulkova, 
near  St.  Petersburg,  produced  a  catalogue 
of  twenty-seven  hundred  and  eighty-seven 
double  stars,  lying  bet  ween  the  North  Pole 
and  fifteen  degrees  of  south  Declinations, 
which  has  since  been  universally  regarded 
as  the  great  authority  for  that  portion  of 
the  sky.  According  to  him  there  were,  in 
1837,  fifty-eight  systems  within  his  limits, 
known  to  be  undoubtedly  binary,  thirty- 
nine  probably  so,  and  sixty-six  suspected. 
In  1849,  Miidler,  his  successor  at  Dorpat, 
considered  that  six  hundred  and  fifty 
pairs  throughout  the  heavens  w'ere  cer¬ 
tainly  of  binary  character ;  and  the  subse¬ 
quent  period,  if,  in  some  instances,  it  may 
have  thrown  doubt  upon  hasty  inferences, 
has  on  the  whole  added  materially  to  the 
number.  The  chief  increase,  however,  has 
not  been  due  to  the  discovery  of  fresh  ob¬ 
jects,  for  the  superiority  of  the  Dorpat 
telescope,  which  has  9-43  inches  of  aper¬ 
ture,  and  the  unwearied  zeal  of  Struve, 
who  carefully  examined  with  it  in  two 
years  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  thou¬ 
sand  stars,  left  comparatively  little  to  be 
done  in  the  northern  hemisphere ;  it  is  the 
interval  of  time,  which,  by  enabling  the 
slower  movements  to  be  recognized  and 
measured,  has  developed  a  new  character 
of  connection  in  many  pairs  previously 
kno\«ui. 

The  amateur  who  is  impressed  with  the 
extreme  sublimity  and  beauty  of  these 


distant  exhibitions  of  the  Creator’s  glory, 
will  not  be  satisfied  with  a  cursory 
glance,  but  will  like  to  see,  and  see  care- 
mlly,  all  that  his  instrument  can  show 
him.  It  will  be,  therefore,  W'ell  to  specify 
the  following  as  the  points  of  interest  in 
double  stars. 

1.  Magnitude. — It  is  to  be  regretted 
that  on  this  head  there  is  much  that  is 
very  arbitrary  and  uncertain ;  the  magni¬ 
tudes  of  stars  as  given  by  different  au¬ 
thorities  varying  sometimes  to  a  surpris¬ 
ing  degree.  Sir  J.  llerschel,  Argelander, 
and  others,  have  indeed  done  much  in  the 
very  difficult  inqiiiries  of  stellar  photome¬ 
try,  but  the  resiuts  are  either  not  fully  sat¬ 
isfactory,  or  have  met  with  a  very  limited 
application.  In  the  present  series  of 
papers  the  data  of  Admiral  Smyth’s  most 
accuratei  and  valuable  Bedford  Qatalogue 
will  be  adopted  as  the  standard,  in  this  as 
w'ell  as  all  other  respects,  with  occasional 
additions  from  other  quarters. 

2.  DUtance. — This  is  one  of  the  most 
important  elements  of  observation,  and 
gives  more  especially  its  character  to  the 
aspect  of  a  pair  of  stars.  It  is  always 
measured  from  center  to  center,  and  ex¬ 
pressed  in  seconds  and  decimals  of  arc,  (on 
space.)  We  often  find  the  decimals  car¬ 
ried  to  three  places  in  these  measures,  but 
it  is  of  course  not  to  be  supposed  that  in¬ 
struments  exist  capable  of  marking,  or 
eyes  of  discriminating,  such  subdivisions ; 
they 'merely  express  a  mean  deduced  from 
many  observations.  In  Smyth’s  measures 
such  refinements  are  not  employed.  Tlie 
Dorpat  Catalogue  terminates  at  thirty- 
two  seconds  as  its  exterior  limit,  but  from 
a  calculation  of  chances  it  appears  that 
there  is  a  possibility  of  mutual  relation 
even  as  far  as  fifteen  minutes ;  that  is  to 
say,  between  stars,  double,  even  to  the 
naked  eye. 

3.  Position  of  the  components  with  re¬ 
spect  to  each  other.  This  deserves  the 
more  attention,  as  being  one  of  the  ele¬ 
ments  which  w'ould  vary  on  the  supposi¬ 
tion  of  orbital  motion,  and  by  which  it 
would  be  most  easily  recognized.  It  is  al¬ 
ways  determined  by  measuring  the  angle 
between  two  lines,  one,  the  parallel  of 
declination  passing  through  the  larger 
s’ar,  or  in  other  words,  its  apparent 
course  through  the  field  of  the  telescope  ; 
the  other,  a  line  drawn  from  the  larger  to 
the  smaller  star.  Astronomers  estimate 
the  positions  of  all  objects  near  one  an¬ 
other  in  this  way. 
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In  describin"  a  double  star,  the  larger  I 
of  the  two,  if  diftering  in  size,  is  supposed 
to  be  placed  in  the  center  of  the  fiela,  and 
the  position  of  the  lesser  one,  which,  if 
very  small,  is  often  called  a  comes,  or  at¬ 
tendant,  is  given,  if  roughly,  by  the  quad¬ 
rant  in  which  it  stands ;  if  accurately,  by 
the  degrees  included  in  the  angle  already 
referred  to,  which  is  called  its  angle  of  po¬ 
sition. 

4.  Color. — This,  when  fully  developed, 
and  especially  when  strongly  contrasted, 
adds  a  charm  to  many  a  pair  otherwise  less 
interesting  from  the  relative  fixity  of  its 
components.  Tliero  is,  however,  a  good 
deal  of  uncertainty  about  it,  as  there  is 
some  diversity  in  the  pictures  in  different 
instruments,  and  much  discrepancy  in  the 
estimates  by  different  observers.  The 
achromatic,  from  its  inherent  defects,  the 
uncorrected  or  “  outstanding  ”  colors, 
which  can  not  be  united  with  the  rest, 
necessarily  gives  an  image  whose  tint 
is  minus  that  outstanding  color ;  thus,  as 
the  latter  is  usually  blue  or  purple,  a  white 
star  will  be  found  to  have  a  yellowish  or 
slightly  orange  cast.  Reflectors  are  in 
theory  exempt  from  this  imperfection,  but 
unless  the  speculum  is  of  perfectly  white 
metal,  and  iree  from  tarnish,  they  are  apt 
to  give  a  smoky  hue.  From  this  cause, 
or  from  some  peculiarity  of  vision.  Sir  W. 
Hcrschel  was  so  partial  to  ruddy  tints, 
that  his  observations,  in  this  sole  respect, 
do  not  afford  so  good  a  starting-point  as 
might  be  desired ;  and  it  is  well  known 
that  certain  eves,  perfect  in  other  respects, 
fail,  more  or  less,  and  sonic  even  altoge¬ 
ther,  in  their  apjtreciation  of  color.  These 
circumstances  throw  an  unfortunate  im¬ 
pediment  in  the  way  of  a  curious  inquiry, 
and  one  well  adapted  for  general  prosecu¬ 
tion  —  whether  stars  are  liable  to  any 
change  of  color.  The  wonderful  New 
Star  of  1572  passed  through  various  tints 
in  its  diminution,  and  there  is  suflicient 
evidence  to  ])rove  that  Sirius,  now  of  so 
brilliant  a  white,  was  once  decidedly  red, 
Seneca  says  even  redder  th.an  ]^Iar8 ;  and 
other  similar  suspicions  have  been  enter¬ 
tained.  Upon  wdiat  such  alterations  may  I 
depend,  or  what  corresponding  changes 
they  may  indicate  in  the  constitution  of 
those  far  distant  suns,  is  of  course  wholly 
unknown,  but  they  form  a  point  of  great 
interest.  It  is  here  that  a  multiplication 
of  observers  may  be  of  much  service,  as 
the  combination  of  the  impressions  of 
many  eyes  is  the  most  probable  way  of 


eliminating  individual  peculiarity,  and 
testing  suspected  changes ;  and  it  is  here 
that  amateurs,  with  eyes  sensitive  to 
color,  and  provided  only  with  telescopes 
of  adequate  size,  may  afford  assistance  as 
effectual  as  could  be  derived  from  all  the 
appliances  of  a  regular  observatory. 

When  a  large  star  is  of  any  decided 
hue,  it  may  be  naturally  expects  that  its 
feebler  companions  may  from  contrast  as¬ 
sume  the  complementary  color;  just  as 
the  moon,  viewed  near,  or  just  after,  a 
pow’erful  yellow  artificial  light,  will  appear 
decidedly  blue,  or  as  Schmidt  saw’  it,  of  a 
lively  green,  among  the  ruddy  clouds  of 
volcanic  smoke  and  steam,  which  encom¬ 
passed  his  observatory  upon  Vesuvius 
during  the  great  eruption  of  1855.  In 
such  cases  tlie  accidental  color  of  the 
smaller  star  w’ill  disapjiear  when  its  over¬ 
powering  neighbor  is  hidden  behind  the 
edge  of  the  field,  or  a  thick  w’ire  introduc¬ 
ed  into  it.  But  in  many  instances  the 
colors,  though  complementary,  as  red  and 
green,  or  yellow  and  purple,  or  orange 
and  blue,  are  proved  by  the  same  means  to 
be  independent ;  and  it  is  a  curious  and 
suggestive  sight,  to  behold  the  whole 
light  of  the  spectrum  thus  divided  in 
unequal  proportions  between  tw’o  com- 
jianion  suns.  As  a  general  rule,  Struve 
found  that  when  a  pair  of  stars  are  not 
both  of  the  same  color,  the  larger  verges 
toward  the  red  end  of  the  spectrum,  the 
sm.aller  toward  the  blue.  lie  gives  the 
following  result  of  his  observations :  Tliree 
hundred  and  seventy-five  pairs  of  the  same 
color  and  intensity  ;  one  hundred  and  one 
of  the  same  color,  but  different  intensity ; 
one  hundred  and  twenty  of  different  colors; 
tw’o  hundred  and  ninety-five  both  wdiite  ; 
one  hundred  and  eighteen  both  yellowish 
or  reddish ;  sixty-three  both  blui.sh.  In 
cases  of  great  incjuallty  of  magnitude, 
when  the  smaller  star  is  blue,  he  found  the 
larger,  white  in  fifty-three  pairs,  light  yel¬ 
low  in  fifty-two,  yellow  or  red  in  fifty-two, 
green  in  sixteen.  He  assigns  no  color  to 
very  minute  stars,  but  such  w’ere  frequent¬ 
ly  seen  by  Smyth  of  a  beautiful  blue  tint. 
Instances  of  a  ruby  color  are  to  be  found 
in  the  heavens,  but  only  in  solitary  and 
not  large  stars. 

5.  Variation  of  light. — ^The  experience 
of  later  times  has  shown  the  wide  extent 
of  this  marvelous  phenomenon,  and  every 
year  is  adding  to  the  probability  of  the  wor¬ 
thy  old  Hanoverian  astrononser  Schroter’s 
idea,  that  variable  light  is  present  through- 
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out  the  whole  creation.  It  will  be  readily 
seen  how  favorable  an  opportunity  is  of¬ 
fered  for  its  detection  in  nearly  ecjual 
pairs,  where  juxtaposition  gives  an  admir¬ 
able  test  of  change.  But  a  more  surpris¬ 
ing  and  still  more  unintelligible  develop¬ 
ment  of  this  peculiarity  comes  out  of  the 
Dorpat  ob8er\’ation8.  Struve  has  discov¬ 
ered  what  he  thinks  satisfactory  evidence 
of  alteniate  variation,  each  component 
taking  precedence  in  turn,  in  twenty-three 
pairs,  and  has  suspected  it  in  forty-two 
more.  It  msiy  be  remarked  that  it  must 
be  difficult  to  ascertain,  in  many  cases, 
whether  this  variation  is  extended  to  both 
individuals,  or  is  confined  to  one,  as  the 
relative  eflTect  would  be  the  same  upon 
cither  supposition ;  and  it  remains  to  be 
seen  whether  these  alleged  changes  are 
equally  apparent  to  other  ages;  all  of 
them,  at  an^  rate,  have  not  been  so,  but 
the  subject  is  too  interesting  to  be  passed 
by  lightly,  and,  as  in  the  case  of  colors,  it 
is  from  an  average  of  not  only  many  ob¬ 
servations,  but  many  observers,  that  these 
very  delicate  and  almost  evanescent  data 
can  be  determined.  The  amateur  who  is 
not  provided  with  a  telescope  equal  to 
those  of  Struve  and  Smyth,  need  not  des¬ 
pair,  as,  from  some  cause  not  yet  clearly 
explained,  but  connected  probably  with 
the  sensitiveness  of  the  retina,  inequality  of 
light  is  found  to  be  more  perceptible  when 
its  absolute  quantity  is  dmiinished  in  the 
use  of  a  smaller  aperture. 

To  this  enumeration  of  the  principal 
points  to  be  noticed,  we  must  add  that 
the  observer  should  record  the  epoch  of 
his  observation.  This  may  prove  not 
merely  interesting  to  himself,  but  of  more 
general  value.  Even  a  negative  statement 
— as  of  apparent  permanency — is  of  use  if 
followed  bv  positive  change.  Our  readers 
may  not  have  the  means  of  executing 
those  delicate  measurements  which  decide 
the  periods  of  revolution,  but  they  may 
feel  much  interest  in  watching,  year  by 
year,  the  diminution  or  increase  of  dis¬ 
tance,  or  progressive  change  of  angle, 
which  attests  the  fact ;  and  memory,  in 
such  cases,  is  seldom  to  be  fully  depended 
upon.  Astronomical  dates  are  frequently 
given  in  decimals  of  a  year,  rather  than  in 
months  and  days;  thus  1862’49  signifies 
June  30th  of  the  present  year.  This  mode 
of  reckoning  may  be  found  in  the  Nauti¬ 
cal  Almanac  :  it  has  the  advantage  of 
conciseness,  and  ranges  much  better  in 
column. 
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ft  may  be  well  to  remind  the  commenc¬ 
ing  student  that  as  few,  comparatively,  of 
the  planes  of  the  orbits  of  these  binary 
stars  lie  at  right  angles  to  our  line  of 
vision,  they  are  for  the  most  part  fore¬ 
shortened  m  perspective  ;  and  hence  cir¬ 
cular  orbits  (if  there  be  any)  will  usually 
l>e  projected  on  the  sky  as  ellipses,  and 
ellipses  will  be  thinned  off  till  in  some 
cases  they  are  seen  edgeways  as  straight 
lines,  and  the  stars  will  appear,  twice  in 
every  revolution,  to  close  up  into  one,  at 
least,  with  such  optical  means  as  are  at  our 
command.  A  true  occultation  is,  however, 
probably  extremely  infrequent,  as  we  have 
reason  to  think  that  the  real  disks  of  the 
stars  are  too  minute  to  be  perceived — the 
merest  points  conceivable.  They  have 
never  yet  been  seen  by  mortal  eye.  The 
circular  apjicarance  which,  in  a  fine  state 
of  atmosphere,  a  star  exhibits  in  a  tele¬ 
scope,  is  not  its  real  image,  but  what  Sir 
W.  Ilerschel  termed  a  “  spurious  disk,” 
arising  partly  from  peculiarities  in  the 
original  constitution  of  light,  and  partly 
from  unavoid.able  imperfection  in  the  in¬ 
strument.  With  low  magnifying  powers, 
indeed,  this  little  disk  is  not  to  be  distin¬ 
guished  from  a  point,  but  these  arc  in 
general  inadequate  to  the  purposes  of 
sidereal  astronomy  ;  as  we  employ  higher 
magnifiers,  we  snail  find  that  the  point 
will  expand  into  a  little  luminous  circle, 
surrounded  by  one  or  two  faint  rings, 
which  are  present  in  every  good  telescope; 
one  great  test  of  goodness  being  the  per¬ 
fect  circularity  of  the  disk  and  rings;  by 
increasing  our  if^erture,  we  shall  diminish 
the  proportional  diameter  of  the  disk,  and 
hence  it  is  that  the  same  magnifying  power 
in  a  small  telescope  will  fail  in  separating 
the  disks  of  close  double  stars,  which  are 
rc.adily  divided  by  a  larger  one ;  but  we 
have  never  yet  succeeded,  and  have  little 
hope  that  we  ever  shall,  in  contracting  the 
disk  to  so  minute  a  point  as  to  be  a  true 
representation  of  the  star.  The  progress¬ 
ive  diminution  of  the  disks,  as  telescopes 
attain  greater  magnitude  and  perfection, 
is  at  present  but  a  remote  approximation 
to  the  real  image,  as  is  conclusively  shown 
by  the  instantaneous  disappearance  in  oc¬ 
cultation  of  a  star  even  of  the  first  magni¬ 
tude,  behind  the  slowly  advancing  limb  of 
the  moon  ;  and  hence  it  is  highly  impro¬ 
bable  that  a  real  eclipse  of  one  star  by 
another  has  ever  been  observed.  In  such 
a  case,  .as  Sir  J.  Ilerschel  has  remarked, 
the  fact  would  become  evident  to  the 
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naked  eye,  from  the  diminution  of  the 
toLil  amount  of  light  emitted  jointly  by 
the  pair. 

Tlie  possessors  of  small  telescopes  will 
bo  glad  to  find  that  a  considerable  number 
of  interesting  double  stars,  and  even  binary  i 
systems,  will  be  within  their  reach.  They 
will,  of  course,  not  expect  to  distinguish 
the  closer  pairs,  or  to  pick  up  the  minuter 
comites  ;  nor  w’ill  they  succeed  very  well 
in  the  discrimination  of  color,  which  be¬ 
comes  more  distinct  and  full  in  proportion 
to  the  quantity  of  light.  But  they  may 


gain  such  a  glimpse  into  the  interior  of 
the  temple  as  may  give  them  some  slight 
idea  of  its  grandeur  and  glory,  and  in 
these  days,  when  excellence  and  costliness 
are  no  longer  inseparably  associated  in  the 
i  optician’s  workshop,  they  may  be  induced, 
by  w’hat  they  see  imperfectly,  to  arm 
themsekes  with  the  means  of  seeing  to 
more  advantage.  We  shall  in  future  pa¬ 
pers  indicate  to  amateurs  a  wide  and  in¬ 
teresting  field  in  which  their  labors  will 
find  abundant  scope. 


From  the  Book  of  Days. 

THE  KNIGHTS  TEMPLARS. 

SUPPRESSION  OF  THE  ORDER,  MARCH  22d,  1312. 


The  origin  of  the  celebrated  order  of 
Templars  is  due  to  the  piety  of  nine  French 
knights,  who  in  1118  had  followed  God¬ 
frey  dc  liouillon  to  the  Crusade.s,  and  there 
dedicated  themselves  to  insure  the  safety 
of  the  roads  against  the  attacks  of  the  in¬ 
fidels  w'ho  maltreated  the  pilgrims  to  the 
Holy  City.  Their  numbers  rapidly  in- 
cre.a8ed  ;  men  of  every  nation,  rank,  and 
riches  joined  themselves  to  the  generous 
militia  who  gained  such  glory  on  the  bat¬ 
tle-field.  The  Council  of  Troyes  a|)proved 
them,  encouragements  and  recompenses 
were  awarded  to  their  devotion,  and  a 
rule  was  granted  them.  St.  Bernard  thus 
describes  them  in  their  early  days:  “They 
lived  without 'any  thing  they  could  call 
their  own,  not  even  their  will:  they  are 
generally  simply  dressed,  and  covered  with 
dust,  their  mces  embrowned  with  the 
burning  sun,  and  a  fixed  severe  expression. 
On  the  eve  of  a  battle,  they  arm  them¬ 
selves  with  faith  within,  and  steel  without; 
these  are  their  only  decoration,  and  they 
use  them  with  valor,  in  the  greatest  perils 
tearing  neither  the  number  nor  the  strength 
of  the  barbarians.  Their  whole  confidence 
is  placed  in  the  God  of  armies,  and  fight¬ 
ing  for  his  cause  they  seek  a  certain  vic- 
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tory,  or  a  holy  and  honorable  death.  Oh  1 
happy  way  of  life,  in  which  they  can  await 
death  without  fear,  desire  it  with  joy,  and 
receive  it  with  assurance.” 

The  statutes  of  the  order  had  for  their 
basis  all  military  and  Christian  virtues. 
The  formula  of  the  oath  they  took  on  their 
entrance  was  found  in  the  archives  of  the 
Abbey  of  Alcobaza,  in  Arragon  ;  it  is  as 
follows : 

“  I  swear  to  consecrate  my  words,  my 
arms,  my  strength,  and  my  life  to  the  de¬ 
fense  of  the  mysteries  of  the  faith,  and  that 
of  the  unity  of  God.  I  also  promise  to  be 
submissive  and  obedient  to  the  Grand 
Master  of  the  Order.  Whenever  it  is 
needful,  I  will  cross  the  seas  to  fight,  I 
will  give  help  against  all  infidel  kings  and 
princes ;  and  in  the  presence  of  three  ene¬ 
mies  I  will  not  fly  but  fight,  if  they  are  in¬ 
fidels.” 

At  their  head  they  carried  their  cele¬ 
brated  standard,  called  the  Beauceant, 
which  bore  the  motto,  “Non  nobis,  Dom 
ine,  non  nobis,  sed  nomini  tuo,  da  glo- 
riam;”  and  after  this  they  marched  to  bat¬ 
tle,  reciting  prayers,  having  first  received 
the  holy  sacrament.  It  was  hi  1237  that 
the  knight  who  carried  the  Beauceant  in 
27 
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an  action  where  the  Mussulmans  had  the 
advantage,  held  it  raised  above  his  head 
until  his  conquerors,  with  redoubled  blows, 
had  pierced  his  whole  body,  and  cut  off, 
both  his  hands :  such  was  their  determined 
courage,  while  many  authentic  witnesses 
prove  that,  fiuthful  to  their  oath,  they  re¬ 
spected  the  laws  of  religion  and  honor. 

It  is  not  fair  for  an  impartial  seeker  after 
truth  to  judge  the  conduct  of  the  Tem¬ 
plars  from  works  written  after  their  mis¬ 
fortunes;  seldom  indeed  do  the  proscribed 
find  courageous  apologists :  we  must  ra¬ 
ther  look  to  coteinporary  historians,  the 
witnesses  of  their  virtues  and  exploits  ; 
and  to  the  honorable  testimony  of  popes, 
kings,  and  princes,  who  shortly  after  be¬ 
came  their  oppressors.  They  are  never 
denounced  by  the  troubadours,  and  it  is 
well  known  that  these  bold  poets  were  the 
severest  censors  of  their  age,  and  attacked 
without  pity  the  poj)es,  clergy,  and  great 
men ;  nor  was  the  favorite  proverb,  “  to 
drink  like  a  Templar,”  ever  imagined  until 
after  their  abolition ;  whilst  our  own  King, 
Edward  II.,  who  afterward  so  weakly 
Mve  in  to  the  prevailing  cry,  wrote  at  the 
first  to  the  kings  of  Portugal,  Castile, 
Sicily,  and  Arragon,  praying  them  not  to 
rgive  credence  to  the  calumnies  which  were 
spread  against  them. 

It  was  in  France  that  the  storm  burst 
out  with  all  violence  :  the  unscrupulous 
King,  Philip  le  Bel,  with  his  minister  Ma- 
rigny,  had  cast  a  covetous  eye  ujwn  the 
,  wealth  acquired  by  the  knights,  and  de¬ 
terminedly  used  every  means  to  obtain  it. 
The  first  accusations  were  made  by  two 
men,  the  Prior  of  Montfaucon  and  Naffo- 
dei,  a  Florentine,  who  had  been  banished 
from  his  country,  and  whom  none  believed 
to  have  ever  been  one  of  the  order.  The 
Prior  had  been  condemned  to  perpetual 
imprisonment  by  the  Grand  Master,  for 
heresy  and  infamous  conduct,  so  that  re¬ 
venge  was  evidently  his  motive. 

The  first  act  was  to  recall  the  Grand 
pilaster  from  Cyprus  upon  another  pretext, 
and  on  the  thirteenth  of  October,  1307, 
he,  with  one  hundred  and  thirty -nine 
knights,  was  arrested  in  their  own  Pal¬ 
ace  of  the  Temple  at  Paris,  their  posses¬ 
sions  were  confiscated,  and  the  King  him- 
s«ilf  took  up  his  abode  at  the  Temple  on 
that  day,  and  seized  Uieir  treasures.  All 
the  jpights  throughout  France  were  at 
the  same  time  thrown  into  prison.  Tlieir 
accusation  was  that  new  statutes  had  been 
established  in  place  of  the  old  ones,  by 
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which  the  knight,  on  his  admittance,  was 
required  to  deny  his  faith  in  Christ,  to 
spit  ui)on  the  cross,  and  to  suflTer  other 
scandalous  liberties  :  they  were  spoken  of 
as  “  ravening  wolves,  a  perfidious,  idola¬ 
trous  society,  whose  works  and  w'ords 
alone  are  sufficient  to  pollute  the  earth  and 
infect  the  air.”  The  inhabitants  of  Paris 
were  convoked  in  the  King’s  garden,  the 
heads  of  the  parishes  and  communities  as¬ 
sembled,  whilst  the  commissioners  and 
monks  pre-ached  against  the  condemned. 

They  were  put  into  irons,  and  the  In¬ 
quisitor,  Guillaume  de  Paris,  questioned 
them,  not  iK,*rmitting  them  to  employ  any 
counsel.  Warriors,  m’Iio  by  their  jirivi- 
leges  and  riches  h.ad  walked  beside  princes, 
were  left  ■without  the  necessaries  of  life. 
The  comforts  of  religion  were  even  re¬ 
fused,  under  the  pretext  that  they  were 
heretics,  and  unworthy  to  participate  in 
them.  Life,  liberty,  and  rewards  were 
offered  to  those  knights  who  M'oiild  con¬ 
fess  the  crimes  of  ■which  their  order  was 
aecused ;  twenty-six  grandees  of  the  court 
declared  themselves  their  accusers ;  and 
from  all  quarters  archbishops,  bishops, 
abbes,chai)ter8,  and  corporate  boilies  of  the 
cities  and  villages,  sent  in  their  adhesion. 
After  the  barbarous  fashion  of  the  age, 
the  Inijuisitor  comm.anded  the  tri.al  to  be¬ 
gin  by  torture  ;  one  hundred  and  forty 
were  thus  tried  in  order  to  wring  from 
them  a  confession,  and  it  appears  that  only 
three  resisted  all  entreaties;  the  remain¬ 
der  attested  the  pretended  crimes  imput¬ 
ed  to  them,  but  throughout  there  is  so 
much  improbability,  absurdity,  and  con¬ 
tradiction  in  the  evidence,  that  it  is  easy 
to  see  under  Avhat  constraint  it  M'as  given. 
The  Po|»e,  Clement  the  Fifth,  who  claim¬ 
ed  the  right  of  being  their  sole  judge, 
called  the  fathers  of  the  Church  to  a  coun¬ 
cil  at  Vienne.  Numbers  of  proscribed 
Templars  Avere  wandering  among  the 
mountains  near  Lyons,  and  with  praise¬ 
worthy  resolution  they  chose  nine  knights 
to  go  and  plead  their  cause,  in  spite  of  the 
instruments  of  torture  and  the -still  smok¬ 
ing  fagots  by  M’hich  thirty-six  had  died  in 
Paris  alone.  Tliey  presenteil  themselves 
as  the  representatives  of  from  fifteen  hun¬ 
dred  to  two  thousand  knights,  under  the 
s.afe  conduct  of  the  public  faith  ;  but  Cle¬ 
ment  immediately  arrested  and  put  them 
in  chains,  augmenting  his  guard  to  save 
himself  from  the  despair  the  others  might 
be  driven  to.  The  Council  Avere  scandal¬ 
ized  at  such  a  proceeding,  and  refused 
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their  sentence  until  they  had  an  opportu¬ 
nity  of  hearing  the  accused  ;  but  this  suit¬ 
ed  neither  the  Pope  nor  Philip,  and,  after 
trying  in  vain  to  bend  the  just  decision 
of  the  fathers,  the  fonner  pronounced,  in 
a  secret  consistory,  the  8U])pression  of  the 
order. 

.Jacques  de  ^lolay,  a  brave  and  virtuous 
knight,  was  at  this  time  the  (Irand  Mas¬ 
ter.  Of  a  noble  family  of  Hurgundy,  he 
h.ad  been  received  into  the  order  in  1265, 
and  gained  himself  an  honorable  place  at 
the  French  court,  so  much  so  as  to  stand 
at  the  baptismal  font  for  Hobert,  the  fourth 
son  of  the  King.  During  his  absence  in 
the  Fast,  he  was  unanimously  elected  to 
his  high  office,  and  when  the  calumnies 
which  began  to  be  whispered  reached  his 
j'ar,  he  returned  to  the  l*opc  and  demand¬ 
ed  an  immediate  examination  into  the 
conduct  of  the  order.  His  own  character 
would  stand  the  highest  test  for  probity 
and  morality,  his  prosecutors  even  never 
imputing  to  him  the  shameful  and  disso¬ 
lute  crimes  of  which  they  so  readily  ac.- 
cHsed  his  associates ;  but  this  was  no  pro¬ 
tection,  for  he  too  was  loaded  with  chains, 
and  severe  tortures  applied.  Ilis  suffer¬ 
ings,  the  menaces  of  the  Inquisitor,  the  as¬ 
surance  that  the  knights  would  be  con¬ 
demned  to  death,  and  the  order  destroyed, 
if  they  did  not  yield  to  the  King’s  pro¬ 
jects,  the  pardonable  desire  of  sparing 
their  blood,  and  the  hope  of  appeasing  the 
King  and  Pope,  induced  him  to  conde¬ 
scend  to  an  acknowledgment  that  he  had 
against  his  own  will  denied  his  Savior, 
lint  this  he  retracted  very  s|K-edily,  and 
kept  steadfast  to  it  through  many  sufter- 
ings  and  privations ;  the  cardinals,  how¬ 
ever,  reftised  credence  to  the  withdrawal, 
and  in  M.ay,  1310,  they  read  the  sentence 
in  the  church  of  Notre  D.ame,  condemning 
him  to  perpetual  imprisonment.  To  the 
astonishment  of  those  present,  the  Grand 
Master  and  one  of  his  companions  pro¬ 
claimed  the  retraction  of  their  confession, 
accusing  themselves  only  of  the  crime  of 
having  ever  made  it.  The  cardinals,  taken 
by  surprise,  intrusted  these  two  prison¬ 
ers  to  the  care  of  the  Provost,  but  when 
the  King  heard  of  it,  he  called  his  coun¬ 
cil  together,  among  whom  there  was  not 
a  single  ecclesiastic,  and  it  was  decided 
that  De  Molay  and  the  knights  should  be 
immediately  burnt. 

An  immense  j»ile  of  wood  was  prepared 
for  them,  when,  as  a  livst  effort  on  the  part 
of  the  King,  he  sent  the  public  crier  to 


offer  pardon  and  liberty  to  any  one  who 
would  avow  his  jiarticipation  in  these  pre¬ 
tended  crimes.  Neither  the  sight  of  hor¬ 
rible  preparations  for  death,  nor  the  tears 
of  their  relatives,  nor  the  entreaties  ot 
their  friends,  could  shake  any  of  these  in¬ 
flexible  souls ;  the  offers  of  the  King  M’ere 
reiterated,  but  cunning,  prayers,  and  men¬ 
aces,  all  Avere  useless. 

They  had  already  submitted  to  the 
shame  of  an  untrue  confession,  and  now  a 
noble  repentance,  with  the  feelings  of  vir¬ 
tue  and  truth,  made  them  prefer  death 
on  the  scaffold  to  a  life  redeemed  by  igno¬ 
miny  and  untruth.  Tlie  Grand  ^Master 
was  the  first  to  ascend  the  steps,  and  the 
heroic  old  man  addressed  the  multitude 
thus  :  “  None  of  us  have  betrayed  either 
our  Gotl  or  our  country;  we  die  innocent; 
the  decree  which  condemns  us  is  an  unjust 
one,  but  there  is  in  heaven  an  august  tri¬ 
bunal  where  the  oppressed  never  implore 
in  vain  :  to  that  tribunal  I  cite  thee,  O 
Homan  Pontiff!  within  forty  days  thou 
shalt  be  there :  and  thee,  O  Philip !  ray 
master  and  my  King ;  in  vain  do  I  pardon 
thee,  thy  life  is  condemned ;  within  the 
year  I  await  thee  licfore  God’s  throne.” 

Such  citationr  were  not  uncommon  in 
the  middle  ages,  but  jierhaps  the  deaths 
of  the  Pope  and  King,  who  survived  De 
!Molay  but  a  short  time,  were  the  occ.asion 
of  the  popular  tradition  Avhich  has  been 
retained  by  historians — .Justus  Lipsius,  for 
instance.  This  at  least  is  certain,  that  the 
Templars  died  Avithout  a  groan,  showing 
an  admirable  firmness  of  courage,  iiiA'okin^ 
the  name  of  God,  blessing  him,  and  calling 
him  to  witness  to  their  innocence. 

Time  has  rendered  them  justice.  The 
great  Arnaud  did  not  hesitate  to  believe 
them  guiltless.  “  Tliere  is  scarcely  any 
one,”  he  says,  “  who  now  belieA-es  there 
was  any  justice  in  accusing  the  Templars 
of  committing  impiety,  idolatry,  and  im¬ 
purity.”  The  whole  charge  belonged  to 
the  spirit  of  the  age,  Avhicli,  shortly  after 
the  death  of  Philip  le  Bel,  degraded  his 
minister  Marigny,  and  gained  over  his  wife 
and  sister  to  sAvear  that  he  had  employed 
a  magician  to  attempt  the  King’s  life,  by 
molding  wax  images  of  him,  and  running 
them  through  with  pins,  using  at  the  same 
time  magical  incantations.  The  magician 
was  imprisoned,  whereupon  he  hung  him¬ 
self  in  despair  ;  his  wife  was  burnt  as  an 
accomplice,  and  Marigny  himself  was 
hung. 

Philip  had  done  all  he  could  to  induce 
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the  other  European  sovereigns  to  follow 
his  example  in  the  suppression  of  the  Tem¬ 
plars  ;  the  greater  part  were  only  too  ready 
to  seize  upon  their  vast  treasures.  In 
England,  sealed  orders  were  sent  to  all 
the  sheriffs,  which  when  cmened  were  to 
be  executed  suddenly.  The  Templars 
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were  imprisoned,  but  torture  does  not  seem 
to  have  been  used  ;  tlicy  were  finally  dis¬ 
persed  among  various  monasteries,  to  live 
on  a  miserable  pittance  granted  by  the 
King  out  of  their  own  enormous  revenues. 
The  final  decree  against  them  was  issued 
on  the  twenty-second  March,  1312. 


HAWAIIAN  ISLANDS. 

WITH  SOME  NOTES  BY  THE  EDITOR. 


In  th^receding  pages  of  this  number 
of  Thk  Ecxectic  may  be  found  an  article 
under  this  title,  reprinted  from  the  Lon¬ 
don  Quarterly  for  July.  The  article  con¬ 
tains  matters  and  statements  of  considera¬ 
ble  historic  interest  and  information  con¬ 
cerning  the  physical  features  of  these 
islands  and  their  inhabitants.  In  review¬ 
ing  and  quoting  largely  from  certain 
books  relating  to  the  history  and  aspects 
of  the  islands,  and  the  moral  condition  of 
the  native  population,  the  writer  gives 
free  expression  to  his  own  opinions.  Tlie 
article  is  sufficiently  instructive  and  wor- 
*  thy  of  perusal  until  near  its  conclusion. 
But  on  the  last  three  pages  the  writer 
takes  occasion  to  review  the  religious  and 
missionary-  history  of  these  islands,  and 
with  unwarranted  and  arrogant  assump¬ 
tion,  in  the  face  of  well-known  facts,  calls 
in  question  the  salutary  results — the  civil¬ 
ization  and  moral  regeneration  of  the  na¬ 
tives  of  these  islands,  which  have  long 
been  admitted  by  competent  judges  to 
have  been  achieved  to  a  remarkable  de¬ 
gree  by  the  faithful  and  devoted  mission¬ 
aries  of  the  American  Board.  The  lan¬ 
guage  and  spirit  of  tliese  strictures  seem 
to  create  a  suspicion  as  to  the  real  object 
of  the  article  as  a  whole.  We  have  no 
desire  to  give  expression  to  any  uncharita¬ 
bleness,  but  having  placed  the  article  on 
our  pages,  we  can  not  refrain  from  calling 
specuil  attention  to  some  suggestions 
which  seem  to  crop  out  on  the  closing 
pages  of  the  article.  And  we  deem  it  but 
a  simple  act  of  justice  to  defend,  in  this 
humble  way,  the  character  and  labors  of 


these  devoted  missionaries  of  the  American 
Board,  whom  we  have  personally  known , 
from  the  detractions  of  this  writer.  As  we 
read  and  interpret  the  article  as  a  whole, 
the  aim  of  its  autlior  seems  to  be  : 

1.  To  call  the  attention  of  the  Briti.«h 
public  to  the  history  and  character  of  the 
Ilawaiian  Islands,  their  physical  aspects, 
and  the  condition  of  their  native  popula¬ 
tion. 

2.  Another  object  seems  to  be,  to  dis¬ 
parage  the  labors  and  detract  from  the  re¬ 
sults  which,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  the 
missionaries  have  achieved,  by  their  untir¬ 
ing  and  self-denying  toils  of  many  years  in 
those  islands. 

3.  Another  object  seems  to  be,  to  pre- 
p.arc  the  way  by  these  statements,  for  the 
announcement  of  an  Episcopal  See  to  be 
established  in  the  islands,  as  affording 
more  assured  promise  of  success  than  has 
attended  the  labors  of  the  American  mis¬ 
sionaries. 

4.  .Something  like  this  seems  to  have 
been  in  the  mind  of  the  writer  of  the  arti¬ 
cle  as  needful  to  furnish  a  justification  be¬ 
fore  British  Christians,  for  such  an  intru¬ 
sion  into  a  field  for  so  many  years  occu¬ 
pied  and  cultivated  by  American  mission¬ 
aries. 

6.  It  is  well  known  that  a  High  Church 
self  -  constituted  committee  within  tlic 
Church  of  England,  really  originated  the 
English  Bishopric  in  the  Sandwich  Isl¬ 
ands.  But  it  is  also  well  known  that  the 
e.vcellent  Bishop  of  London  was  at  first 
opposed  to  the  project,  bwausc  he  regard¬ 
ed  it  as  illegal,  and  came  near  defeating  it. 
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And  not  till  his  scruples  in  the  matter 
were  removed  did  he  consent  to  assist  the 
Archbishop  in  the  consecration.  It  is  true 
the  King  requested  that  an  English  Pres- 
byler  might  be  sent,  and  pledged  a  small 
annual  stipend  for  his  sujiport,  but  a  sim¬ 
ple  Presbyter  is  not  an  Kpiscoiial  See. 

6.  It  is  amusing  to  read  how  calmly 
and  beautifully  it  is  assumed  that  this 
mission  of  the  High  Church  may  be  ex- 
|K*eted  to  supply  all  the  deficiencies  of  the 
American  missionaries — to  open  for  the 
)K)or  islanders  the  portals  of  the  Heavenly 
Kingdom — to  transfer  them  “  by  baptism^’ 
into  “  a  kingdom  of  light !” 

Had  the  French  Government  caused  a 
Homan  Catholic  diocese  to  be  formed  on 
the  Islands,  it  seems  they  would  have  felt 
some  scruples  about  intruding  their  own 
Hishop  into  the  field,  and  even  .os  the  mat¬ 
ter  now  stands,  they  seem  to  feel  the  need 
of  making  some  apology  to  the  American 
Hoard,  even  though  it  be  an  expression  of 
their  belief  in  the  comparative  failure  of 
its  missionary  labors. 

7.  Hut  there  is  still  another  aspect  of 
deeper  portent  in  the  movement.  It 
would  not  be  at  all  strange  if  a  leading 
object  in  establishing  this  Hishopric  in' the 
Sandwich  Islands  were  to  strengthen  the  , 
hold  of  the  British  nation  upon  them,  and 
to  prepare  the  way  for  whatever  other 
steps  the  progress  of  events  may  invite 
the  British  Government  sooner  or  later  to 
take.  As  these  Islands  lie  in  the  great 
path  of  the  world’s  commerce,  they  form 
a  golden  temptation  to  exert  a  controlling 
intluence.  It  would  not  be  amiss  for  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  to  keep 
an  eye  in  that  direction,  and  place  in  posi¬ 
tion  officers  more  sagacious  and  better 
fitted  than  some  who  are  now  there. 

These  brief  suggestions  may  be  worth 
the  room  they  occupy,  if  they  answer  the 
purpose  intended,  and  call  attention  to  the 
spirit  and  meaning  of  the  article. 

In  more  direct  reply  to  the  injurious 
st.atements  in  the  Review,  “  That  the  Am¬ 
erican  missionaries  have  not  brought  all 
the  healing  influences  of  the  Gospel  dispen- 

8.ations  to  bear  upon  the  islanders,  because 
the  form  of  worship  m.akes  no  more  ap- 

e.al  to  the  imagination  and  feelings,”  we 

eg  to  present  a  few  facts  and  statements 
by  those  M’ho  are  competent  to  judge,  to 
show  what  has  been  done  for  the  natives 
of  these  Islands  in  the  last  forty  years. 
We  quote  from  a  published  document : 

“  It  is  no  small  thing  to  say  of  the  mis¬ 


sionaries  of  the  American  Board,”  says 
a  gentleman  who  visited  the  Sandwich 
Islands  in  the  year  1857,  and  wrote  from 
thence,  “  that  in  less  than  forty  years 
they  liJive  taught  this  whole  people  to 
read  and  to  write,  to  cipher  and  to  sew. 
They  have  given  them  an  alphabet,  gram- 
m.ar,  .and  dictionary  ;  preserved  their  lan¬ 
guage  from  extinction ;  given  it  a  litera¬ 
ture,  and  translated  into  it  the  Bible  and 
works  of  devotion,  science,  and  entertain¬ 
ment,  etc.,  etc.  Tliey  have  established 
schools,  reared  up  native  teachers,  and  so 
pressed  their  work  that  now  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  inhabitants  who  can  road  and 
write  is  greater  than  in  New-England ; 
and  whereas  they  found  these  islanders  a 
nation  of  half-nalied  savages,  living  in  the 
surf  and  on  the  sand,  eating  raw  fish, 
fighting  among  themselves,  tyrannized 
over  bv  feudal  chiefs,  and  abandoned  to 
sensuafity ;  thej^  now  see  them  decently 
clothed,  recognizing  the  law  of  marriage, 
knowing  something  of  accounts,  going  to 
school  and  public  worship  with  more  re¬ 
gularity  than  the  people  do  at  home,  and 
the  more  elevated  of  them  taking  part  in 
conducting  the  affairs  of  the  constitutional 
monarchy  under  which  they  live,  holding 
seats  on  the  judicial  bench  and  in  the  le¬ 
gislative  chambers,  and  filling  posts  in  the 
local  m.agistracies.” 

The  gentleman  who  writes  thus,  is  Hich- 
ard  H.  Dan.a,  Esq.,  a  respected  member  o 
the  Episcopal  Church  and  of  the  Boston 
Bar,  who  describes  himself  as,  in  the  two 
months  spent  at  the  Islands,  “  the  guest 
of  many  of  the  mission  families,  more  or 
less  acquainted  with  nearly  all  of  them.” 
After  commending  their  hospitality,  intel¬ 
ligence,  general  information,  and  solicitude 
for  the  education  of  their  children,  he 
8,ays :  “  I  have  seen  ih  their  houses  col¬ 
lections  of  minerals,  shells,  plants,  and 
flowers,  which  must  be  valuable  to  science ; 
.and  the  missionaries  have  often  preserved 
the  best,  sometimes  the  only  records  of 
the  volcanic  eruptions,  earthquakes,  and 
other  phenomena  and  meteorological  ob¬ 
servations.  Beside  h.aving  given,  as  I  have 
said,  to  the  native  language  an  alphabet, 
grammar,  dictionary,  and  literature,  they 
have  done  nearly  .all  that  has  been  done 
to  preserve  the  national  traditions,  legends, 
and  poetry.  But  for  the  missionaries,  it 
is  my  firm  belief  that  the  Hawaiian  would 
never  have  been  a  written  language ; 
there  would  have  been  few  or  no  trust¬ 
worthy  early  records,  historical  or  scienti- 
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fic ;  the  traditions  would  have  perished ; 
the  native  government  would  have  been 
overborne  b^  foreign  influences  ;  and  the 
interesting,  intelligent,  gentle  native  race 
would  have  sunk  into  insignificance,  and 
perhaps  into  servitude  to  the  dominant 
whites,” 

The  testimony  is  so  explicit,  that  we 
make  further  extracts  from  the  letters  of 
Mr.  Dana: 

“  Among  the  traders,  shipmasters,  and  trav¬ 
elers  who  have  visited  these  islands,  some  have 
made  disparaging  statements  respecting  the 
missionaries :  and  a  good  deal  of  imperfect  in¬ 
formation  is  carried  home  by  persons  who  have 
visited  only  the  half-Europeanized  ports,  where 
the  worst  view  of  the  condition  of  the  natives  is 
presented.  I  visited  among  all  classes,  the 
foreign  merchants,  traders,  and  shipmasters, 
foreign  and  native  ofScials,  and  with  the  na¬ 
tives,  from  the  King  and  several  of  the  chiefs 
to  the  humblest  poor,  whom  I  saw  without 
C'lnstraint  in  a  tour  I  made  alone  over  Hawaii, 
throwing  myself  upon  their  hospitality  in  their 
huts.  I  sought  information  from  all,  foreign 
and  native,  friendly  and  unfriendly ;  and  the 
conclusion  to  which  I  came  is  that  the  best 
men,  and  those  who  are  best  acquainted  with 
the  history  of  things  here,  hold  in  high  esteem 
the  labors  and  conduct  of  the  missionaries.” 

“  Doubtless  the  missionaries  have  largely  in¬ 
fluenced  the  legislation  of  the  kingdom  and  its 
police  system ;  it  is  fortunate  that  they  have 
done  so.  Influence  of  some  kind  was  the  law 
of  the  native  development  Had  not  the  mis¬ 
sionaries  and  their  friends  among  the  foreign 
merchants  and  professional  men  been  in  the 
ascendant,  these  islands  would  have  presented 
,  only  the  usual  history  of  a  handful  of  foreigners 
exacting  exery  thing  from  a  people  who  denied 
their  right  to  any  thing.  As  it  is,  in  no  place 
in  the  world  that  I  have  visited,  are  the  rules 
which  control  vice  and  regulate  amusements  so 
strict  yet  so  reasonable  and  so  fairly  enforced. 
The  Government  and  the  best  citizens  stand  as 
a  good  genius  between  the  natives  and  the  be¬ 
sieging  army.  As  to  the  interior,  it  is  well 
known  that  a  man  may  travel  alone,  with  mo¬ 
ney,  through  the  wildest  spots,  unarmed.  Hav¬ 
ing  just  come  from  the  mountains  of  California, 
I  was  prepared  with  the  usual  and  necessary 
belt  and  its  appendages  of  that  region,  but  was 
told  (hat  those  defenses  were  unheard  of  ia 
Hawaii.  I  found  no  hut  without  its  Bible  and 
hymn  book  in  the  native  tongue,  and  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  family  prayer  and  grace  before  meat, 
though  it  be  over  no  more  than  a  calabash  of 
poe  and  a  few  dried  fish,  and  whether  at  home 
or  on  journeys,  is  as  common  as  in  New-Eng- 
land  a  century  ago.” 

“  It  may  be  that  the  system  of  worship  and 
discipline  established  by  these  missionaries, 
subjected  now  to  competition  with  other  sys¬ 
tems,  is  to  lose  its  hold  and  be  modified  or  su¬ 
perseded.  It  may  that  they  or  those  educated 
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by  them  are  to  differ  and  divide,  and  that  others 
are  to  enter  into  their  labors.  It  is  true  that 
they  were  favored  by  circumstances — thatthev 
entered  the  field  at  a  fortunate  moment  of  reli¬ 
gious  interregnum,  just  after  that  remarkable 
man,  Kamehameha  I.,  had  abolished  idolatry, 
and  when  the  people  had  neither  a  religion  nor 
a  civilization  to  be  warred  against,  and  that 
they  had  the  field,  undisturbed,  to  themselves 
for  one  generation,  favored  and  almost  secun  d 
in  a  monopoly  by  the  Government.  Yet,  the 
earnest  and  judicious  lalrors,  and  the  self-denial 
of  the  earlier  mission  families,  the  no  small  po¬ 
litical  ability  and  legislative  skill,  and  steady 
policy  in  moral  reforms  of  the  later  missiona¬ 
ries,  and  at  home,  the  genius  of  Evarts,  the  ad¬ 
ministrative  ability  of  the  American  Board,  and 
the  enthusiastic  and  even  romantic  zeal  and 
generous  contributions  of  the  people,  should 
never  be  forgotten,  nor  credit  for  them  be  spar¬ 
ingly  bestowed.” 


Resui.T8  of  the  first  Tex  Yf.ars  of 
Missionary  Labor. — A  few  brief  state¬ 
ments  in  regard  to  the  state  of  the  mis¬ 
sion,  and  results  which  had  been  already 
reached  in  1830,  will  show'  that  the  first 
ten  years  of  labor  by  the  American  mis¬ 
sionaries  had  accomplished  very  much. 


Social,  Moral,  and  Religious  Condi¬ 
tion  of  THE  People. — Before  missionary 
operations  commenced,  the  people  w’ere, 
if  not  in  the  lowest  state  of  barbarism  in 
w’hich  men  are  ever  found,  yet  certainly 
in  a  very  low’  state  of  intellectual,  social, 
and  moral  debasement.  With  no  written 
language,  with  no  comfortable  dwellings, 
witYi  very  little  clothing,  w’ith  the  family 
constitution  in  ruins,  unmitigated  licen¬ 
tiousness  universal,  and  every  vile  passion 
indulged  w’ithout  a  restraint ;  the  people 
“  a  nation  of  drunkards,”  w’ith  no  laws  or 
courts  of  justice.  “  Society  was  a  dead- 
sea  of  pollution,  and  many  ships  visiting 
the  islands  were  floating  exhibition  of  So¬ 
dom  and  Gomorrah.”  The  Governinenl 
was  wholly  arbitrary ;  the  kings  and  chiefs 
w’ere  considered  ow'ners  of  the  soil,  and 
the  people  were  slaves,  with  their  proper¬ 
ty  and  their  lives  subject  to  the  will  of 
those  above  them.  The  j)eople  of  all  ranks 
were  much  under  the  influence  of  supersti¬ 
tious  fears,  and  their  religion,  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  cruel  rites  of  idol-worship, 
was  in  a  great  measure  a  tabu  system  ;  that 
is,  a  system  of  religious  prohibitions  and 
consecrations,  which  had  extended  itself 
very  w'idely,  and  had  become  exceeding¬ 
ly  burdensome  under  the  direction  of 
priests  and  kings  w’ho  used  the  system  to 
accomplish  their  own  purposes. 
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over  which  they,  and  all  friends  of  their 
work,  might  well  rejoice.  Not  only  had 
the  language  of  the  islands  been  reduced 
to  writing,  but  two  printing-presses  were 
in  ojieration  at  Honolulu,  at  which  387,000 
copies  in  all,  of  twenty-two  distinct  books 
in  the  native  tongue,  had  been  })rinted, 
amounting  to  10,287,800  pages.  A  large 
edition  of  the  Gospels  of  Matthew,  Mark, 
and  John,  had  also  been  printed  in  the 
United  States  for  the  mission,  swelling 
the  whole  number  of  pages  in  the  Ha¬ 
waiian  language  to  13,632,800.  Most  of 
these  pages  were  portions  of  the  Scrip¬ 
tures,  or  other  strictly  evangelical  and 
most  important  matter.  Nine  hundred 
native  schools,  for  teaching  the  people  to 
read,  were  in  oj)eration,  and  about  forty- 
five  thousand  scholars,  about  twenty-one 
thousand  readers,  and  more  than  three 
thousand  writers,  iv'ere  reported.  The 
Government  had  adopted  the  moral  law 
of  God  as  the  basis  of  its  future  adminis¬ 
tration,  and  recognized  the  Christian  reli¬ 
gion  .as  the  religion  of  the  mation.  Most 
of  the  higher  chiefs  and  rulers  w’ere  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Church  of  Christ.  Special  laws 
against  the  grosser  vices,  and  also  ag.ainst 
retailing  ardent  spirits,  Sabbath-bre.aking, 
and  gambling  had  l)een  enacted  and  were 
enforced,  and  the  Christian  law  of  mar¬ 
riage  was  the  law  of  the  land.  Decent 
houses  for  ])ublic  worship  had*  been  erect¬ 
ed  by  the  chiefs  and  people  in  very  many 
villages.  Those  at  the  several  mission- 
stations  W’ere  large;  one  at  Kailua,  one 
hundred  and  eighty  feet  by  seventy-eight, 
and  one  at  Honolulu,  one  hundred  and 
ninety-six  by  sixty-three.  At  Lahaina, 
the  church  w’as  of  stone,  ninety-eight  feet 
long  and  sixty-two  broad,  w’ith  galleries  ; 
“  the  most  substantial  and  noble  structure 
in  Polynesia.”  It  would  seat  three  thou¬ 
sand  persons  after  the  native  manner.  The 
other  churches  w’ere  all  thatched  buildings. 
In  these  houses  large  congregations  assem¬ 
bled  from  Sabbath  to  Sabbath,  or  when 
the  missionary  could  attend,  to  listen  to 
the  preaching  of  the  Gospel.  Churches 
had  oeen  gathered  at  different  stations,  to 
which  there  had  been  admitted  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  eighty-five  native  members  at 
the  close  of  the  year  1829. 

Letter  addressed  to  Rev.  ILarvey  New¬ 
comb  : 

Hilo,  Hawaii,  April  l7th,  1854. 

My  Dear  Brother  : — You  ask  my  im¬ 
pressions  concerning  the  present  condition 


and  future  prospects  of  the  missionary 
Avork  at  the  S.andw’ich  Islands.  It  is  im¬ 
possible  to  do  justice  to  the  subject  in  one 
brief  letter ;  but  allow’  me  to  s.ay,  that  I 
believe  the  Gospel  has  effected  a  signal 
triumph  on  these  shores.  Savagism  has 
fled  before  it,  never  to  return.  Idolatry^ 
in  its  grossest  forms,  has  fallen,  never  to 
rise  .again.  Ignorance  and  superstition 
have  fled  apace  before  its  rising  light. 
Not  th.at  the  people  are  remarkable  for  in¬ 
telligence  and  wisdom ;  but  they  have 
made  progress.  They  are  not  where  they 
W’ere  thirty-five  years  ago.  Most  of  them 
can  read  and  w’rite,  and  what  is  more, 
their  minds  have  been  imperceptibly  cx- 
p.anded  by  the  silent  and  constant  influx 
of  ideas  from  a  world  opening  and  mov¬ 
ing  around  them.  Like  the  man  ascend¬ 
ing  the  mountain,  their  horizon  is  extend¬ 
ing  at  every  step.  The  comforts  and  im¬ 
provements  of  civilization  are  multiplying 
here.  All  men  with  eyes  can  see  this, 
and  all  men  of  candor  confess  it.  Social 
relations  are  better  understood,  and  social 
obligations  more  faithfully  discharged  than 
in  former  days.  Not  that  wo  are  perfect, 
or  near  it ;  but  W’e  c.an  report  progress. 
The  nation  has  experienced  a  great  civil 
revolution.,  a  political  emancipation,  .and 
this  without  rebellion  and  without  blood. 
Calmly,  silently,  but  w’ith  the  energy  of 
light,  the  Gospel  has  undermined,  over- 
throw’n,  and  melted  the  ancient  despotism, 
and  the  temple  of  freedom  is  now’  rising 
on  its  ruins.  Instead  of  the  cajtricious, 
the  selfish,  the  irresponsible,  the  crushing 
will  of  despots,  we  now’  have  constitution- 
.al  laws,  the  elective  franchise  recognized, 
prerogatives  limited,  rights  defined,  and 
life,  limb,  liberty,  character,  and  the  fruits 
of  ))hysical  and  mental  toil  protected. 

External  morality  is  also  more  gener- 
.ally  practiced  here  than  in  most  nations, 
or,  perhaps,  any  nation.  No  w’here  on 
earth  are  life  and  property  more  secure. 
No  where  may  the  people  sleep  with  open 
doors,  by  the  w’ayside,  or  in  the  forests, 
with  more  safety  than  here.  No  where 
may  the  traveler  w’ith  more  impunity  en¬ 
camp  W’here  night  overtakes  him,  lay  his 
purse  by  his  side,  hang  his  watch  on  a 
tree,  and  commit  himself  to  sleep.  Na¬ 
tives  often  hang  calabashes  of  food,  fish, 
clothing,  and  other  things  on  the  limb  of 
a  tree  by  the  w’ayside,  and  leave  them  thus 
for  days  or  w’eeks,  until  they  return  from 
an  excursion.  Open  crimes  are  of  rare 
occurrence  here.  They  increase,  how- 
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ever,  as  a  certain  class  of  white  men  are 
introduced. 

As  to  “  pure  and  undefiled  religion  ” 
among  the  people,  we  would  speak  with 
modesty.  God  only  knows  the  heart. 
Our  enemies  say  that  in  this,  as  in  all 
good,  we  have  signally  failed.  We  are 
sure  that  the  word  of  God  has  not  been 
without  effect — that  it  has  not  returned 
void — that  those  who  have  sown  in  tears 
have  not  reaped  in  sadness — that  those 
who  have  fought  with  spiritual  weapons 
have  not  beat  the  air.  It  is  our  joy,  and 
a  part  of  our  reward,  to  believe  that  manjr 
of  the  poor  sons  and  daughters  of  Hawaii 
have  been  prepared  unto  glory  ;  that  they 
now  sing  with  the  redeemed  in  heaven ; 
and  that  many  now  with  us  are  following 
in  the  steps  of  those  who  through  faith 
and  patience  now  inherit  the  promises. 
This  we  believe,  because  God’s  word  and 
the  fruits  we  see  warrant  such  confidence. 
How  many,  or  what  proportion  of  our 
church  members  are  the  true  seed  of  Abra¬ 
ham,  we  do  not  even  conjecture.  This 
we  leave  for  the  disclosures  of  the  final  day. 
Tliat  all  of  our  converts  are  weak  and 
childlike,  we  confess;  while  at  the  same 
time  we  feel  that  man^  of  them  are  bet¬ 
ter  than  ourselves.  We  do  not  boast  that 
in  any  one  thing  w’e  have  attained  or  are 
perfect,  but  we  follow  after.  AVe  are  toil¬ 
ing  up  the  hill,  and  we  may  say,  with  all 
our  defects — and  they  are  many — that  no 
savage  tribe  ever  went  so  fast  and  so  far, 
in  thirty -five  years,  as  the  Hawaiians. 
And  the  Gospel  is  the  efficient  cause. 
Not  that  we  overlook  or  undervalue  col¬ 
lateral  agencies.  Tliese  have  been  many. 
One  class  of  facts  has  had  a  happy  in¬ 
fluence  in  helping  to  elevate  and  to  bless 
this  people,  while  another  class  has  been 
decidedly  antagonistical.  For  w'hatever 
good  has  been  done,  let  God  be  praised. 

As  to  the  future  prospects  of  our  isl¬ 
ands,  what  shall  w’e  say  ?  Here,  of  course, 
our  knowledge  is  at  fault.  Our  mission¬ 
ary  operations  are  now  in  a  transition 
state.  As  in  other  respects,  so  also  in 
this,  old  things  are  passing  away,  and  all 
things  are  becoming  new.  The  islands 
are  adopted  into  the  great  fraternity  of 
Christian  nations.  Henceforth  we  are  no 
longer  to  be  known  ks  foreign  missionaries. 
Many  of  us  are  already  receiving  our  full 
support  from  the  churches  over  whom  w'e 
are  pastors.  Others  receive  support  in 
part,  the  lack  being  supplied  from  foreign 
sources.  For  years  to  come  we  may  need 
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to  call  on  the  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.,  and  on  the 
Bible  and  Tract  Societies,  for  special 
grants  to  aid  us  in  our  work.  But  these 
aids  will  be  collateral.  We  are  organiz¬ 
ing  independent  institutions  in  the  land. 
Our  churches  are  settling  their  pastors, 
obtaining  charters,  etc.  A\  e  have  our  Mis¬ 
sionary,  Bible,  Ti*act,  and  other  benevo¬ 
lent  Societies,  to  draw  out,  collect,  and 
scatter  over  many  waters  the  beneficence 
of  our  churches.  Already  the  relative 
amount  of  those  charities  does  not  suffer 
by  comparison  with  the  gifts  of  more  fa¬ 
vored  lands.  In  a  word,  we  consider  the 
Church  of  Christ  as  planted  here,  as  hav¬ 
ing  taken  root,  and  as  bearing  fruit.  And 
as  Christ  said  to  his  disciples,  that  their 
“  fruit  should  remain  f  so  W’e  say  of  these 
children  of  the  kingdom.  We  are  sure 
that  the  Redeemer  has  a  church  here,  that 
it  is  founded  on  “  The  Rockf  and  that 
“  the  gates  of  hell  shall  not  prevail  against 
it.”  But  in  saying  this  we  do  not  affirm 
the  perpetuity  of  the  Hawaiian  race. 
Tliis  may,  and  probably  will,  become 
extinct.  The  natives  are  few,  and  in 
physical,  mental,  and  moral  power,  feeble. 
Amidst  the  march  of  men,  the  rush  and 
the  surges  of  a  '!i''vii  g  world,  they  may 
be  overwhelrar  *  and  b  st.  Fleets  of  mer¬ 
chantmen,  w’haicmen,  and  w'ar-ships,  are 
scattering  thousands  ot  our  vigorous  young 
men  to  all  the  winds  of  heaven.  Foreign¬ 
ers  are  pouring  in  upon  us  from  every 
point  of  the  compass.  Amalgamation  is 
fast  taking  place — new  forms  of  disease 
have  swept  off  thousands  to  the  tomb. 
The  base  passions  of  many  vile  and  reck¬ 
less  seamen,  like  the  consuming  fires  of 
hell,  are  destroying  many  in  our  sea-ports 
who  should  have  become  the  mothers  and 
matrons  of  a  rising  race.  The  English 
language  is  being  learned  by  many  and 
coveted  by  most — and  aU  things  combin¬ 
ing,  indicate  the  absorption  or  extinction 
of  the  Hawiians  as  a  distinct  race,  at  no 
distant  day.  I.<et  it  be  so — still  the  islands 
will  have  a  people,  and  God  will  have  a 
Church  here.  A  crisis  may  be  at  hand 
which  w’ill  try  men’s  souls.  We  shall  need 
the  prayers,  the  sympathies,  the  counsels, 
and  the  alms  of  the  Church  in  older  lands. 
The  cause  of  education  must  l>e  sustained 
here.  AVe  must  have  a  college.  AA^e 
must  have  teachers  and  evangelical  minis¬ 
ters — men  of  wdse  heads  and  holy  hearts ; 
men  of  self-denial,  patience,  zeal,  discre¬ 
tion,  and  broad  philanthropy.  Our  work 
is  tiot  done.  Probably  our  responsibilities 
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were  never  so  great  as  at  the  present  liour. 
All  things  grow  around  us,  and  we  need 
groat  faith,  firmness,  and  wisdom,  lest  all 
good  be  swept  away  by  the  currents  of 
passion  and  of  worldly  and  civil  policy. 
Our  joy  and  our  triumph  are,  that  “  the 
Lord  reigns,”  and  his  kingdom  is  safe. 
In  Christian  love, 

Your  friend  and  brother, 

Titus  Coax. 

To  these  quotations  a  volume  of  testi¬ 
mony  might  be  added,  to  show  how  true 
and  how  great  a  civil  and  religious  reno¬ 
vation  has  been  wrought  in  the  condition 


of  these  Islands,  surpassing  any  thing  of 
the  kind  that  has  occurred  in  the  history 
of  the  world  in  so  short  a  period. 

By  a  report  in  1861,  printed  by  the 
American  Board,  it  appears  that  the 
number  of  hopeful  converts  that  have 
been  received  into  the  churches  on  the 
Islands  exceeds  in  all  forty-seven  thou¬ 
sand,  about  twenty  thousand  of  whom 
have  died  and  a  considerable  number 
have  disapjieared,  leaving  more  than 
twenty  thousand  still  members  of  the 
churches.  With  these  facts  before  him, 
the  reader  will  be  able  to  make  the  need¬ 
ful  comparisons  and  judge  for  himself. 


PRINCES  AND  PRINCESSES  OF 
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Five  hundred  yeiirs  have  elapsed  since 
England  beheld  the  first  marriage  of  a 
Prince  of  W ales.  Indeed,  there  have  only 
been  four  such  marriages  in  England,  and 
one  abroad.  The  preliminaries  of  mar¬ 
riage  have  often  been  made,  but  these 
were  in  such  cases  carried  out  after  the 
Prince’s  accession  to  the  throne.  The 
first  marriage  to  which  we  allude  was 
that  in  1361,  of  Edward  the  Black  Prince 
with  the  “Fair  Countess” — the  buxom, 
warm-hearted,  regal  Joan  of  Kent.  That 
was  a  rare  love-match,  albeit  the  bride¬ 
groom  was  over  thirty  years  of  age,  and 
his  brilliant  English  wife  was  the  young 
widow  of  a  former  husband.  But  there 
was  “  heart  ”  in  the  whole  matter.  Eng¬ 
land  had  known  of  no  such  hero  as  Ed¬ 
ward,  from  his  youth  up,  since  the  days  of 
King  Arthur,  and  all  the  realm  of  beauty, 
it  is  said,  would  have  been  hard  put  to 
it  to  produce  altogether  such  a  pt'crless 
lady  as  Joan — a  little  too  sharp,  perhaps, 
with  her  wit,  which  sometimes  made  good 
Queen  Philippa  look  serious.  But  Eng¬ 
land  loved  the  pair,  and  the  pair  loved  one 
another.  What  joyous  house  they  kept 
— not  in  Pall  Pall !  but  iu  their  princely 
mansion  between  Crooked  Lane  end  and 
Fish  Street  Hill !  What  gay  and  rather 
costly  doings — for  Joan,  it  must  be  said, 
was  a  lady  who  loved  such  doings — went 


on  at  their  palace  at  Berkhampstead  !  what 
ridings,  and  joustings,  and  laughing,  and 
love-making,  about  that  smaller  bower  they 
built  at  Prince’s  Risborough  !  The  moat 
near  the  little  Buckinghamshire  church 
there,  marks  one  part  of  the  site  where 
dwelt  together  in  love  and  mirthfulncss 
the  first  of  our  married  Princes  and  I*rin- 
cesses  of  W ales. 

The  next  case  of  marri.age  w’as,  accord¬ 
ing  to  some,  a  love-match  too,  but  accord¬ 
ing  to  others,  and  far  more  probably,  a 
match  of  convenience,  namely,  th.at  of  the 
fugitive  Prince  of  Wales,  Edward,  son  of 
Henry  the  Sixth,  with  that  wealthiest  and 
most  hapless  of  co-heiresses.  Lady  Anne 
Neville,  daughter  of  Warwick,  the  King¬ 
maker.  This  we«lding  was  celebrsited  at 
Amboise,  in  France,  with  great  outward 
show  of  rejoicing,  in  which  Enghand  here 
took  no  part.  A  few  months  latter,  in 
1471,  the  Prince  of  Wales  came  hither  to 
win  back  a  crown  for  his  father  and  a 
home  for  his  wife ;  but  the  young  husband, 
not  yet  nineteen,  fell  at  Tewkesbury ;  and 
the  young  Duke  of  Gloucester,  then  of  the 
same  age,  subsequently  took  the  widow 
unto  himself,  and  proved  not  so  indifferent 
a  husband  as  romance  and  history  would 
have  us  believe. 

The  next  bridegroom-prince  was  young¬ 
er  still  than  the  last.  Authur,  son  of  Hen- 
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ry  the  Seventh,  was  but  fifteen  yearg  of ' 
age  when,  in  1501,  he  married  that  viva¬ 
cious  Katherine  of  Arragon,  who  liad  been 
six  months  on  her  journey  between  the 
Alhambra  and  St.  Paul’s.  All  London 
was  in  wild  hilarity  at  this  Spanish  match :  ; 
the  city,  drinking,  dancing,  and  dre.S8ed  in 
its  best,  celebrated  it  by  night  and  by  day ;  ‘ 
the  Court  kept  up  the  Avedding  festival  j 
for  a  whole  brilliant,  weary,  and  dissipated 
fortnight ;  while  the  Church  seemed  to 
have  tumbled  from  propriety  into  the  e.v- 
cess  of  its  orthodox  jollification.  ! 

Had  this  newly  -  married  Prince  and  : 
Princess  of  Wales  quietly  gone  down  to  ' 
voung  Arthur’s  moated  manor  at  White 
Waltham,  good  might  have  come  of  it.  i 
They  repaired,  however,  to  Ludlow  Cas¬ 
tle,  and  there  the  solemn  young  bride-  > 
groom — what  with  study,  and  state  sol¬ 
emnities  and  tiring  ceremonials,  and  Kath¬ 
erine,  who  was  imposing,  exacting,  super-  ‘ 
vivacious,  able  to  dance  down  a  dozen  of , 
such  gallants  as  her  husband,  and  always 
oppressive — fairly  died  of  it  all  in  five  ■ 
months,  as  might  well  have  been  exj)ect- 
ed. 

The  Dowager  Princess  was  betrothed  , 
to  Arthur’s  brother  Henry,  in  1504,  when 
the  latter  was  Prince  of  Wales;  but  as 
they  were  not  married  till  sifter  Henry’s  ^ 
accession  to  the  throne,  in  1509,  w'e  pass 
on  to  the  next  espousals  of  an  heir  appar¬ 
ent  ;  and  this  dia  not  occur  till  the  Star 
of  Brunswick  was  well  above  the  horizon.  ' 

There  were  love-passages  enough  and 
(o  spare  between  those  periods.  Prince 
Henry,  that  popular  and  ill-fated  son  of 
James  the  First,  paid  homage,  after  a 
fashion,  to  more  than  one  English  beauty 
in  and  about  the  court.  In  the  midst  of 
such  ple.asant  pastime,  which  was  very 
readily  afforded  him,  and  w'hen  he  w'as 
about  eighteen,  negotiations  were  com¬ 
menced  in  reference  to  a  marriage  between 
him  and  “  Madame  Clementine  of  France,” 
a  princess  whose  first-named  dowry  was  [ 
doubled  in  order  to  tempt  rather  the  , 
Prince’s  father  than  the  Prince,  who  in 
this  matter  exhibited  that  qiiality  of  read-  ’ 
iness  which  indicates  more  of  indifference 
or  simple  obedience,  than  a  loving  willing¬ 
ness.  Whatever  it  may  have  been,  naught , 
came  of  it.  He  was  not  to  occupy  the  | 
now  old  house  at  Ham  with  a  bride.  ' 
Death  stepped  in,  and  as  the  royal  body  ! 
was  borne  to  Westminster,  the  old  shook 
their  heads  at  the  calamity,  and  the  young 
mourned — some  as  if  a  brother  had  de¬ 


parted,  others  as  if  the  very  pink  of  heroic 
lovere  had  disappeared  forever  from  the 
Court  of  Beauty. 

Again,  when  Charles,  afterward  the 
first  of  the  name,  was  Prince  of  Wales, 
he  made  that  romantic  journey  to  Sjiain, 
to  gain  a  glance  of  the  lady  who  was 
named  for  his  bride,  and  who  was  not-  so 
coyly  cloistered  up  but  that  Charles  found 
his  w'ay  to  her,  in  private.  This  designed 
match,  however,  w’as  not  completed ;  but 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  becoming  King, 
found* consolation  in  that  Henrietta  Maria 
of  France,  w'hose  beauty  had  attracted 
him  when  on  an  embassy  of  love  to  an¬ 
other. 

The  love-passages  of  the  next  Prince  of 
Wales  who  came  to  manhood  and  paid 
homage  to  beauty  are  so  “  embroidered  ” 
by  scandal,  that  we  will  not  treat  of  them. 
For  a  disinherited  Prince,  Charles  Stuart 
was,  perhaps,  the  merriest  as  well  as  the 

1)oorest.  Although  not  married  while  he 
)ore  the  title  of  Prince,  one  serious  at¬ 
tempt,  at  least,  was  made  by  his  mother, 
in  exile,  to  bring  him  within  the  register 
of  Benedicks.  What  opportunities  were 
rendered  him  to  make  way  into  the  heart 
of  the  “  Grande  Mademoiselle,”  and  how 
little  he  availed  himself  of  them  !  What 
a  subject  for  an  artist  is  that  incident  of 
Henrietta  Maria  decking  out  this  Grande 
Mademoiselle  for  a  ball,  while  Charles 
held  the  light,  and  in  this  office  of  page 
was  instructed  to  stand  or  move,  now 
here,  now  there,  to  judge  of  the  effect  of 
a  shoulder  ribbon — of  the  play  of  a  dia¬ 
mond  necklace — of  the  fall  of  the  hair — of 
the  adjustment  of  the  dress — of  the  pose 
of  the  whole  figure — and  of  the  flash  of 
those  lustrous  eyes. 

For  Charles  they  sparkled  in  vain. 
Even  had  he  not  yet  grown  audacious,  he 
lacked  the  power  of  speaking  French  flu¬ 
ently,  and  the  lively  Princess  was  unac¬ 
quainted  with  English.  “  Ah !”  said  the 
lady,  after  a  Ute-a-ttlc^  during  which  they 
sat  and  l^ked  at  each  other,  “  if  he  could 
but  have  s{>oken,  Heaven  only  knows  what 
might  have  hsqipened!”  Charles,  how¬ 
ever,  did  not  speak,  and  the  Grande 
Mademoiselle  failed  to  become  I’rinccss 
of  Wales. 

And  then  follows  Brunswick  ;  the  first 
Prince  of  Wales  of  which  house — he  who 
was  afterward  George  H. — was  married 
to  the  clever  Caroline  Wilhelraina,  at  the 
age  of  twenty-tw'o,  and  long  before  he 
was  raised  to  that  title.  When  created 
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Prince  of  Wales,  he  had  already  a  bevy 
of  little  heirs  and  heiresses  about  him ; 
and  during  the  time  he  enjoyed  the  title, 
it  was  the  delight  of  himself  and  wife  to 
be  in  a  condition  of  the  most  irritating 
antagonism  against  the  sire  regnant. 

F rederick,  the  eldest  son  of  George  the 
St'cond,  did  not  appear  in  England  till 
after  his  father’s  accession,  and  his  own 
crejition  .as  Prince  of  Wales.  We  believe 
there  is  truth  in  the  old  story  that  the 
Duchess  of  ^Marlborough  had  very  nearly 
succeeded  in  inducing  him  to  marry  her 
granddaughter,  Lady  Diana  Spenser  — 
M'ho,  indeed,  would  have  m.ade  as  peerless 
a  princess  as  .any  more  noble  sister  born  in 
the  purple.  Fate  and  political  considera¬ 
tions,  however,  would  h.ave  it  otherwise  ; 
and  in  1 7.30,  when  the  Prince  of  W ales 
was  in  his  twenty-ninth  year,  a  treaty  was 
concluded  which  gave  him  for  a  wife  the 
Princess  Augusta  of  Saxe-Gotha.  Xe.arly 
two  centuries  and  a  half  had  elap.sed  since 
a  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales  had  come 
from  the  altar  to  be  greeted  by  the  people 
in  England.  The  ceremony  accordingly 
raised  .as  much  excitement  in  London  a.s 
that  of  Arthur  and  Katherine — but  with  a 
difterence.  The  Roy.al  C’hajK.*!  '  at  St. 
James’s  is  but  a  rabbit-hutch  compared 
with  wh.at  old  St.  Paul’s  was  ;  but  though 
the  stage  was  limited,  the  8])ect.acle  was 
grand  enough  in  its  w.ay.  The  stately  and 
graceful  dress  of  the  Tudor  time  had  in¬ 
deed  gone  out  of  fashion,  and  a  new  attire 
was  in  vogue :  that  of  the  lady  had  a  cer¬ 
tain  dignity,  but  a  man  in  the  full  court- 
dress  of  the  reign  of  George  the  Second 
w.as  monkeyfied.  The  Prince  of  Wales, 
perhaps,  bore  it  as  easily  as  any  man  of 
liis  day,  and  the  Princess,  save  that  she 
w.as  overwhelmed  with  excess  of  it,  be¬ 
came  her  dress,  even  in  the  opinion  of  the 
sternest  critics  in  that  delicate  matter. 
There  was  a  banejuet  of  course,  but  the 
most  splendid  part  of  the  d.ay’s  ceremony 
was  the  bidding  “  good  night,”  at  the  end 
of  it,  to  the  wedded  pair  in  their  sleeping- 
room.  Tlu're  were  assembled  a  very 
mob,  from  King  and  Queen  downward  to 
pages  of  the  chamber,  of  the  most  gorge¬ 
ously  and  extravagantly  dressed  lords  and 
ladies,  .and  aristocratic  sw.ain3  and  n^anphs 
th.at  ever  met  to  wish  happiness  to  a  bride 
and  bridegroom.  The  fonner  sat  up  on 
her  throne-like  couch,  half  -  hidden  in 
clouds  of  muslin  and  lace,  while  the  l*riuce 
of  Wales,  in  a  dressing-gown  of  stiff  cost¬ 
ly  gold  brocade,  slipped  from  group  to 


group,  and  fantastically  answered  the 
greetings  which  saluted  him  by  the  way. 
And  therewith  the  day  came  to  an  end. 

After  altogether  another  fashion  were 
the  next  Prince  .and  Princess  of  Wales 
made  man  and  wife.  The  eldest  son  of 
George  the  Third,  bom  in  1702,  was  as 

I)recocious  as  Prince  Henry.  At  eighteen 
le  was  transmitting  ridiculous  love-letters 
to  Perdita  liobinson.  At  three-and-twen- 
ty  he  turned  from  the  feet  of  ^Irs.  Crouch 
to  p.ay  homage  at  those  of  IMrs.  Fitzher- 
bert,  a  lady  hard  upon  thirty  years  of  age, 
and  already  the  widow  of  two  husbands. 
Of  this  lady,  after  a  sort  of  wooing  which 
savors  of  the  extravjiganz.a,  he  became  the 
third  husband — -joined  to  her  in  holy  ma¬ 
trimony,  contrary  to  a  profane  act  of 
Piirliament,  by  a  venturous  Protestant 
clergyman,  in  the  Catholic  lady’s  back- 
drawing-room.  How  the  rash  couple 
looked  at  the  time,  and  the  very  ring  with 
which  they  were  wedded,  may  now  lie 
seen  in  the  Loan  Exhibition  at  South- 
Kensington. 

But  here  was  a  paettdo  Princess  of 
W.ales  who  was  not  wanted ;  and  ten 
years  later  another  M’as  found  for  the 
Prince  who  was  far  less  worthy,  and  per¬ 
haps  more  cruelly  wronged.  When  Caro-, 
line  of  Brunswick  and  her  future  husband 
met  at  the  altar,  they  had  not  seen  one 
another  before  that  day.  Tlie  princely 
bridegroom  was  not  sober,  and  the  bride, 
despite  of  counsel  from  Mr.  Harris  and 
the  ladies,  was  not  particularly  clean. 
Thev  went  “home”  to  wrangle — hatred 
dwelt  where  love  should  have  abided,  and 
the  domestic  drama  which  o|)ened  so 
gloomily,  darkened  as  it  proceeded,  and 
closed  with  a  touch  of  deepest  tragedy. 
There  is  this  remarkable  in  the  marriage 
of  the  heir  apparent  of  George  the  Third, 
that  he  is  the  onlv  one  wlio,  marrying 
when  Prince  of  Wales,  subsecjuently  as¬ 
cended  the  throne. 

In  the  House  of  Bmnswick  may  this 
h.appier  course,  thus  commenced,  be  hence- 
fortli  the  rule.  The  coming  match  has 
happy  auspices.  The  Princess  Alexandra, 
daughter  of  Prince  Christi.m  of  Denmark, 
in  .addition  to  extenial  and  intellectual 
qualities,  has  earned  golden  opinions  at 
home,  as  a  “good  daughter,”  and  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  especially  in  circura- 
st.ances  of  late  of  some  difficulty,  has 
shown  himself  a  cheerfully  dutiful  son. 
His  training,  too,  and  his  experiences 
have  been  such  as  none  of  his  royal  pre- 
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decesBors  ever  enjoyed,  and  he  U  known  I 
to  have  profited  dv  both.  He  is  the  first  | 
Prince  of  Wales  bom  at  Windsor  since 
the  birth  of  that  other  Edward  who,  as 
the  third  of  the  name,  carried  the  glory  of 
England  in  war  higher  than  any  king 
who  had  previously  drawn  the  sword  in 
our  country’s  cause.  May  the  later  (Al¬ 
bert^  Edward,  in  due  time,  make  her 
glorious  in  |)eace ;  setting  an  exam¬ 
ple  to  all  England,  by  following  that 


which  he  received  in  his  own  paternal 
home ;  and  hand  in  hand  with  the  fair 
Dane — for  whom  there  is  already  laid 
up  in  every  English  household  a  rich  trib¬ 
ute  of  resjiectful  affection — go  on  through 
a  long  life  hajipy,  honored,  and  beloved  : 
the  love  and  the  honor  as  great  as  ever 
were  rendered  to  mortals,  with  as  abund¬ 
ant  happiness  as  it  is  good  for  mortals  to 
enjoy ! 


THE  EMPRESS  OF  AUSTRIA. 


Tras  imperial  personage  belongs  to  the  I 
royal  family  of  Bavaria.  Her  uncle  is  the 
present  King  of  Bavaria,  Louis  I.,  who  is 
a  most  munificent  patron  of  the  arts,  upon 
which  he  has  bestowed  immense  ex]>en- 
ditures  of  money  to  beautify  and  adorn 
his  capital,  the  city  of  Munich,  with  gal¬ 
leries  of  paintings  and  statuary,  to  attract 
the  admiration  of  all  visitors.  Her  cousin 
is  King  Otho  of  Greece.  Her  grand¬ 
father,  Maximilian  Joseph,  was  the  first 
King  of  Bavaria  when  Napoleon  I.  erect¬ 
ed  it  into  a  kingdom  in  1 806.  This  King 
gave  his  daughter  in  marriage  to  Prince  Eu- 
ene  Beauharaais,  the  son  of  the  Empress 
osephine,  of  imperial  renown.  Hence  the 


name  of  the  present  Empress  of  Austria 
is  Elizabeth  Amelia  Eugenie,  daughter  of 
the  Duke  of  Bavaria,  .and  a  de.sccndant  of 
the  Empress  Josephine.  She  w.a8  born 
in  Munich,  and  educated  in  all  the  accom¬ 
plishments  of  royalty  as  one  of  the  King’s 
daughters.  She  was  married  to  the  Em¬ 
peror  Francis  Joseph  April  24th,  1854. 
She  is  the  mother  of  three  children  —  So¬ 
phia,  a  daughter,  bom  in  1855  ;  Gisela,  in 
1856;  and  a  son,  Rudolph,  in  1858.  So¬ 
phia  died  .at  Buda,  in  1857,  during  an  im¬ 
perial  journey.  The  portrait  forms  a 
match-print  to  that  of  the  Emperor,  both 
taken  at  Vienna. 
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CousraT  Livrao  and  CousmiT  TniNxiNo.  By  Gail 
Hamilton.  Pages  461.  Boston :  Ticknor  k 
Fields.  1862. 

This  book  haa  a  preface  of  four  pages,  ai  every 
book  diould  have.  Ita  author  is  a  ntt  generit,  aa  the 
book  is  also.  Its  style  ia  unique,  strong,  condensed, 
racy,  and  the  thougntsfiash  out  along  ita  pages  with 
the  rapid  changes  of  a  kaleidoscope.  The  book  talks 
at  the  readers.  Ton  see  the  author,  hear  the  voice, 
almost,  and  imagine  all  the  personages  present. 
Toe  author  thinks — rapid  thoughts,  many  of  them 


out  spoken,  direct,  personal,  and  good-sensible- 
It  is  a  book  to  be  read.  The  language,  the  stvle, 
the  thoughts,  lay  hold  of  the  mind  and  send  it 
along  the  pages  as  if  by  an  invisible  power.  The 
pages  are  all  aglow  with  living  thoughts  and  living 
forms  and  strong  utterances.  The  author  dashes 
into  every  scene  visible,  and  into  minds  and 
thoughts  invisible,  and  records  many  thoughts 
and  sentiments  of  sterling  value.  The  book  is 
beautifully  printed,  and  every  thing  about  it  is  in 
the  neat,  attractive  style  of  the  publishers. 
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PAT«NT-Orric«  RiroRT  ro»  1861. 

D.  P.  Holloway,  Ei>q.,  the  Commiesiooer  of  P»- 
teuU,  has  sent  us  the  Report  for  1861,  on  Agricnl- 
ture,  Ailing  666  pages.  The  Report  is  very  elabo¬ 
rate  and  thorough  in  all  the  branches  and  depart¬ 
ments  of  agriculture  and  animal  productions  of  the 
farms  in  different  portions  of  the  country. 

The  Volume  embraces  a  history  of  flax  and  the 
modes  of  culture  in  different  countries,  the  culture 
of  hemp  and  its  comparatiTe  value,  the  raising  of 
sheep  and  wool-growing,  the  raepberry  culture, 
culture  of  strawberries,  the  consumption  of  milk, 
the  culture  of  cotton,  the  culture  of  fruits  in  or- 
chards,culture  oflndian  corn,  hop-culture,  sorghum- 
culture  and  sugar-making  ;  dwells  on  agricultural 
science,  and  the  manures,  means,  and  appliances. 
The  nature  and  qualities  of  food  are  discussed,  the 
horses  of  New  England  and  the  mode  of  raising 
them,  select  breeds  of  cattle,  their  history  and 
qualities,  followed  by  many  pages  concerning 
grape-culture  in  different  States,  and  wine  making, 
fruit-culture,  philosophy  and  chemistry  of  manures, 
etc.,  etc.  This  volume  is  rich  in  practical  informa¬ 
tion  of  great  value  to  farmers  and  agriculturists, 
very  useful,  and  creditable  to  the  department  of 
the  Government  which  has  published  it  iu  this  form. 
A  copy  of  this  Report  should  be  in  every  village 
library,  so  as  to  be  accessible  to  all. 

Like  and  Unlike.  A  Novel.  By  A  S.  Roe,  Au¬ 
thor  of  “rve  been  Thinking,”  “A  Long  Look 
Ahead."  ‘‘True  to  the  Last,”  etc.  Pages  601. 
New-York:  Carleton,  Publisher,  413  Broadsay. 
1802. 

The  imaginary  scenes  of  this  story  arc  Isid  in 
the  metropolitan  city  of  New-York,  and  some  of 
them  look  out  on  Broadway.  It  recounts  the  con¬ 
trasts,  the  likes  and  unlikes  of  difl’erent  personages 
iu  character,  habits,  dispo-itions— such  as  diversify 
families  and  neighborhoods.  Like  and  Unlike  is, 
we  think,  superior  to  any  other  of  Mr.  Roe’s  pro¬ 
ductions.  It  is  one  of  those  natural  domestic 
stories  which  appeal  directly  to  the  heart;  and, 
while  it  involves  all  the  charms  of  a  dramatic  nar¬ 
rative,  it  has  the  further  merit  of  conveying  tn- 
striictioii  as  to  conduct  in  life.  The  sudden  touches 
of  pathos  and  illustration  of  generous  feeling,  which 
often  siartle  the  reader  in  the  progress  of  the  quiet 
story,  constantly  keep  curiosity  alive,  and  prevent 
a  single  page  from  being  hurried  over  with  indiffer¬ 
ence.  One  rises  from  a  peru.-al  of  the  volume 
strengthened  and  refreshea.  It  seems  to  us  that 
Like  and  Unlike  liclotigs  to  that  class  of  books  of 
which  there  can  not  be  too  many. 

• 

Lw  MisKRAHt.ES  —  Baint  Uenis.  a  Novel  By 
Victor  Hugo.  Tianelated  from  the  original 
French  by  Charles  E.  Wilboub.  New-York: 
Carleton,  Publisher.  1862. 

The  fame  of  thia  work,  b^’  Victor  Hugo,  has 
traveled  far  and  wide,  exciting  interest  by  the 
talent  dispUyid  and  the  graphic  imagery  of  its 
delineatiuija. 

The  Life  and  Lettfiis  ok  Wa-ohisgton  Irvino.  By 
his  Nephew,  Pierrk  Irvino.  VoI.  II.  New- 
York:  G.  P.  Putnatii,  632  Proadway.  1861. 
We  have  received  from  the  publisher  Ibe  second 
volume  of  the  Life  of  this  eminent  man.  All  the 
memoranda  of  his  sojourn  abroad  and  of  his  per¬ 
sonal  history  will  be  valued  and  treasured  up  by 


his  admiring  countrymen.  His  writings  adorn  the 
English  language,  and  enrich  the  literature  of  the 
age. 

The  Aheeican  Theological  Review.  Conducied 
by  Rev.  Prof.  H.  B.  Smith,  of  the  Union  Thto- 
logical  Seminary. 

The  October  number  is  published,  which  com¬ 
pletes  the  fourth  volume  of  this  able  Quarterly, 
^e  leading  article  is  “  The  Council  of  Trent,”  by 
Kusaeernw  Saint  Hilaire,  Proftssor  at  the  Sorbonne, 
translated  from  the  Kevue  Critienne  fur  the  Arne- 
riean  Theological  lleeietc.  The  haroed  author  saya 
truly :  ”  The  Council  of  Trent  is  a  great  date  in 
the  history  of  Catholicism."  It  also  forms  a  great 
chapter  in  ecclesiastical  history  full  of  interest  and 
instruction.  It  is  especially  valuable  to  the  stu¬ 
dent  of  history  who  would  have  the  facta  at  com¬ 
mand.  Article  IL  is,  *'  The  Rational  Psychology 
and  ila  Vindications,”  by  Edwin  Hall,  D.D.,  Pru- 
feasor  in  the  Auburn  Theological  Seminary.  It  is 
a  reply  to  article!  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Uickok,  of 
Union  College,  published  in  this  Beview,  and  in 
mental  acumen,  on  both  sides,  may  be  called  the 
battle  of  Uie  giants  for  the  mastery  in  the  argu¬ 
ment.  “  The  Religion  of  the  American  ludiatix  ” 
is  the  subject  of  a  third  article,  by  J.  A.  Van  Heu- 
vel,  Ogdensburgh,  which  embodies  a  good  deal  i-f 
interesting  research  into  the  religious  history  of 
these  tribes  of  humanity  well  worth  perusal  ai  d 
preservation. 

The  “  Heretical  Gnosis,"  by  R  Baxman,  forms  a 
fourth  article,  wliich  travels  into  the  first  tiiree  cen¬ 
turies  of  Christianity,  and  preoenta  much  that  is  val¬ 
uable  in  the  history  of  those  remote  periods.  “  The 
Place  of  Man  in  a  Natural  System  of  Zoology,  ’  by 
Professor  Dewey,  Rochester,  forms  the  topic  of  an¬ 
other  article,  whicli  illustrates  important  relations 
in  tlie  animal  world.  “  The  National  Crisis”  forms 
a  stirring  theme,  from  the  able  pen  of  Rev.  l)r. 
Prentiss,  of  New-York.  Living  words  and  burning 
thoughts  flash  out  along  his  pages,  which  could 
hardly  fail  to  fire  the  hearts  of  all  true  patriots, 
aud  scorch  to  a  crisp  the  base  and  guilty  sentiments 
of  treason,  or  shame  them  out  of  existence.  Our 
prescription  would  be,  that  certain  of  our  public 
men,  in  high  official  stations,  should  read  the  article 
once  a  month  till  the  rebellion  is  crushed.  The  re¬ 
maining  forty  pages  of  this  number  are  filled  with 
well-condensed  and  valualile  Theological  Literary 
Intelligence,  and  critical  notices  of  books.  'Ihc 
ability  and  learning  which  contribute  to  euricb  the 
pages  of  this  Quarterly  Review,  jusily  entitle  it  to  s 
generous  and  liberal  patronage. 

The  New  Amkricah  CrcLorEniA :  a  Po  nr  las  Dic¬ 
tionary  or  General  Knowledge.  Edited  by 

George  Kiri.EY  and  Cuarlks  A.  Dana.  Vo'- 

ume  XV.  New-York :  D.  Appleton  A  Co.  18C2. 

Another  volume  (vol.  XV.)  of  this  great  Aroir  - 
can  work  has  been  published.  It  is  in  high  kcip- 
irig  and  mechanical  execution  with  its  fourteen  pre¬ 
decessors,  and  reflects  credit  upon  the  character  of 
this  great  publishing-house.  This  volume  contains 
868  pages,  including  about  1800  articles,  and  ex¬ 
tends  from  the  word  “  Spiritualism  ”  to  the  end  of 
the  letter  U.  By  far  the  most  important  article  in 
the  volume  is  that  on  the  United  States,  which  fills 
no  fewer  than  1  '22  pages,  equivalent  to  600  or  600 
of  an  ordinary  duodecimo.  There  are  33  pages  of 
statistical  tables,  embracing  results  of  the  census  of 
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1 860  which  hare  not  jet  appeared  in  an  j  other  pub¬ 
lication.  The  history  is  brought  down  to  the  first 
of  September,  1862,  thus  giving  an  account  of  the 
cimpaign  in  Virginia,  as  late  as  the  evacuation  of 
Harrison's  Landing.  The  political  history,  from  co¬ 
lonial  times  to  the  close  of  the  last  session  of  Con¬ 
gress,  is  remarkably  full  and  clear.  The  book-buy¬ 
ing  public  will  take  a  more  particular  interest  in  the 
article  on  the  literature  of  the  United  Sates,  by  Mr. 
Cliarles  B.  Weyman — altogether  the  most  complete 
history  of  American  letters  that  has  yet  been  pub¬ 
lished.  It  mentions  every  author  of  note  that  our 
country  has  produced,  with  critical  notices  of  the 
more  important,  and  the  titles  of  their  most  charac¬ 
teristic  works,  and  evinces  on  the  part  of  the  writer 
a  very  comprehensive  knowledge  of  books  and  their 
authors,  and  a  very  sound  judgment  of  their  mer¬ 
its.  The  Cyclopedia  will  be  completed  in  one  more 
volume,  anti  when  completed  it  will  be  the  fullest 
of  any  work  of  the  kind  ever  issued  in  this  country. 

Out  or  his  Head.  A  Romance  By  T.  B.  Al¬ 
drich.  New-York:  CurleUm,  Publisher.  1862. 

Tills  story  is  quite  in  keeping  with  the  current 
phenomena  of  human  personal  history.  Few  per¬ 
sons  seem  to  be  aware  bow  many  of  their  fellow- 
brings  of  the  human  family  are  “out  of  their  heads.” 
A  caieful  scrutiny  and  observation  of  human  con¬ 
duct  would  reveal  large  numbers  “  out  of  their 
heads,”  in  some  form  and  degree.  This  is  the  most 
philosophic  account  of  much  in  current  personal 
history. 

Bradt’s  Natiohal  Photooraph  Gallery.— The 
immetse  collection  of  works  of  art  in  Brady’s  ss 
loons  is  unequaled.  It  is  a  grand  gathering  of  | 
human  faces,  human  celebrities,  renowned  men 
and  women  whose  names  stand  high  on  the  role  of 
fame.  The  visitor  to  Brady’s  galleries  can  gaze  on 
m<jre  human  faces  of  remarkable  men  and  women 
tlian,  |:>erhap8,  in  any  other  rooms  in  the  world. 
Brady  himself  is  a  celebrity  in  the  art-world.  It 
has  been  the  labor  of  years,  the  accumulation  of 
uatiring  industry  and  enterprise.  The  fame  of  this 
gallery  has  led  public  men  and  statesmen,  distiu- 
guishM  foreigtiersaud  princes,  to  visit  it,  and  leave 
their  photographs,  to  add  to  the  interest  of  the  vast 
eollectiop.  Here  may  be  found  portraits  of  (Pomi- 
i.eiit  men  in  the  Slate,  in  the  army  and  navy,  in 
the  clerical  and  literary  world,  and  other  profes¬ 
sions.  Along  the  walls  may  l>e  seen  portraits  of 
celebrated  ladies,  whose  characters  and  accom- 
plithuieuts  Rilorn  tlie  race.  Brady’s  Gallery  is 
also  an  art-world.  He  has  photographed  army  and 
navy  scenes,  battles  and  carnage,  amid  the  deadly 
conflic's.  All  these,  or  any  of  them,  portraits  and 
bAttle-scenes,  are  copied  to  order  and  sent  to  any 
part  of  the  land,  to  enrich  private  collections. 
Biady’s  Gallery  is  worth  a  day's  time  to  any  visit¬ 
or  to  New  York. 

Thr  Bi-Cesterart  Movement. — Recently  the 
two-hundredth  anniversary  of  the  secession  of  two 
thousand  ministers  from  the  Church  of  England 
was  cotnmemoraied  iu  most  of  the  English  dissent¬ 
ing  chapels.  Mr.  Binney,  one  of  the  principal  dis- 
iD  n'.iug  ministers  in  London,  had  an  overwhsiniug 
congregation  at  the  Weigh-house  Chapel,  the  first 
pastor  of  which  was  one  of  the  Bartholomew  Con¬ 
fessors,  The  reverend  gentleman  traced  at  great 
length  the  oircumatances  of  the  tim>  s  prior  to  the 


passing  of  the  Act  of  Uniformity,  which  be  con¬ 
tended  contained  propositions  which  could  not  be 
accepted  by  the  clergy  without  infamy  and  dis¬ 
honor.  The  Act  of  Uniformity  involved  the  denial 
of  every  thing  of  moment  which  had  been  strug¬ 
gled  for ;  large  numbers  of  the  clergy,  therefore, 
gave  up  every  thing  they  had,  and  many  of  them, 
in  addition  to  these  privations,  suffered  severe 
penal  consequences.  A  wrong  principle  was  com¬ 
mon  to  both  parties  at  that  time,  namely,  a  desiro 
that  the  secular  arm  should  he  called  in  to  enforce 
the  provisions  of  a  creed.  The  lesson  to  be  learnt 
from  the  Nonconformisis  of  those  days  should  not 
be  lost  sight  of,  especially  at  the  present  day, 
when  the  secret  seemed  to  be  possessed  by  some 
how  subscription  might  be  harmonized  with  a  de¬ 
nial  of  almost  every  thing  subscribed.  The  rever¬ 
end  gentleman  sunchided  by  saying  that  there 
never  could  be  unanimity  of  knowledge  on  reli¬ 
gious  matters,  that  was,  in  the  sente  of  scientific 
demonstrations,  but  there  might  be  unanimity  of 
love,  and  the  cultivation  of  that  feelirg  he  strongly 
counseled  amongst  all  donominstions  of  Christians. 
In  connection  with  this  Bi-Centenary  movement  a 
sum  of  considerably  more  than  £100,00<)  has  l»een 
raised.  Many  of  the  High  Church  clergy  also 
dwelt  upon  the  same  subject,  taking,  of  course,  a 
very  different  view  of  the  matter  to  that  urged  by 
.Mr.  Binney.  They  contended  that  the  seceding 
clergy  hud  no  right  to  the  benefices  of  which  they 
had  possession  at  the  Restoration ;  that  their  own 
conduct  had  provoked  hard  measures;  and  that 
with  “the  two  thousand”  of  1662  the  Dissenters 
of  the  present  day  could  have  no  legitimate  sym¬ 
pathy. — Englith  paper. 

Divisibility  or  Matter. — A  writer  in  the  Chem¬ 
ical  Eew»  proposes,  as  an  illustration  of  the  me¬ 
chanical  subdivision  of  matter,  that  a  film  of  gold- 
leaf  reduced  by  Faraday’s  plan,  through  the  action 
of  cyanide  of  potassium,  so  as  to  be  quite  transpar¬ 
ent,  and  about  1-3,0(K), 000th  of  an  inch  in  thick¬ 
ness,  should  be  divided  by  cross-lines  1-80, 000th  of 
an  inch  a  part,  like  those  in  Norbert's  test  plates, 
belonging  to  the  highest  series  which  the  micro¬ 
scope  will  revolve.  By  this  means  squares  of  gold 
might  be  obtained  so  small,  that  three  billion  eight 
hundred  and  forty  million  of  them  would  oceupy  no 
more  than  a  single  square  inch  ;  and  yet  each  one 
would  be  distinctly  visible  under  the  brat  objectives 
of  modem  microscopes. 

A  NEW  volcano  has  appeared  in  the  Planeito  de 
los  Vaqueros,  Chili,  in  a  region  of  perpetual  snow, 
and  about  twenty  leagues  from  the  Baths  of  Chillon, 
known  for  their  hot  sulphurous  springs.  , 

Heliochromy. — M.  Niepc6  de  St.  Victor  has  com¬ 
municated  to  the  French  Academy  an  important 
step  towanl  the  fixation  of  heliochromic  tints, 
which  increases  the  hope  that  before  long  colored 
objects  may  be  successfully  photographed.  He 
states  that  he  “  obtains  the  heliochromic  colors  on  a 
film  of  chloride  of  silver  formed  on  a  metallic 
plate.”  In  preparing  this  plate  he  employs  hypo¬ 
chlorite  of  potash,  and  he  remarks :  “  This  alkaline 
bath,  although  very  variable  in  its  composition, 
generally  gives  fine  colors,  only  the  bottom  of  the 
image  remains  somewhat  dark,  and  divers  causes  oc¬ 
casion  certain  colors  to  dominate  over  the  rest.” 
Continuing  his  description,  he  observes :  “  It  is 
known  that  to  obtain  the  colors  on  a  white  ground 
it  is  necessary  to  beat  the  plate,  before  exposing  it 
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to  the  light,  until  the  chloride  of  silver  assumes  a  no  object.  We  are  informed  that  with  eight  or  ten 
rosj  tint,  or  to  substitute  for  the  action  of  heat  that  wires  copies  of  writing  may  be  transmitted  with  Mr. 
of  light,  in  the  manner  indicated  by  M.  C.  Rccquercl.  Bakewcll's  instrument  at  the  rate  of  three  thousand 
I  conceived  the  idea  of  covering  tlie  chloride  film  letters  per  minute, 
before  exposing  it  to  the  light,  with  a  layer  of  a  sat 

urated  Solution  of  chloride  of  lead  mixed  w  iUi  A  iikcint  chemical  discovery  made  by  a  firm  who 

enough  dextrine  to  form  a  varnish.”  He  found  that  show  specimens  of  artificial  stone  in  the  Intemation- 
the  colors  were  produced  with  greater  brilliancy  on  al  Exhibition,  demonstrates  that  solutions  of  alumina 
a  plate  thus  prepared,  and  after  their  appearance  the  and  silica  can  be  prepared,  which,  when  mixed,  will 
plate  was  heated  over  a  spirit-lamp,  not  raising  the  remain  fluid  fur  some  hours  ;  that  instead  of  having 
tempt'rature  high  enough  to  carbonize  the  varnish,  a  quantity  of  liquid  which  solidifies  immediately,  a 
“Under  the  influence  of  heat,  the  colors  usually  manufacturer  using  these  solutions  may  arrange  be- 
gruw  more  intense,  especially  if  the  light  has  influ-  forehand  for  a  process  of  slow  solidification.  This 
enced  the  whole  thickness  of  the  chloride  of  silver;  is  said  to  be  a  great  advantage  in  the  manufacture 
but  if  otherwise,  the  blues  are  turned  into  violets,  of  ariificial  stone,  or  in  the  protection  and  harden- 
and  the  blacks  to  reds.”  The  result  of  the  process  ing  of  natural  stone.  The  discovery,  indeed,  brings 
is,  “  that  the  destructive  action  of  light  upon  the  to  light  what  seems  to  be  an  unsuspected  fact  in 
plate  is  retarded,  so  that  ten  or  twelve  hours  are  chemistry,  one  susceptible  of  wider  applications.  It 
eeeessary  to  destroy  the  colors,  which,  under  ordi-  I  is  entirely  under  control ;  so  that  the  manufacturer 
narycircumstancea,  would  disappear  in  a  few  minutes,  having  decided  that  the  fluid  shall  begin  to  thicken 
Such  is  the  state  of  heliochromy  to-day,  and  if  the  |  after  six,  ten,  or  any  convenient  number  of  hours, 
problem  of  fixation  is  not  yet  solved,  we  may  at  '  will  see  the  result  actually  take  place,  and  by  ar- 
Ica-t  hope  for  a  solution.”  M.  Chevreul  remarks  i  ranging  waste  and  chippings  in  molds,  and  pour- 
that  the  discovery  of  the  dextrine  and  chloride  of ,  ing  the  solution  over  them,  he  may  convert  the  re¬ 
lead  varnish  is  a  great  advance,  and  he  compares  the  fuse  of  a  ({uarry  or  stone-yard  into  useful  blocks  of 
sensitive  films  of  M.  bt.  Victor  to  the  reliiut  of  the  stone, 
human  eye. 

Mxrbiaoe. — The  dangers  of  consanguineous  mar- 
A  Living  SarxETON. — Under  this  title  a  very  re-  |  riages,  and  their  influence  in  multiplying  deaf  and 
markable  monstro.sity  is  exhibited  at  Lima,  in  Peru.  |  dumb  ca*c8  among  children,  is  the  subject  of  a  pa- 
The  individual,  whose  name  is  Montaos,  api>ears  |  per  presented  to  the  Academy  by  M.  Boudin.  It 
about  thirty-five  years  of  age,  but  he  says  he  is  |  supplies  mutter  fur  grave  consideration.  Taking 
only  twenty  -  eight.  He  seems  to  enjoy  good  the  whole  number  of  uuirriages  in  France,  the  con- 

hciUth,  his  complexion  is  rosy,  his  checks  full,  |  sanguineous  represent  two  {>er  cent,  while  the  pro- 

and  his  eyes  bright.  His  arms  arc  long  and  i  portion  of  deaf  and  dumb  children  born  of  those 
flcshicss,  his  body  flattened,  the  legs  dried  and  i  consanguineous  marriages  is  to  the  whole  number 
bent  up  like  those  of  a  Peruvian  mummy,  and  ter-  I  of  deaf  and  dumb  births  at  Lyon,  at  least  twenty- 
minating  into  two  small  half-bent  feet.  He  baa  |  five  per  cent. ;  at  Paris,  twenty-eight  per  cent. ;  at 
never  been  able  to  stand,  and  presents  himself  for  Bordeaux,  thirty  per  cent.  The  nearer  the  con- 
exhihition  seated  on  a  three-legged  stool.  Notwitli-  sanguinity  of  parents,  the  more  does  this  proportion 
standing  his  unfortunate  organization,  he  contrives  |  increase  ;  and  if  we  represent  by  one  the  danger  of 
to  play  the  violin  and  accordion  with  considerable  |  begetting  a  deaf  and  dumb  child  from  an  ordinary 

taste.  His  body  has  a  slight  power  of  motion  back-  |  marriage,  it  would  have  to  be  represented  by  eigb- 

ward  and  forward,  and  he  is  able  to  use  one  hand  teen  in  marriages  between  cousins  german  ;  by  thir 
and  arm.  To  play  the  violin,  he  fixes  one  end  of  the  ty-seven  in  marriagts  between  uncles  and  nieces; 
bow  between  his  legs,  and  steadies  the  other  with  and  by  seventy  in  marriages  between  nephews  and 
the  upper  part  of  his  body.  He  then  takes  the  in-  aunts.  It  will  surprise  some  readers  to  hear  that 
strument  in  his  right  hand,  fingers  the  strings,  and  the  subject  is  one  in  which  the  religious  element  is 
at  the  same  time  draws  them  across  the  bow.  involved :  Protestantism  is  more  favorable  to  con- 
The  accordion  he  manages  by  securing  the  loose  '  sanguineous  marriages  than  Roman  Catholicism  is  ; 
portion  between  his  body  and  left  leg,  his  mouth  ^  and  it  appears  by  a  return  from  Berlin,  that  tbe  pro- 
teizi-s  the  upper  part,  and  the  fingers  of  the  right  portion  of  deaf  and  dumb  children  in  ten  thousand 
hand  touch  the  keys. — Front  the  “  C'umeroo  de  Catholics  in  that  city  was  three  and  one  tenth  ;  in  ten 
Lima,"  January  id,  1862.  thousand  of  other  Christian  sects,  mostly  Protestant, 

it  was  six,  and  among  Jews,  twenty -seven  in  ten  tliou- 
CuRiors  ErvECT  or  Vis  Tnebtls. — M.  Tardirct  sand.  A  similar  result  comes  out  in  other  circum- 
states  that  if  a  perfectly  smooth  and  polished  plate  stances.  By  a  census  taken  in  the  territory  of  Iowa 
of  glass,  ivory,  or  metal  is  caused  to  rotate  with  in  1840,  there  were  found  two  and  three  tenths  deaf 
great  velocity  in  a  horizontal  plane,  it  does  not  com-  and  dumb  in  ten  thousand  whites ;  two  hundred  and 
municate  its  own  motion  to  a  highly-finished  boll  twelve  dcafand  dumb  in  ten  thousand  blacks,  (slaves,) 
which  may  be  placed  upon  it.  or  ninety-one  times  more  than  among  the  whites. 

In  this  case,  the  habits  of  the  blacks  were  favorable 
Bakbwkll’s  Coptiko  Telxobaph.  —  We  under-  to  the  increased  result.  It  is  found  that  where  in¬ 
stand  from  Mr.  Bakewell  that  he  considers  Bonrlli's  ter-marrisge  is  in  some  sort  a  necessity,  from  geo¬ 
telegraph  to  be  an  imitation  of  his  copying  tele-  graphical  position,  there  is  an  immense  increase  in 
graph,  to  which  a  Council  Medal  was  awarded  at  the  the  proportion  of  deaf  and  dumb  births.  For  tbe 
Great  Exhibition  of  1851.  The  latter  effects  with  a  |  whole  of  France,  the  proportion  is  six  in  ten  thou- 
single  wire  what  Signor  Bonelli's  telegraph  does  |  sand ;  in  (Corsica  it  rises  to  fourteen  in  ten  thousand  ; 
with  twenty ;  and  it  was  at  once  evident,  when  the  I  in  the  High  Alps,  to  twenty-three ;  in  tlie  canton  of 
method  of  copying  writing  by  the  means  of  electri-  I  Berne  to  twenty-eight.  In  Iceland,  ii  is  eleven, 
city  with  one  wire  was  shown,  that  a  greater  num-  I  The  whole  number  of  tbe  deaf  and  dumb  in  Europe 
ber  would  do  the  work  more  <iuickly,  if  cost  were  '  is  estimated  at  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand ;  and 
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when  we  consider  that  other  infirmities  of  a  rerr 
serious  character,  including  idiocj,  are  distinctly 
trac«-able  to  eonssnguineoua  marriages,  we  are  led  to 
inquire,  what  are  the  means  by  which  relatires  may 
be  persuaded  not  to  marry  one  another?  Is  it  not  a 
question  which  the  Social  Science  Association  might 
take  up  and  discuss  with  adrautage  ? 

ParrrT  Wowsu.— A  pretty  woman  is  one  of  the 
institutions  of  erery  country.  She  makes  sunshine 
blue  sky,  and  happiness  wherever  she  goes.  Her 
path  is  in  delicious  roses,  perfume,  and  t^auty ;  she 
is  a  sweet  poem,  written  in  rare  curls,  and  choice 
taste,  aud  good  principles.  Men  stand  up  before 
her  as  so  many  ad  miration -points,  and  melt  into 
cream  and  then  butter.  Her  words  float  around  the 
ear  like  music,  birds-of  paradise  songs,  or  chimes  of 
Sabbath  bells.  Without  her,  society  would  lose  its 
truest  attractions,  and  young  men  the  very  best  of 
comforts  and  company.  Her  influence  and  genero¬ 
sity  restrain  the  vicious,  strengthen  the  weak,  raise 
the  lowly,  flannel-shirt  the  needy,  and  strengthen 
the  faint-hearted.  And  wherever  you  And  the  vir 
one  woman  you  also  find  fireside  bouquets,  clean 
clothes,  order,  light,  good  living,  gentle  liearts,  mu¬ 
sic,  and  modal  institutions  generally.  She  is  the 
flower  of  humanity,  a  Venus  in  dimity,  and  her  in¬ 
spiration  is  the  breath  of  heaveiL 

Be  GiirrLniEx  at  Home. — ^There  are  few  fami¬ 
lies,  we  imagine,  anywhere,  in  which  lOve  is  not 
abused  as  furnishing  a  license  for  unpoliteness.  A 
husband,  or  brother,  will  speak  harsh  words  to  those 
that  he  loves  the  b^t,  and  to  those  who  love  him 
the  best,  simply  because  the  security  of  love  and 
family  pride  keeps  him  from  getting  his  bead  broken. 
It  is  a  shame  that  a  man  will  speak  more  unpolitely 
at  times  to  his  wife  or  sister,  that  he  would  dare  to 
any  other  female,  except  a  low  and  vicious  one.  It 
is  thus  that  the  holiest  affections  of  a  man's  nature 
prove  to  be  a  weaker  protection  to  a  woman  in  the 
family  circle  than  the  restmints  of  society,  and  that 
woman  usually  is  indebted  for  the  kindest  politeness 
of  lite  to  those  not  belonging  to  her  own  household. 
Things  ought  not  so  to  te. 

KrrcHEit  AocoMPLisnMR^TS.  —  Girl's,  don’t  be 
ashamed  to  learn  how  to  do  housework.  Learn  all 
you  Cin,  and  be  as  proficient  as  you  can,  in  every 
accomplishment,  science,  and  department  of  know¬ 
ledge— especially  in  the  useful  aud  social — but  by 
all  that  you  prize  most  on  earth,  a  happy  home,  do 
not  neglect  the  all-important  part  of  every  woman’s 
education,  the  proper  management  of  a  household. 
Whatever  your  station,  do  not  neglect  any  portion 
of  the  kitchen  apprenticeship  necessary  to  a  thor¬ 
ough  practical  knowledge  of  housekeeping.  None 
know  h'jw  to  command  so  well  as  those  who  have 
first  learned  to  serve.  Learn  to  do— then  you  will 
know  how  to  direct 

A  Child's  Stmpatht. — A  child’s  eyes  1  Those 
clear  wells  of  undefiled  thought — what  on  earth  can 
be  so  beautiful  ?  Full  of  hope,  love,  and  curiosity, 
they  meet  your  own.  In  prayer,  how  earnest !  in 
joy,  how  sparkling  !  in  sympathy,  how  tender !  The 
man  who  never  tried  the  companionship  of  a  little 
child,  has  carelessly  passed  by  one  of  the  pleasures 
of  life,  as  one  passes  a  rare  flower,  without  plucking 
it  or  knowing  its  value.  A  child  can  not  under¬ 
stand  you,  yon  think.  8peak  to  it  of  the  holy 
things  of  your  religion,  of  your  grief  for  the  loss  of 
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a  friend,  of  your  love  for  some  one  you  fear  will  not 
love  in  return  ;  it  will  take,  it  is  true,  no  measure 
or  soundings  of  your  thought ;  it  will  not  judge  how 
much  you  should  believe,  whether  your  grief  is  ra¬ 
tional  in  proportion  to  your  loss,  whether  you  are 
worthy  or  fit  to  attract  the  love  which  you  seek ;  but 
Us  whole  soul  will  incline  to  yours,  and  engraft  it¬ 
self,  as  it  were,  on  the  feeling  which  is  your  feeling 
for  the  hour. 

Railway  Teaveliho  in  Gexat  Britain. — In  the 
year  1861,  168,436,678  casual  travelers,  besides 
47,894  season  and  periodical  ticket-holders,  were 
conveyed  by  railway  in  the  course  of  a  single  year. 
The  railway  trains  themselves — we  will  come  to 
round  numbers — ^traveled  upward  of  one  hundred 
and  two  millions  of  miles,  and,  in  addition  to  human 
bein^  nearly  three  hundred  thousand  horses  and 
four  hundred  thousand  dogs  made  involuntary  jour¬ 
neys.  The  goods  trafllc  showed  twelve  millions  of 
cattle,  sheep,  and  pigs  taken  to  markets,  and  nearly 
ninety  million  tons  of  minerals  and  other  merchan¬ 
dise.  There  were  upward  of  ten  thousand  miles  of 
railway  opened  in  the  United  Kingdom  at  the  close 
of  the  year,  and  the  receipts  from  ^1  sources  closely 
approached  twenty  eight  millions  sterling,  of  which 
thirteen  millions  came  from  passenger  traffic  and 
the  mails.  The  expenditure  was  £18,187,368,  or 
47  per  cent,  leaving  rather  more  than  fourteen  mil¬ 
lions  as  net  receipts ;  and  the  compensation  for  ac¬ 
cidents  and  losses  amounted  to  the  comparatively 
modest  sum  of  £181,170.  Finally,  we  may  add 
that  there  were  over  five  thousand  locomotives,  fif¬ 
teen  thousand  passenger  carriages,  and  a  hundred 
and  eighty  thousand  wagons  for  goods  traffic  ;  and 
that  upwanl  of  ten  thousand  trains  ran  every  day 
throughout  tlie  year.  Ten  thousand  trains  a  day ! 
aud  we  used  to  be  satisfied,  forty  years  ago,  with 
two  coaches  a  day  to  Liverpool,  and  the  same  num¬ 
ber  to  Dover ! — Telegraph. 

Woman  lost  us  one  Paradise,  but  she  often  makes 
another  wherever  she  goes. 

Hallucinations  of  the  Great. — Malebranche  de¬ 
clared  that  he  distinctly  heard  the  voice  of  God 
within  him.  Descartes,  after  a  long  seclusion,  was 
followed  by  an  invisible  person,  who  urged  him  to 
pursue  his  researches  after  truth.  Byron  imagined 
hiras.  If  to  be  sometimes  visited  by  a  specter ;  but  he 
said  it  was  owing  to  the  over-excitability  of  his  brain. 
The  celebrated  Dr.  Johnson  clearly  heaid  his  mother 
call  Samuel ;  she  was  then  living  in  a  town  at  a 
great  distance.  Pope,  who  sufTered  much  in  his  in- 
tesUnes,  one  day  inquired  of  his  physician  what  arm 
that  was  that  appeaml  to  come  out  from  the  wall. 
Goethe  asserts  that  he  one  day  saw  the  counterpart 
of  himself  coming  toward  him.  The  German  psy¬ 
chologists  give  the  name  of  “  Deuterescopie"  to  this 
kind  of  illusion.  Oliver  Cromwell  was  stretched  fa¬ 
tigued  and  sleepless  on  his  bed ;  suddenly  the  cur 
tains  opened,  and  a  woman  of  gigantic  size  appeared 
and  told  him  that  he  would  be  the  greatest  man  in 
England.  The  Puritan  faith  and  the  ambition  of 
Cromwell  might  have  suggested,  during  these  troub¬ 
lous  times  of  the  kingdom,  some  still  stronger  idea ; 
and  who  can  say  whether,  had  the  phantom  mur¬ 
mured  those  words  in  his  ear,  “  Thou  wik  one  day 
bo  king!*  the  Protector  would  have  refused  the 
crown,  as  did  Caesar  at  the  Lupercalian  feasts  ? — 
D*  A^mont's  Hallucinations. 
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